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NEW TENOR STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canneciz Hart, New Yore 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 














MUSICAL COURIER 








Mas. Henry Smock Miss Susaw S. 


Positive Expert 
Breath Con- BOI CE pom me 
trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Placing. languages. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 


Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 








M. F, BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Musi Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 


n School, 48 Lefferts Place 


Address Brookly 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Tecknic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Nermal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





IESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


MME. N 





Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 

Voeal Stud so W. 67th St, N. Y Tel. 1405 Col 

ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

s11 E. Gand St., New York lel, 2285 Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art. of Singmg. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Avenue, New, Rochelle, N, y 


Mail J 


\ddress 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at so West Sad, Street. 
*hone—Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoots¥at Newark, New 


New York, 





Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone-—Market 1434. 
bang 
FRANCIS ROGERS, wt 
CONCERT BARITOuE AND TEACHER 


F SINGING we 


New? York, 


144 East 6and 7 sor y 
Telephone: 


610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 





TEACHER OF SINGING. 
826 Carnegie Hall, Tel, 9350 Circle. 
& ny 


BULLOCK WILLIL AMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING) ; 


122 Carnegie Hall, “% 


JANET 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method, 
i140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Colambus 3996. 


Instruction, 


The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL, SINGING 
Mug. Anna Ziecier, Director. 


1428 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr 
ss? JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply to , 
yo Carnegie Hall, 54 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle pn 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
142§ Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE : 
aio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 
Telephone: 





EDITH EVANS 
Accompanist for past three seasons for 
ime. Schumann-Heink. 
COACHING and ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West o2d Street; New York. 
Telephone: Riverside 6854. 





HARRY ANDERTON 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 421 Circle. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





HELEN ETHEL 
M Y..E -R, 
INSTRUCTION; AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Cas:.egie Hall, Tel. Circle i350 
Summer Term in Seattle 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

End Avenue, New York City. 

Telephone, 3469 River. 


668 West 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF? ‘SINGING. 
» Studio: 257 West “ro4th Street, 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 


; 
' 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
eur Weil: Caps sc civete mt vcesk from October ret 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


bd 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
lta e.Seh Sngee Saerts 
PP heonsene taught rh nn tad put into prac 


Large Public--Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 
337 West Ssth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE: 
and Studio: 127 E. o4th Street, N. Y. 


Residence ; 
Dormitory for Girl Students. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
- New York 


Formerly 
44 West 86th Street 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 43 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Address: 209 West goth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, ies 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway “| ~” Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, bl Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpuctor NeicHsornoop SympHony OrcHestRra 

Director East Sean, Rove Serrtement Music 
CHOOL. 


Tracuer or Viotin EnSemate, Tazory or Music. 
Orchestral Teolning: School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
. ‘éw York, 
om m. 4 


a 


a al 





_ ay 
FREDERICK E.t BRISTOL, 
‘+ * oe Xcuer* Ord SINGING 
43 West "Joth™ Street, New. York City. 


8 a f 





i-ss,3! 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
* PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 
Carnegie Hall ‘Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





x? wt Cae, 
JOSEPH P PARELLO, 
“voc. L INSTRUCTION. 


V oitt Devéloped—Style, Opera, 
81-52 ‘Carnegie Hall, New York. 


~~ 





F, W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUC ‘TION— P IANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical. Courier” ; Sec’y Manuscript 
tot Organist and Director, Willis Ave. , 
Church, Vested Choir,’The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray vis Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





* 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128:De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





LL 
ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio: - - 607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


HANNA 


New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 








ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail te 1: Morgan Avenue, Ne ai Conn. 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274 
DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 

50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Clumbus 8462 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N.Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method 
Hall 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, 
Address, J. Carrart, 601-602 Carnegie 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


hie grag Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio: - - Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St, 
Complete education given to students 

beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, 


FOR 
AND 


musical 
from the 
Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
* Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West i26th St., New York. 
one, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 
1731 Broadway, New York, 
Telephone 789 Circle, 





BRUNO HUHN, 





Elementary atid advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 

228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 
DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 

Concerts. Recitals, 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 





Steinway Piano Used. 
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ALBERT CHAMB 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


jean Om Doe Soprano 


Studio f Voice. ¢ Repertoi 
a22 West Fourth Street pers and Cincinnati, 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean. Schiffmann Bidg.. 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of = 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


SS eee, 
62 Weat 45th Street W YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to aes artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vsestiiuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anv Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHE LARD runs 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [L_ EPS 
CONDUCTOR, 

Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE iis 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils presatd for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
staged, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON Wi LD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














Ohio 





St. Paal. Mine. 





























Plaza 550} 

















REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 





Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave.. New York 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIS1 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - + + New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Broadway, N. Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg.. St. Paul, Mina. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST erent, STRACUSE MUSICAL BUREAU 


VEMMELI 


rT t Planist 
E 2108 PP vo Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1176 Chestnut Street 




















a>z 








Philadelphia 





COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Plane and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 





8 


jl Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aat or Sincine 


} Indorsed by Chal . B 
Sammareo, Rose Dae, seh 
bach, Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


International College 


MUSIC, EXPRESSION, DANCING 
EXCELLENT DORMITORY ADVANTAGES 








MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 





























63 Auditorium Building Chicago | 347 West S5th Street, New York 
VIOLA 
HERBERT MILLER sw || REBECCA CLARKE  soxoist 
716 Fine Arte Building Chlcage Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 
HERMAN KOSSOFF PIANIST 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 











Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


RW Keene 


Katharine h 0 cEM M AN NY sccouranss ACcOMPANISI 


Home Address: Sr, Paws. 


S. WESLEY SEARR, 


St. James Chu 
2ad and Walnut Sis., "Pilledelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


| 4O=zmz 











BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis. Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Cogrch, T 
w Beth El, Union deste oo 
412 Fifth wee 


FLECK= 
LL. 0 Tel. Pacis Jand 








DEPT. OF MUSIC 


wants fe 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“In examining 8 student's volce 
and finding it at fawit, | always 
suggest te him te consalt 
oa 's no volce defect that can 

@ her notice and that can- 





MADAME VALERI 


not be corrected by her abiilty, "vemele Included. when bad 


training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords,” 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 








LJUNGKVIST fener 


Royal Opera House, Stockhoim 


s 

A 
M 
E 
New York 


L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. BUaTOR 


BARITONE 
. - Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 


FOSTER contuatro 


ros J. B. Foster, 200 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 








owen | KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





Mme. £. B. de SERRANO| 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE see: 
ISAAG VAN GROVE “x: Pianist 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singin 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


| 4 63 East 34th Street 











ane 


Telephone 
4478 Marray Hil 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recita’s with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 





PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Thistgeeth Xerce') Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


tage offered i 
guarant.ed_to graduates. 





Eve 
year. 4 “Fodiiees Ideal 


circu 
State. 


ident to a broad musical education. 
Home Departuwent for youn 


lars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 

College in session throughout the 
ng ladies. Catalog one 

Lexirigton—the Educational Center of th 





 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
Chicago, Ii. 


624 Michigan Avenue 
Soprano 


«BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
ons Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


agement: Ella May Smith, 
me " é0 jeleresn Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES sunst“teicun 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Studio: Sis Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel nt: 4886 Morningside 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Met 
House Bidg., sag Broadway, N. Y. 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and p~ ==! others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 
































SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertoirz, Concert, Cusseene, Opzaa 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 1gth Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 








Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
‘THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
.BY 
— % 











is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp «04d many others. 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8g70 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry Piano Schoo! 839 Carnegie Hal! 
Restdenee. 522 West 136th Street }NEw YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Reoltal 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street, New York 











JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
E57 1883 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave.,; N,'Y 


Summer School, Point Chaut 


Chaut a Lake, N. Y. 











MUSICAL 


COURIER 





January 2, I919 





1654———_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 fifth Avenue: 


YORK 1918 














'SMusic Lessons 


| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


[> At Home 


A Complete Conse tory Cor Course 
B Mail Wonderful heme stegy tag lesgono pander 

bndonpe by Patrol Maa Hanare and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel ef simplici 


and com, 
Any Instrument or Voice pa | 
fant yenie sted in—Piano, Harmon: 


Voice 
Corn net, Mandolin 












Public 
iter , or 
Irgan and ‘we will send our w FREE C ATA covering 
allt netrumental 0 
SION VATORY 


andy 
UNIVERSITY EX 
¢821 Siegel-Myers idBg. Chicago, Illinois 


HE: 


LILLIAN, A teacher of broad experi- 
+ ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 


Student. 
Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 


PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 


; BURLEIGH 


STATE WVERSETY 
Missouls 


i. -CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 





rt 








MARGOLIS tir CULTURE 


628 Riverside Brive, 0.1. Phone, Morsingside 4863 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


Telephone Cathedral 389i 


mmCczZ>e 





596 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 


cunits» CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His and His Famous 
“Indian MusicoTalk” 
Address : Gare of WHITE-SHITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, postos 





MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 
SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall 





Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ill. 


ss;HUGO 


cone ae 
UCTION 
gudousete, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hill 991 











:REUTER 


PIANIST 


H 6245S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


? HARRIS) j 


SOPRANO 
ee. Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


» Personal Address, 94 Gramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, s#t Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viele 
Helen Reynolds, end Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 160th Street 
New York City 














[ROWE ~-22'2¥.. 
"PUMIST 
“BLAIR +22" Aecompanit 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


HAROLD GLEASON 


Fifth Ave. Presbsreian Chart New York Cit 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT): 


r— Vocal Coach 
NEW YORK 


Com 
664 WEST 113th S 
Telephone 


i ie gu i To a 





‘Nal lip a) 


J. WARREN ee 


ERB 220 "Madinon "A ne 


Phone ar — a 
ROY DAVID BROWN 
PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


D Volce Culture and Actas tiny A 
A 501 Nixon Building, 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezz0-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N, Y. 




















VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, mncIrals 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St, Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








YON STUDIOS 
8. CONSTANTINO } YOnN 


PIETRO A, 
Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle, 














DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
| Highest standards. Artistit environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, “Detroit, Mich. 

















The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Plance ol 
today Peo ctia em pon on Pacer agar 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 
qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 


MAKERS 

















RESOLVED 


That this year | 
shall buy more 


WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


than last year 








Space contributed by Musical Courier 




















* ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
subjects. 
Studio: 161 West 7st Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPAN 
Stadio: ayes 121st St., N.Y. - Phone; 5120 Morsingnide 
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“OBERON,” ASLEEP FOR HALF 
A CENTURY, IS RESURRECTED 





Gatti-Casazza Unearths Weber’s Old Musical Score 
and Bodanzky Rearranges Work for Metropolitan 
Premiére—Scenic Pictures Reach High 
Water Mark of Perfection 


On Saturday afternoon, December 28, at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, Giulio Gatti-Casazza proved 
himself an even more powerful monarch than Oberon, 
King of the Fairies, by summoning that potentate from a 
sleep which has held him in thrall for nearly half a cen- 
tury—forty-eight years to be exact, for, according to those 
who should know, his last American appearance had taken 
place at Niblo’s Garden, New York, on November 2, 1870, 
though an occasional German theatre has brushed the cob- 
webs off of him ftom time to time between that date and 
the present. However, let history wait until the end of this 
notice. At present the new Metropolitan production is 
under consideration. 

The original “Ober@n” libretto belonged 
Flute” class for obscurity of plot and non- 
sensity of treatment. On this libretto— 
which included long stretches of dialogue 
between the set numbers—Artur Bodan- 
zky laid hands, Says Bodanzky in the 
preface of his edition of the work: “In 
the original, no fewer than twenty-one dif- 
ferent stage tableaux are called for. This 
number I reduce to one-third, i. e., seven.” 
Either Bodanzky’s arithmetic or our eyes 
appear to be wrong, for the program lists 
nine scenes and we counted nine. Be that 
as it may, though the libretto is made no 
clearer by its reduction in size, at least the 
opera is kept down to about two hours and 
fifty minutes—which is enough of “Obe- 
ron,” delightful as much of it is. Also Mr, ° 
Bodanzky took out all the dialogue, re- 
placing it with recitatives arranged by him- 

self from Weber’s musical material, just as 
Délibes prepared the “Carmen” recitatives 
from Bizet’s music. Bodanzky has done an 
extremely clever bit of work throughout. 
It is highly improbable that a more effec- 
tive version of “Oberon” could be pre- 
pared. It is not his fault that the opening 
scenes move slowly and that the final act, 
unfortunately, is the worst of the three. 
Considerable blue penciling in the opening 
scene of this third act and the throwing to- 
gether and mutual condensation of the sec- 
ond and third scenes would improve the 
performance quite a bit more. The third 
act drags badly, after the second has proved 
a splendid source of entertainment, and the 
result is fatal. 

Bodanzky Conducts 

One can praise Bodanzky’s conducting of 
the work almost as highly as his arrange- 
ment of it. He has without doubt a better 
sense of balance in the orchestra and a 
sharper command over his forces, in the 
pit and on the stage than any of the other 
leaders at the Metropolitan. Nothing finer 
musically than his conducting of the peren- 
nially fresh overture has been heard in the 
house for a long time. The one fault is a 
tendency to drag at times—something, in- 
cidentally, which he has shown in other 
works as well. The famous music-box 
tune of the Mermaid, for instance, was 
almost unendurably slow and the tempo of 
the dance (Act 3, Scene 2) intended to 
cheer up doleful Rezia, would have given 
even the best natured young lady a bad 
case of the dumps. 

The Production 


What could be done for “Oberon” sceni- 
cally and as regards costumes and proper- 
ties, was done by the Metropolitan manage- 
ment. It is withcut exception the finest 
set of scenery ever observed upon that 
stage. Such pictures as that of the hall 
in the caliph’s harem (Act 1, Scene 3,) the 
palace garden, or the hall in the emir’s pal- 
ace, not to mention the scenic triumph of 
the shipwreck, are not to be surpassed in 
modern scenic art. Joseph Urban designed 
everything, including the costumes, and it 
must have done his heart good to hear such suc- 
cessive scenes greeted with spontaneous applause. The 
opening scene is a bit more suggestive of Cabaretland than 
Fairyland, but with the second picture Mr. Urban strikes 
the harmonious fantastic note and holds it throughout. 
Costumes are many and gorgeous, props few and appro- 
priate. As long as Mr. Urban, the former architect, works 
with interiors, where there are symmetry and balance to aid 
him, he is supreme. It is only in his outdoor scenes that— 
good as they are—one sees that there is not that surety of 
effect characteristic of the others. 


The Music 


To the musician, there is perhaps no operatic score more 
interesting than that of “Oberon.” One sees how thor- 
oughly the first of the great romauticists had thrown off 
the classical shackles. In some of the music, Weber was 
still groping toward the new light. Most of the great 
arias, including the famous “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mons- 
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ter,” are bombastic, swollen, noisy but empty; on the other 

hand all the fairy music—and the score is replete with it— 

is as fresh, delightful and vital as the day it was scored. 

And how exquisite was Von Weber's taste in orchestration ! 

What foreshadowing there is of Wagner. The immortal 
(Continued on page 44.) 


METROPOLITAN TO REVIVE 
“CRISPINO E LA COMARE” 
Reine’ Fiammette” and Gounod’s 
“Mireille” Also Coming 


“Crispino e la Comare,” by the brothers Ricci, an opera 
much in vogue in Adelina Patti’s day, will be Manager 
Gatti-Casazza’s next revival at the Metropolitan, where 
it has never been sung. Wednesday, January 8, is the date, 
and the cast will be: Annetta, Frieda Hempel ; the Fairy, 
Sophie Braslau; Crispino, Scotti; Dr. Fabrizio, Chalmers; 
Dr. Miraholano, De Segurola; Don Asdrubale, Ananian; 
Contino del Fiore, Paltrinieri ; Bortolo, Audisio, Papi 
will conduct. 

Mr. Gatti also announced yesterday that Xavier Leroux’s 


Leroux’s “La 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE AS OBERON, 


The American tenor of the Metropolitan added a fresh success to his already long 
list when the Von Weber work was revived at the Metropolitan last Saturday. 
An idea of the value of Althouse to the Metropolitan may be obtained from the 
long list of the principal roles he sings there, including T'urridu (“Cavalleria”), 
(“Tosca”), 
(“San-Gene”’ ). 
Faust and Rodolfo (“Bohéme”) are other first roles which will be added to his 


Oberon, Pinkerton (“Butterfly”), Cavaradossi 


(“Boris”), 
(“L’Oracolo”), and Count Nieppert 
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Metropolitan repertoire in the future, 


“La Reine Flammette,” with Miss Farrar in the title role, 
will be produced in the week of January 20. 

The distinguished operatic baritone, Victor Maurel, has 
made sketches for the scenery for Gounod’s “Mireille,” 
which will be sung during the second half of the season. 
Mr. Maurel is a painter as well as a singer, and as he— 
like Mistral, upon whose poem the opera is based—is a 
Provencal, well qualified to suggest the atmosphere of 
Provence. 


Sousa’s Own Band to Resume 


Lieutenant John Philip Sousa, now that his military serv- 
ice is over, is reorganizing his famous band, and will re- 
sume his countrywide tours, beginning next spring. His 
first trip will take him across the continent to California, 
and then will follow series in Texas, the South, Havana, 
etc. The new Sousa offices are at 1,451 Broadway, with 
Harry Askin in charge. 


RABAUD LEADS OWN WORK AT 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT 





His “La Procession Nocturne,” a Symphonic Poem 
After Lenau’s “Faust,” Beautifully Played, Arouses 
Great Enthusiasm—A Rabaud Symphony 
Probable on Later Program 


Boston, Mass., December 29, 1918 


‘One of the most interesting programs of the season was 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, December 
27 and 28. Mr. Rabaud, whose quiet dignity and modest 
bearing have done so much to endear him to Boston, finally 
persuaded himself to place on the program one of his 
many splendid compositions, “La Procession Nocturne,” a 
symphonic poem after the Lenau “Faust.” The program 
opened with Schumann’s symphony in D minor, played as 
the composer had intended, without pause between the 
various movements. Mr. Rabaud’s symphonic poem fol- 
lowed. Then came the piano concerto in G minor by 
Saint-Saéns, played by Mischa Levitzki; finally Beetho- 

ven’s “Leonore” overture, No. 3. , 


Melodic Content Speaks for Itself 


== The symphony, written in Schumann’s 
= most romantic vein, was played charmingly. 
Mr. Rabaud was wise enough to let the 
melodic content of the work speak for it- 
self and made no attempt to “color” it with 
= his own personality. This symphony, above 
= ll others, is one best left to itself, as any 
= original ideas serve but to distort an other 
wise delightfully graceful and flowing con- 
tour. 

Mr. Rabaud’s piece was performed for 
the first time at these concerts, although 
it had been heard in Boston a couple of 
times previously, played by other organiza- 
tions. It is one of his earlier works, but 
will favorably stand comparison with any 
of his later ones. It is scholarly in style, 
poetic in conception, and beautifully or- 
chestrated; in it he has caught the spirit 
of Lenau’s poem with clarity and distinc 
tion; it is real without any attempt to be 
realistic. There are moments when it 
savors of “Parsifal” in mood, but it is dis- 
tinctly original and marked by noble sol- 
emnity. It was beautifully. played and 
aroused great enthusiasm in its hearers. 
May it serve to pave the way for one of 
his symphonies on a later program. 


Levitzki Makes Debut 
Mr. Levitzki made his debut at these con- 





certs. He has played here in recital three 
times in the last two years and has won 
for himself a host of admirers. His per 





formance of the concerto was brilliant and 


facile, particularly in the first and third 
movements; the second was taken at a 
slower tempo than usual and lacked the 
sparkle and shimmer one naturally asso 
ciates with it. It was not done to favor 
= any limitation of technic, however, as he 
= proved the wonderful capability of his 


nimble fingers in the other two movements 
= Although very youthful, he makes no at 
tempt to capitalize his youth and is content 
= to take his place and be judged along with 
= his older and more experienced brother 
= pianists. With the exception of an occa- 
= sional jump off the stool, a recent acquisi- 
tion, by the way. he is free from manner 
isms and becomingly modest in demeanor 
His playing was greeted with well deserved 
enthusiasm and he was obliged to acknowl- 
edge the applause several times 

The Beethoven overture was played with 
discretion and good taste. the stunning 
climax of the coda was carefully and amply 
built and was a fitting end to a brilliant 
program. 

Bonnet Draws Capacity Audiences 


Joseph Bonnet, the admired French or- 
ganist, gave the first of a series of two re- 
citals in Emmanuel ( *hurch, Sunday even- 
ing, December 22. His program, with one 
exception, was made up entirely of works 
by French composers and included a group 
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of three of his own compositions. It was 
a program of distinction and unusual interest, evi- 
dently chosen with a view to utilizing the almost 


limitless resources placed at his command in the new 
Cassavant organ. The program was as follows: 

Christmas carol, from “Lorraine,” Guilmant: three in- 
terludes on the Advent hymn, “Creator alme siderum,” 
the first two by Jean Titelouze and the third by Bach: 
atitumn poems, Joseph Bonnet; pastorale, Bach; three in 
terludes on Gregorian antiphones, Chausson: “Theme 
Varie,” Ropartz; “Piece Heroique,” César Franck; rhap- 
sody. No. 3, Saint-Saéns, and finale from Vierne’s first 
symphony. 

Mr. Bonnet’s remarkable ability is too well known to 
need any extensive commendatory remarks. Suffice it 
to sey that his virtuosity as an organist is not surpassed 
hv any of the greatest artists on their chosen instruments 
What is more to his everlasting credit, he plays with an 
ardor and an enthusiasm which is at once transmitted to 

(Continued on page 48.) 














REGARDING “MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE” 


A Few Historical and Analytical Comments 





By Edgar Stillman Kelley 


MUSICAL COURIER 








The house with which my earliest memories are asso- 
ciated was built upon “wild land,” and one of my child- 
hood’s keenest pleasures consisted in gathering bouquets 
of wild flowers, which grew in great profusion. Indeed, 
my mother discovered no less than forty-two varieties on 
the grounds. Years later on visiting the village I found 
it had become a city with all the modern improvements. 
Smooth lawns with well kept flower beds had replaced 
the irregular turf, but while I admired the superior culti- 
vation and the beauty of the floral display, I sadly missed 
the badger lilies, butter cups, wild violets and anemones. 

I have often since thought that in the realm of music 
many of the simpler or more primitive blossoms possess 
a charm which cultivation does not always improve. 
Carlyle speaks of that peculiar emphasis given to a uni- 
versal truth when spontaneously uttered by primitive man. 
A similar power is inherent in those melodies which germi- 
nate in the hearts of the people and which it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to parallel in the art products of the 
hypersophisticated, As Dr. Marx says, unless we find 
evidence of the expression of the Vox Populi no lyric 
can claim to rank as a folksong. Schopenhauer alludes to 
the childlike naivété of men of genius. The capacity of a 
great mind to manifest itself in such a manner as to sug- 
gest the folksong is often adduced as a sign of true great- 
ness. Witness Beethoven in the “Pastoral” symphony, 
Wagner in the “Sailors’ Chorus” in “Tristan and Isolde,” 
also in numerous passages in the “Meistersinger.” 

Occasionally events which touch the heart of a people 
to the quick cause a song to spring forth suddenly. Such 
hothouse products are the “Marseillaise” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” But for the most part these melodic 
blossoms love to grow in obscurity until full blown, when 
perchance they are discovered and brought forth to grace 
some social or national festival. 

In periods of political upheaval like that which we are 
now enduring, when the atmosphere is surcharged with 
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gunpowder and reconant with murderous detonations, there 
is an ever present desire and demand for musical expres- 
sion. This desire has led to the creation of many more 
or less characteristic songs, but as yet nothing has ap- 
peared to displace the old standbys that have done service 
in the wars and political campaigns of the last century. 
A factor to be reckoned with always in matters of this 
kind is the element of association, for when a_ given 
melody has the start of a century over another, even if 
the latter be artistically superior, the former has the ad- 
vantage of a thousand tender memories which its phrases 
recall, It is not strange, then, that the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Hail Columbia” and “America” still hold their 
own, } 


Why “The Star Spangled Banner” Was Chosen 


From this group the first mentioned by virtue of its 
thrilling historic origin, its melodic curves and harmonic 
interest, was quite naturally selected for our national air. 
Many will recall how, in the old time Fourth of July cele- 
brations, this melody, as it unrolled, seemed to entwine 
itself in the folds of that beautiful banner it glorified. 

But a popular air, no less than a symphony, has its prac- 
tical as well as its ideal aspect to be considered, and during 
the past few’years complaints have been made concerning 
the compass of this inspiring melody. It is singular that 
no such criticism has been uttered against “Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” although its range is identical (a twelfth). Ob- 
viously, the fewer demands a scng makes upon the singer, 
in respect to range or difficulty, the greater will be the 
number of those who can master it. This is one of the 
reasons why the hymn “God Save the King,” with its com- 
pass of but a sixth, has made its way through so many 
decades and lands, and has been adopted by such a number 
of peoples. (The additional e in the setting used for 
“America” increases this range to a seventh.. 

Since writing the ‘poy Be my attention has been 
called to an article by Leon Lansberg in the New York 
Herald, in which the interesting statement is made that 
this hymn was not merely “Americanized” from the Eng- 
lish version at the time we changed our “King’s” streets 
to “Liberty” streets, but was abandoned and forgotten 
during the Revolution, then rediscovered in the-form of 
the Prussian “Heil Dir im Siegerkranz!” This so inspired 
Dr. Samuel F. Smith that he wrote the words of “My 






Country 'Tis of Thee,” which have ever since been wedded 
to the old theme. 

But incidentally be it remarked that America was con- 
nected with the creation of the original air, for it was 
first sung and made known by Henry Cary (author of 
“Sally in Our Alley”) at a banquet given in 1740 in honor 
of Admiral Vernon's victory at Porto Bello, when Britain 
began destroying Spanish dominion in America. 

Without entering the field of speculation concerning the 
sources from whence the tune of “God Save the King” 
emanated or to what extent it may be regarded as Cary’s, 
a few moments may be profitably devoted to a review of 
the more familiar variants, such as we find in Grove’s 
Dictionary. In this connection the statement may be ven- 
tured that the methods of a community of melody makers 
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in developing a song must be similar to those employed 
by the individual musician in working out his thematic de- 
signs. The conscientious composer is not always satisfied 
with his first efforts. Indeed, the many discarded outlines 
shown in the Beethoven Sketch Book, edited by Notte- 
bohm, would indicate that at times the great master, when 
not in the mood for work, would gradually enkindle his 
fancy by drafting a series of melodic experiments. The 
comparison of these tentative efforts with the final com- 
pleted version is of especial value to the student of com- 
position. There is doubtless, also, a period of experiment 
in the evolution of a folksong, during which the value of 
this or that phase of a measure or section may be tested. 
Sometimes the melodist (or melodists) took no thought 
of the possible harmonies called for by a given voice pro- 
gression. This naive procedure renders it difficult to 
provide a graceful or even an approximately satisfactory 
accompaniment to such passages. At the same time it 
makes for unconventionality and occasionally rare and 
characteristic phrases have resulted from these crude grop- 
ings for musical expression. 


Irregular Folksongs 


Hence there are instances of folksongs in which not 
only the figal melody note but the closing chord itself is 
something other than the tonic. Again, there are at times 
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curious irregularities in the metrical groupings, where, in- 
stead of the customary periods of eight measures with 
smaller members of two and four measures, we find three 
groups of two measures, two groups of three measures, 
etc. Wagner, in the waltz in the last act of the “Meister- 
singer” has most cleverly hit off this idiosyncracy. 

While more is known concerning the beginnings of “God 
Save the King” than can be learned regarding those mys- 
terious growths which can only be classified as folksongs, 
there still is a sufficient degree of uncertainty attached to 
it to justify us in advancing its claims as a product of 
the people. 

In glancing over the version at “A,” quoted by Grove 
from the “Harmonia Anglicana” of 1742 or 1743, and 
which he states to be “the nearest we can arrive at to 
the original form of the air and words,” we note that, 
rhythmically at least, the air is such as we now know 
as “God Save the King,” excepting the measures marked 
N. B. 3 and N. B. 4, where, instead of three-quarter notes 
there is on the second beat a dotted quarter followed by 
an eighth. 

We are so familiar with this theme that few stop to 
note the pleasing variety afforded by the first period, clos- 
ing with the sixth measure instead of at the usual eighth. 
Thus we have a group of three two measure sections fol- 
lowed by an eighth measure period. Let the student add 
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another two measures to the first six and see how difficult 
it will be to avoid rhythmic and metrical monotony. To 
this” deviation from rigid convention is due much of its 
laudable compactness which has been retained in all sub- 
sequent versions. 

Grove says that the tune quickly crossed the Channel, 
where it appeared in print as early as 1766 and shows two 
new features worthy of note. First, the opening measure 
was changed to the form we now know (see B-NBs), 
ye the close took the almost facetious turn shown at 

. B. 9. 

Peculiarities of “America” 


It is just at this point that the value of the various con- 
tributions are in evidence. N. B. 5 is doubtless an im- 
provement of N. B. 1, as it suggests what follows at 
measure three, and yet it is doubtless owing to this experi- 
ment of Cary (at N. B. 1) that we owe measure seven 
and consequently measure nine, which, with the accom- 
panying measures—eight and ten—each of which are de- 
rived from measure two (but in contrary motion) afford 
a perfect melodic sequence and give the impetus to the 
subsequent flow of tones. Someone still further enhanced 
the value of the first period by substituting N. B. 6 and 7 
for N. B. 2 and 3. That N. B. 6 imitates the second 
measure more homogeneously than N. B. 2 is quite evident. 
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N. B. 7 is more flowing than is N. B. 3, and yet N. B. 3 
suggested the close at N. B. 4. Here the climactic tone 
“E” is refreshing, appearing for the first and only time. 
But the general shape of the tune at N. B. 4 is one of 
those crudities mentioned above, where plausible har- 
monies are not so easy to arrange. The French editor 
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perceived this and furnished a more graceful melodic 
curve, which is easily accompanied by fitting harmonies, 
but with a triplet on the first beat (almost always a sign 
of weakness), producing an effect not in keeping with 
the text. Indeed, it corresponds with the light hearted 
Gallic manner of alluding to le bon dieu. The fifth 
measure of the hymn having been changed from N. B. 3 
to N. B. 7, the last three notes of the French version at 
N. B. 9 afforded a worthy solid setting at N. B. 8 for 
the words “God Save the King!” It must be added, how- 


ever, that while this conclusion is indeed significant and 
fitting and not to be improved upon, the climactic melodic 
(the “E” 


2”) is missing. 
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in the setting of the words 
“My County '’Tis of Thee” combines the melodic climax 
of the original (N. B. 4), the grace of the French (N 
B. 9) and the solidity of the final English reading (N. 
B. 8). As it stands it possesses a certain majestic swing, 
dignified and Doric in its massive simplicity, especially 
difficult to imitate in this age of nebulous outline and un- 
limited dissonance. 

When we attend the maneuvers of our marines or the 
parades of our incipient warriors chanting their songs of 
valor, we surrender ourselves to the militant enthusiasm. 
We sing ourselves as hoarse as if screaming at a baseball 
game and experience a desire to add something to the 
lyric repertory of our braves; something as stirring as 
“Over There” or as timely as “I Don’t Want to Get Up 
in the Morning.” But we cannot all hit upon equally 
thrilling texts and tunes, so must content ourselves by 
serving in our own way. 


A Community Version of “America” 


Stimulated by the community and other choral singing 
I have recently heard in various parts of our country from 
California to New England, it has occurred to me that 


are all familiar, N. B. 10, 
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a version of “My Country,” especially arranged for such 
productions might be acceptable to the musical public. 

The melodic element being the vital essence of folk 
music the air alone is taken by the chorus (singing in 
unison—the male voices sound of course an octave lower), 
the harmony being supplied by the orchestra. At symphony 
concerts and at other gatherings where a full orchestra is 
available this is easily arranged. On occasion where fewer 
instruments are obtainable the harmonic outlines should 
be preserved by filling in the missing portions with piano 
or organ, care being taken to have the violin figures in 
the third stanza well rendered, although even these are 
not absolutely indispensible. 

If but three stanzas be desired the second may be 
omitted. When only two are required the first and the 
last would be most effective. 

When sung in schools or colleges, where only male or 
female voices are available, the dynamic variety which 
the treatment of the third stanza is intended to afford 
can be furthered by letting a semi-chorus take this passage 
beginning piano and gradually increasing in tone until the 
last stanza. 


PROKOFIEFF PROVIDES FOOD 
FOR ANN ARBOR DISCUSSION 





Musical Events Progressing—Sings Attended by Thou- 
sands—Lockwood Resumes Duties—Laurels for 
Harrison Students—To Hold Victory 
Commemoration 


Ann Arbor, Mich., December 16, 1918. 

On Saturday evening, December 14, Serge Prokofieff, 
the Russian pianist whose modern music has been the 
subject of much discussion and whose activities as com- 
poser and performer have shown him to be a remarkably 
versatile artist, was heard in Ann Arbor before a large 
audience. His program consisted almost entirely of his 
own compositions, Scriabin and Rachmaninoff being also 
represented, and, as elsewhere, the evening’s entertain- 
ment provided much “food for discussion” among the 
numerous critics and music lovers who were present. 
While the masses, apparently, could not understand fully 
what the young Russian was driving at, they admitted 
that his music was extremely interesting and were much 
pleased with the personality of the unusual but charming 
young man. To the professional musician the occasion 
was of great interest and was taken very seriously. 


Musical Events Progressing 


Ann Arbor’s musical activities have been progressing 

splendidly, even though sadly interfered with, during the 
early part of the season on account of the epidemic and 
other unavoidable reasons. The fact that approximately 
5,000 University students have been enrolled in the S. 
T. C. and the naval unit has necessitated considerable 
change in the general musical scheme which has been fol- 
lowed so successfully in the University city. Since the 
schedule of these young men required that they be under 
military orders during the entire week, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday evening and Sunday, student musical 
activities haye been made to conform to these hours. 
The concerts in the Choral Union series have all been 
placed on Saturday evenings, while the Faculty Twilight 
Recitals are given Sunday afternoons. In the former 
series, Anna Case and #rokofieff have been heard, while 
Joseph Bonnet, Toscha Seidel, and Enrico Caruso will 
appear after the holidays, and in the latter series the fol- 
lowing artists from the School of Music faculty have 
taken part: Anna Schram-Imig, soprano; Grace Johnson- 
Konold, soprano; Nora Crane Hunt, contralto; James 
Hamilton, tenor; Robert Richard Dieterle, baritone; 
Dorothy Wines, Mrs. George B. Rhead and Albert Lock- 
wood, pianists; Anthony J. Whitmire, violinist; Burton 
Garlinghouse and Earl Vincent Moore, organists. 


Sings Attended by Thousands 


Under the direction of the Fosdick Commission, Theo- 
dore Harrison, head of the voice department of the 
school, has been in charge of singing among the soldiers 
and in this capacity each week has held several sings in 
Hill Auditorium when the entire body was present. Na- 
tional airs, patriotic songs and the more recent trench 
songs have all come in for their share and splendid re- 
sifits have been attained, Mr. Harrison’s magnetism, en- 
thusiasm and inspiring leadership having elicited splendid 
response from the young men. The results have been so 
satisfactory that the community in general has caught the 
spirit and Mr. Harrison has been obliged to yield to the 
numerous demands of the community by providing a series 
of community sings in Hill Auditorium, which have been 
attended by thousands of residents, and which it is prob- 
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able will be continued after the demobilization of the 
military forces. 


Lockwood Resumes Duties 


Samuel Pierson Lockwood, head of the violin depart- 
ment, who has been absent-on-leave for military service, 
has resumed his duties at the School of Music and will 
be available for instruction immediately after the holiday 
vacation. He will also reorganize the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra which was temporarily discontinued dur- 
ing his absence. 

To Hold Victory Commemoration 

Dr. Stanley is planning to offer Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Hadley’s “Ode to Music” at the next May Festival, which 
will be in the nature of a victory commemoration festi- 
val, as a tribute to the large number of members of the 
Choral Union who have enlisted in the service of their 
epuness. Programs appropriate to the occasion are being 
planned. 


Lois Johnston Winning Laurels 


Lois M. Johnston, of Detroit, who has been a student 
uncer Theodore Harrison aut the School of Music for 





the past three years and who has a ared amon i 
of artists at éach of the last two a Festivals ap 
idly winning laurels. In addition to filling one of the 
best church positions her services are in continual de- 
mand. On Sunday, December 15, she appeared as solo- 
ist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and her splendid work received the most 
favorable comment from Detroit music critics. 


Well Received in Michigan 


On December 7 the following membe f 
of Music ‘appeared in concert rn ro eg geal —_ 
well received by a large audience: Nora Crane Hunt 
contralto ; Hannah Cochrane-Potter, soprano; Robert 
nee, heoc wipeey &e Burton G. Grim, tenor ; Nell B 
ell, pianist; iolinist ; i 
Eeily Powell peed rothy Haymaker, violinist; and 

Sunday afternoon, December 15, 

rtment of the University School 


wg? of ee organ de 
° usic, played in Grand Rapids, this bei i 

Program which he has given in that city ee Boy Bes 
two years. In January, Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished 


French organist, will appear in the same series, 
A. S. 


Earl Vincent Moore, 


Two Concerts at University of Illinois 


A most interesting joint: recital was given on Novem- 
ber 16 by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder pianist, and Warren 
Proctor, tenor, the artists appearing in the auditorium of 
the University of Illinois in the University Concert Course. 
A sterling pianist and the possessor of a charming per- 
sonality Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave much pleasure in 
each of her renditions. Mr. Proctor was heard in com- 
positions by Mozart, Massenet, Lalo, Burleigh, etc. The 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor, was the attraction in the Star Course at the Uni- 
versity for the Saturday matinee, November 30. Com- 
posers represented on the program were Scriabin, Tschai- 
kowsky, Liadoff, Gillette and MacDowell. 





Vahrah Hanbury’s Recital Program 


When Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, makes her 
at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, Jenuary 
8, she will be heard in songs by Mozart, Scarlatti, Hors- 
man, Carpenter, La Forge, Vidal, Fourdrain, Staub 
Chausson, Fauré, Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff. Fran. 
cis Moore will assist at the piano. 
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SPALDING NAMES AVENUE 
FOR PRESIDENT WILSON 





Noted American Violinist Makes Dedicatory Speech in 
Pesaro, Italy, When That City Names Avenue 
After American President 


Italy now has an avenue named after President Wilson. 
When the city of Pesaro decided to name a street after 
the President of the United States a request was sent to 
the American Embassy at Rome for a worthy representa- 
tive from America to be present at the dedication fes- 
tivities. The choice fell upon Albert Spalding, the famous 
American violinist, now serving with the American avia- 
tion forces in Italy. 

Mr. Spalding left Rome early in the morning and, ar- 
riving at Pesaro, was driven to the large piazza, where he 
was the guest of honor at the military review, and then 
proceeded to the Municipio for speeches and felicitations, 
followed by a banquet given him by the Mayor, the Pre- 
fect and the Colonel of the Presidio. Signor Zanella, di- 
rector of the conservatory, and Signor Zandonai, com- 
poser of “Conchita” and “Francesca da Rimini,” among 
others, were present, and were greatly surprised to learn 
that this was the same Spalding who had given a violin 
concert in Pesaro five years ago. After the banquet, a 
long procession marched through the city to the new ave- 
nue named for President Wilson. This was like a tri- 
umphant progress. All the townspeople were out and 
the guests were showered with flowers at every step. The 
procession then. proceeded to the Piazza, where Lieutenant 
Spalding addressed the “popolo,” in Italian, from the 
balcony of the Municipio, in response to instant calls for 
a few words from “Il representante Americano.” 

The Giornale d'Italia, of Pesaro, reports his speech, in 
part, in this manner: 

(TRANSLATION.) 

Citizens of Pesaro: In thus honoring our President you have 
today honored one hundred million Americans. It is not with 
words that I can thank you, though words can be symbols of some- 
thing deeper. The auto- induction of united ideals, aspirations and 
conceptions of liberties can make use of the most insignificant 
interpreters, and it is with this realization that I come to you 
as a soldier of the United States to say that America rejoices and 
glories in this day of Italy’s triumph of a sister nation dear to 
us, because it means the triumph of that ideal for the preservation 
of which we have staked our wealth, our happiness and our lives. 

The significance of Italy’s position in the great war must have, 
and does have, a splendid meaning for all Americans. In 1914, 
at the very outset, Italy found herself facing two alternatives. 
The first and easy alternative was to accept the bribes of her 
then allies—Germany and Austria. These bribes consisted of actual 
territorias gains as the price of a benevolent neutrality and would 
have been more tempting to a nation less imbued with that high 
sense of honor and integrity which was Italy’s inheritance from 
the patriots of the Risorgimento. The second alternative was a 
long and costly war. Costly in treasure and costly in lives, but 
rich in the fulfillment of the great destiny which Italy, true to 
herself, has never failed to follow. The grandsons and followers 
of Victor Emanuel II and Garibaldi could not, and did not, hesi- 
tate. And the material triumph of today is the logical result of the 
spiritual triumph three years ago. 

I wish to say to you with pride as an American, aud as a lover 
of Italy, that it is this affinity of spiritual choice and spiritual 
triumph which so closely allies the true America and the true Italy. 
You were not attacked; we were not attacked, but the principles 
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of liberty and honor were at stake for you as they were for us, 
and for a great people this meant but one choice. Your str ple 
was our struggle; and your triumph was our triumph. Lon 
your soldiers and your patriot King! Long live Trieste, 
and Istria, now at last Italian! Long live Italy! 


AUER PROTESTS AGAINST 
MISUSE OF NAME 


Haitovitsch, Blind Violinist, Never an Auer Pupil 


Professor Leopold Auer, most distinguished of violin 
masters, has sent the following autograph letter to the 
MUSICAL CourRIER, protesting against untrue statements 
and the misuse of his name made on the program of a 
young, blind Russian violinist named Abraham Haito- 
vitsch, who recently gave a recital in New York. The 
letter is self-explanatory. 


vent 


270 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, December 29, 1918. 
To the Editor Musical Courier: 

I find on the program of the blind Russian violinist, 
Abraham Haitovitsch, the following announcement: 

Leopold Auer, attracted by his ability, undertook to complete his 
training, and taught him personally until Haitovitech was gradu- 
ated from the Imperial Conservatory of Petrograd, Russia, with the 
highest honors at the age of twenty. Leopold Auer, proud of his 
pupil, presented him to the Czarina of ussia, who arranged a 
concert for him. Thus he commenced his artistic career under 
remarkably favoring auspices. 

I wish to publicly protest against these untrue claims 
and against such a misuse of my name. I never had a 
pupil by the name of Haitovitsch—I never accepted blind 
pupils as I did not know how to train them—and, above 
all, | never presented any of my pupils to the Czarina of 
Russia. I sympathize with the young man because of 
his affliction and I wish him all success but in justice to 
myself and to my pupils I cannot permit my name to be 
made use of in this way for the purpose of misleading 
the public. You would greatly oblige me by giving space 
to this letter in your next issue. 

Yours er! 
Signed) L. AUER. 


Doubts About Cosima Wagner’s Death 


Last week the Musica, Courier quoted a news dispatch 
from Europe which announced the death of Cosima Wag- 
ner, widow of Richard Wagner. After this paper had 
gone to press, another cable message reported that the 
Berlin Vorwaerts, which originally gave out the news of 
Frau Wagner’s death at Bayreuth, later stated that its an- 
nouncement was based on false information and that the 
aged woman still lived. Whether or not she is still alive, 
it appears established that she is suffering from a severe 
illness and near the point of death. 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel Undergoes Operation 

F. W. Haensel, of the firm of Haensel & Jones, 
was operated upon at the New York Eye and Ear Hospital 
for mastoiditis on the day before Christmas. The opera- 
tion was successful and he is now convalescing rapidly. 











Eivin Bjornstad, Norwegian Tenor 


Eivin Bjornstad, a young Norwegian tenor, who has 
been studying with Oscar Saenger for several seasons, 
made a decided impression in the role of Don Carlos, in 
“The Doctor of Alcantara.” The opera was given under 
the auspices of the National Opera Club of America, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Thursday evening, November 
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= Tenor, as Don Carlos in “The Doctor of Alcantara.” 
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28. Mr. Bjornstad’s voice of beautiful quality and his 


unusual talent for acting was enjoyed by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. He was fully equal to all the de- 
mands made on this part. Mr. Bjornstad has filled a 
number of concert engagements this season and is booked 
for a number in the near future. He is soloist of the 
Good Shepherd Presbyterian Church. 
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Y PETERSON 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


“In the ranks of artists who are making musical history,” said Henriette Weber in 
the Herald-Examiner of her appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


The soloist was Miss May Peterson, of the Metro- 
politan, one of the charming American girls who 
is steadily making her way into the ranks of artists 
who are making musical history. 

Of engaging personality, the clear, flutelike tones 
of her lovely soprano voice found a happy medium 
in the Mozart and Handel arias which served to in- 
troduce her, and in which she showed remarkable 
composure and breath control and excellent musi- 
cianship. 

Her singing later of the familiar aria from 
“Louise” was accomplished with fine regard for its 
vocal possibilities. —Henriette Weber, in the Herald- 
lxaminer. 


Let me hasten to say that I am a sincere admirer 
of this young and charming artist. At her recital 
here not so very long ago—I think it was winter 
before last—she convinced us of her unquestionable 
talent, of the purity of her style and diction, of her 
cultivated outlook along interpretative lines ; and 
we still remember the perfect mezzo-voce in her 
delivery of Koechlin’s “Au Temps des Fees.” 

Yesterday at the concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra these qualities were all present during 
her activity the Mozart aria, “Allelujah,” from the 
master’s motet “Exultate,” and “Caro Selve,” from 
Handel’s “Atalanta,” both suited to her very sympa- 
thetic, well timbred soprano and the facile colora- 
tura, a is one of Miss Peterson’s best assets. 
The Handel aria also proved a good medium for the 
display of Miss Peterson’s legato style—Herman 
Devries, in the Chicago American. 


Miss Peterson has the duplex merit of good looks 
and good voice. The ability to decorate the con- 
cert platform by merely appearing on it as she does 
is, to put it as mildly as possible, no detriment. Hav- 


passages for her to negotiate in the Mozart num- 
ber, which she handled deftly and skilfully. “Depuis 
le jour” is purely lyric in its manner, even though 
many efforts have been made in the past to give it 


a dramatic twist. Miss Peterson applied herself to 
its lyric aspect, and successfully. 

At its end the audience recalled her so many times 
that one might almost have thought the afternoon 
was one of opera and not an orchestral concert. 
Journal. 

This was as it should be. She deserved every recal! 
that she received —Edward C. Moore in the Chicago 


Familiar in all respects with the art of song, 
musical by nature and endowed with a voice of lyric 
beauty and of smooth and liquid quality, May Peter- 
son, the American soprano, made a most favorable 
impression at the concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon. 

Miss Peterson is good to look upon and her stage 
presence and deportment are ingratiating. She pos- 
sesses a sense of the importance of song interpre- 
tation, and through this conviction makes her work 
an integral part of the program. Her rendition of 
an air of * ‘Allelujah” from a motet by Mozart, and 
an air, “Care Selve,” by Handel, put before her 
audience her vocal attainments in the matter of 
pliability and ease in coloratura in the first, and 
sustaining power in the second excerpt. 

Later she sang the air “Depuis le jour,” from 
Charpentier’s opera “Louise,” with fine interpreta- 
tive art and in convincing style. Her success after 
the last was complete, being recalled to the stage 
many times.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


Miss May Peterson was the soloist of the after- 
noon, and she sang in a quiet, self possessed manner 





ing thus conquered the visual impression, her voice which was quite charming. The Handel “Caro 
adds its quota of persuasion to the sum of effort. Selve” with its quiet, unimpassioned phrases suited 
It is of pure, ingratiating, even quality, well con- her best and she sang it excellently.—Karleton 
trolled and flexible. There were some coloratura Hackett, in the Chicago Evening Post, 

Concert Direction: 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 1 West 34th Street . ° New York 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
RETURNS TO BEETHOVEN 


Cortot Given Magnificent Ovation—Much Enthusiasm 
for Puccini Operas—Torpadie and Ornstein at 
Little Theatre—Sandby Concert Delights 
—Howell Scores 

Philadelphia, December 23, 1918. 

Leopold Stokowski was truly in his element at last 
week's pair of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. The oc- 
casion. an all-Beethoven event, received a distinctly hearty 
welcome from the large audience attending. From the 
“Egmont” overture to the concerto, No. 1, for piano, 
thence to the symphony, No. 7, in A, the evening was given 
over to a concert of splendid musical and interpretative 
merit, and one marvelled at the seeming brevity of the per- 
formance 

Opening with the overture named, it was at once ap- 
parent that both conductor and orchestra were in an espe- 
cially happy co-operative spirit. The work was given 
with great tonal purity and a clarity of outline that made 
for keen enjoyment and that elevating sense of appre- 
ciation which only a truly sympathetic and authoritative 
offering can arouse, 

Alfred Cortot, the justly celebrated French pianist, was 
given an ovation as he stepped upon the stage. Cortot 
not only looks the part of a serious minded poet-musician, 
but what is more to the point, he is one. With the style 
of the utmost elegance, a tone of immense beauty and an 
all satisfying technic, the soloist arose to an artistic height 
that left in the minds of the audience no doubt of his 
ability and standing as a piano artist of the first rank. 
The rhythmic beauty present in Cortot’s interpretation of 
the first movement like the entrancing chord work and 
legato of the largo, the assured phrasing as well as the 
bounding nature of the finale, all went to the making of a 
rendition that met with unalloyed approval. 

The symphonic offering brought the instrumental work 
of the orchestra to a glorious foreground that was both 
sustained and delightfully interesting. Stokowski prob- 
ably never wielded the baton to better advantage in a 
Beethoven symphony than he did in presenting the seventh 
on the evening of December 21. The relation of each 
movement to its neighbor, the art of contrast, and the 
beauty of impression were splendid examples of what, for 
a better term, might be called the pinnacle of art. The 
strings were especially good and the various other di- 
visions of the orchestra contributed their full quota of 
endeavor towards making the symphony a vital reflection 
of Beethoven's inspired composition. All credit is due 
Mr. Stokowski for his great achievement, and the fact 
that the orchestra was requested to rise after the second 
and last movement by the conductor not only attests his 
skill as a master director, but emphasizes the excellent 
work of the orchestra. 


Much Enthusiasm for Puccini Operas 


Before an overflow audience at the Philadelphia Opera 
House, Tuesday evening, December 17, Puccini’s “Il 
Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi” were 
offered in an atmosphere surcharged with expectancy and 
pleasing warmth, 

The sequence of works is, to an extent, a symphonic 
attempt in which the music drama acts as a vehicle; con- 
sequently, with a rather lengthy stretch of the imagina- 
tion, this similarity is, in a broad sense, noticeable. “Il 
Tabarro” furnishes the tragedy; “Suor Angelica” offers a 
quiescent scene cloaking a mortal despair that is ulti- 
mately banished by a spiritual enactment, and finally “Gi- 
anni Schicchi” stands forth as a comedy, laughing at the 
doleful wails of a misguided people, two of whom, how- 
ever, love directs to a cheerful and fitting solution of the 
probiem at hand. 

The same cast, chorus, orchestra and conductor who 
took part in the New York premiére were present at the 
Philadelphia offering, and the same remarkable scenic ef- 
fects were apparent. 

Torpadie and Ornstein Heard at Little Theatre 


A recital of much interest was recently heard in the 
Little Theatre. Grecta Torpadie, lyric soprano, appeared, 
offering a program of decided merit and modernistic nov- 





elty. Miss Torpadie opened her program with songs by 
Handel, Purcell and Bach. Among her other offerings, 
“Snow” by Lie, showed her command and deftness in 
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mezzo-voce work, and her interpretation of the Sibelius 
“Dragon Fly” also proved especially interesting. 

Ornstein was represented on the program by six com- 
positions : “The Rain Drop” “The Nightingale,” “Mother 
Croon,” and “Three Moorish Songs.” All were charac- 
teristic of the pianist-composer’s futuristic _tendency. Orn- 
stein presided at the piano during the singing of his songs 
and Miss Torpadie sang them with true intonation in 
spite of the wild intervals and dissonant saturated accom- 
paniments. During the balance of the evening John Cush- 
ing played for the soloist, and acquitted himself with entire 
satisfaction. 


Sandby Concert Delights 


- The recent recital given by Herman Sandby, cellist, in 
Witherspoon Hall, was a musical event of decided im- 
portance. The unusually interesting program was splen- 
didly arranged. In point of interpretation, tonal beauty, 
and technic, the artist was at his best, and as a conse- 
quence the evening proved one of decided interest and 
enjoyment of the large audience assembled. 

The first number listed was the difficult though immense- 
ly fascinating sonata in D major, by Locatelli. Mr. 
Sandby offered the selection with much verve, spiritual 
appeal and entrancing charm; next followed a group in 
which Dvorak, Mehul, Neruda, and Boccherini were rep- 
resented by compositions that afforded excellent contrasts 
of intent and design. In playing the group, the soloist 
reveaied unrivaled technical ability, good tonal resonance 
and a comprehensive mental grasp on the aesthetic as well 
as philosophical values possible. 

A quartet in C major for strings was especially inter- 
esting from three points of view—it was written by Mr. 

Sandby, the occasion in question marked the .first presen- 
tation of it in Philadelphia, and it is a composition of .de- 
cided merit. Written in modern style, the quartet, how- 
ever, is thoroughly enjoyable even to the uninitiated. 
Moreover, notwithstanding the fact that the cello is the 
composer’ s chosen solo instrument, he has not in this writ- 
ing unduly forced it to the foreground. Instrumentalists 
comprising the quartet were Jlya Schkolnik, first violin; 
Frank Gurowitsch, second violin; Herbert Borodkin, viola, 
and Mr. Sandby. The ensemble deserved the highest 
praise and the broad effects like the details, were skill- 
fully and impressively given. The concert closed with a 
collection of lovely solos, including a nocturne (first time 
in Philadelphia) by Mr. Sandby; a “Norwegian Dance” 
from Halvorsen; Debussy’s “En Bateau,” and the Popper 
polonaise. Walter Golde proved an efficient accompanist. 


Howell Scores Before Large Audience 


Opening with a memorable interpretation of Smetana’s 
quartet in E minor (“From My Life”), the Schmidt string 
quartet gave an imposing introductory note to the fourth 
concert at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
This they followed by an offering of the intermezzo and 
“Humoresca” from Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s quartet, op. 13, 
and a splendid trio of interpretations, the minuet, humor- 
esque and dance from Coleridge- Taylor’ s quartet. 

The assisting artist on the occasion was Lewis James 
Howell, baritone. Mr. Howell sang selections from Han- 
del, Verdi, Martin, Stephens and Aylward, in his inimit- 
abie style. The soloist has a delightful voice of rich 
ajuality and his interpretations are of a nature that denote 
thorough musicianship and masterly understanding of the 
artistic effects to be produced as well as the ability to 
produce the effects with the utmost ease and grace of 
vocalization. Mr. Howell was warmly received by the 
large audience, and numerous encores were demanded 
and gracefully given by the artist. Nina Prettyman- 
Howell proved a splendid accompanist, being in thorough 
sympathy with the soloist. She followed his every mood 
and desire with a unity of purpose that was as praise- 
worthy as it was effective. G. M. W. 


Soloists at Fifth Biltmore Musicale 


The fifth Biltmore Musicale will take place in the grand 
ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, on Fri- 
day morning, January 10. The artists appearing on this 
occasion will be Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
oe Opera Company, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist. 
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MME FELY CLEMENT 
Will sing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 17. 
Mme. Clement has included this song on all 
her programs. 
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Opera Club to Feature Russian Music 


Russian opera and music will be the theme under dis- 
cussion at the next afternoon meeting of the National 
Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
founder and president, January 9, in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, It will doubtless be one of the most 
interesting in the history of the society. The solo-pianist 
will be Olga Sapio, the young and talented daughter of 
Clementine de Vere Sapio, first vice-president of the 
club, She will play excerpts from the works of the most 
famous composers of Russia. Arias and songs will be 
sung by Vera Smirnova, of the Petrograd Opera House. 
Giacomo Bourg, baritone, formerly connected with the 
Boston Opera Company, is to give selections from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera “Eugen Onegin,” and Rubinstein’s “De- 
mon.” The Russian bass, M. Batiaeff, has also tendered 
his services, and there will be short addresses by several 
speakers on the subject of the day, including A. Bolm, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Among a large number 
of notable Russians invited, are Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Serge Prokofieff, George Baklanoff, Richard Ordynski, 
Vera Janacopulos, Adamo Didur and Modest Altschuler. 


Vierheller Presents Nevin in. Recital 


Amanda Vierheller presented Olive Nevin, soprano, in 
a most interesting program of Anglo-Saxon songs at her 
Pittsburgh studio, on December 30. Carl Bernthaler, who 
is one of Pittsburgh’s most noted accompanists, presided 
at the piano. The English songs on the program were 
the compositions of Bennett, Bishop, Brown, Batten, Kellie 
and Lehmann, while the American part of the program in- 
cluded works by Saar, Hadley, Nevin, LaForge, Cadman, 
Salter and Branscombe. 











‘‘Season’s Appearances Proving Continuous Successes’’ 





MAX PILZER 


Scores with New Haven Symphony. 
Plays Brahms Concerto in D Major 


The New Haven Register said (Dec. 12, 1918): 

“Max Pilzer disclosed not only facility of execution but a 
spirit of romanticism which contrasted greatly with the hard, 
unfeeling technique of more youthful artists who have 
appeared here. 

“Tremendous are the technical fonande made upon the 
soloist in the Brahms Concerto in D Major, but Mr. Pilzer 
not only met them, but put into his work personality, which 
gave the number the beauty of romantic interpretation, in 
addition to a display of technical efficiency. The soloist 
proved by his rendition of the concerto the truth of the 


Mr. Pilzer makes records exclusively for the Aeolian Company 


The New Haven Courier Journal said: 


Horatio Parker, Conductor 


statement that something beside absolute perfection of tech- 
nique is necessary to make a violin soloist, that maturity 
and experience with life itself are necessary factors in 
interpretation.” 


“The soloist was Max Pilzer, who played the Brahms 
D Major Concerto, Mr. Pilzer displayed a tone of purity 
and clarity, the technical difficulties of which are many, were 

well mastered and there was a fine sense of rhythm and 
proportion. He received many recalls.” 





| Watch for Further Announcements 





Address: 302 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 6734 
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TALKING MACHINE ENTERTAINS 
SALT LAKE DURING “FLU” BAN 





Eight Weeks’ Inactivity at Utah Halls and Churches— 
French Orchestra Entertained at Tabernacle—Eddy 
Brown Cancels Dates—Community Sing Post- 
poned—Lucy Gates in Utah—Music Teach- 
ers Busy—New Song Books Issued 


Salt Lake City, Utah, December 14, 1918. 


With the closing of schools, churches and places of 
amusement, ‘musicians have been thrown largely upon their 
own resources, with more loss to the community, perhaps, 
than to themselves. For eight weeks Utah halls and 
churches have been empty, but homes have patronized the 
never failing musical resources of the talking machine as 
never before. What has been a public loss has ap- 
parently proven a household gain to the music dealers’ 
vast profit. 


French Orchestra Entertained at Tabernacle 


We were disconsolate with the passing silently through 
cur midst of the French Orchestra. The public only 
knew through the newspapers that this aggregation of 
European musicians was entertained in the Tabernacle 
through the courtesy of the Mormon Church authorities. 
Our famous and popular organist, Prof. J. J. McClellan, 
presented one of his best programs on the historic organ, 
and Governor Bamberger made a speech of welcome to 
the group of French patriots and musicians present. Much 
praise to the organist was expressed by the visiting guests 
and enthusiastic credit was manifested for the courtesy 
shown them, 


Eddy Brown Cancels Dates 


Eddy Brown cancelled his dates; likewise every other 
musical and theatrical attraction billed here during the 
eight weeks of silence and isolation demanded by our 
health authorities were omitted. 


Community Sing Postponed 


Among the fall musical events was the huge community 
sing, which was well under way for a mammoth Thanks- 
giving concert under the direction of Edward P. Kimball, 
business manager of the Tabernacle choir; the event has 
been necessarily postponed until further notice. 


Music Teachers Busy 


Music teachers are quite as busy as usual, although 
some out of town pupils have been cut out of lesson work; 
but the love of music is too well established in this com- 
munity to be quenched by anything but disease or death. 
There are practically 400 music teachers in this city alone, 
and all of them are prosperous and busy. 


Lucy Gates in Utah 


Lucy Gates, in passing through Utah between her con- 
cert dates, visited Salt Lake, November 9, having fulfilled 
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her dates in Ohio and refusing others so as to spend 
Christmas in her home State. She leaves here on December 
27 to meet the Trio de Lutece and go with them straight to 
Victoria and Vancouver. Her seventy dates for the winter 
season will keep her on the coast and the#intermountain 
West until the end of February. Miss Gates is greatly be- 
loved in her home State, and her many admirers are wait- 
ing anxiously, for her appearance in the middle of January 
with the trio under the direction of the Musical Arts So- 
ciety. 


Relief Society to Issue Song Book 


The Relief Society of the Mormon Church will soon 
issue a song book for the use of the female choirs in that 
organization of 50,000 members. There are practically 
500 choirs in this one organization, and the women have 
been anxious for a song book of their own for a long 
time. The book is published by the Deseret News Pub- 
lishing Company, and the editor and compiler is Prof. 
Brigham Cecil Gates. His associate partner in the enter- 
prise, the gifted young business man, Edwin F. Parry, Jr., 
died recently with the influenza. But the book is now 
nearly ready for distribution and is comprised of songs of 
every kind, composed and arranged for the female voice, 
including solos, duets, trios, quartets and choruses, some 
new, but mostly culled from the best sources of our stand- 
ard music. 


New Anthem Books for 1,000 Organized Choirs 


The Mormon Church has about 1,000 organized choirs 
in this intermountain region, for which two new anthem 
books have recently been compiled, one by the Deseret 
News Publishing Company, edited by Prof. Evan Stephens, 
called “Temple Anthems,” and another one published by 
the Modern Music Publishing Company, of Salt Lake City, 
and edited by Prof. Brigham Cecil Gates, director of the 
1. D. S. U. School of Music and assistant conductor of the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir. wa CG. 


Jacobs Trio Plays at Sunday Services 


Max Jacobs, conductor and violinist; Alfred Kastner, 
harpist (late of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra), 
and Alfred Krueger, organist, have been playing for the 
special Sunday evening song services arranged by Rev. 
Gaston Oldham for St. Ann’s Church, New York. Pro- 
grams of a high order have been presented by the trio 
and the players met with such hearty response from the 
listeners that the authorities decided to retain their serv- 
ices until after Easter. 


Beddoe Quartet to Sing “The Messiah” 


Annie Friedberg has booked the Beddoe Vocal Quartet 
for “The Messiah” performance, to be given by the 
Oratorio Society in Paterson, N. J., on January 7. Mabel 
Beddoe, the contralto of this organization, will also sing 
in “The Messiah” with the Toronto Oratorio Society on 
January 9. 


. 
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FRENCH ORCHESTRA AND 
ELMAN RECEIVE OVATIONS 





Enthusiasm Bubbles Over at French Concert in Kansas 
City—Elman Launches Lenisdale Series 
Kansas City, Mo., December 27, 1918. 


Under the direction of the French American Associa- 
tion for Musical Art, the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
played in Convention Hall December 16. In spite of a 
street car strike which made transportation impossible or 
hazardous for many, and despite the raging of the epi- 
demic the audience numbered many thousands brought 
thither not only by a love of France and of great music 
but by the wish to support fittingly a musical project so 
far reaching as the American tour of this famous or- 
ganization, 

Enthusiasm bubbled over at the outset of the concert 
and manifested itself in an ovation to the conductor, 
André Messager, the great crowds cheering lustily until 
the orchestra courteously responded by playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” During the performance of the na- 
tional anthem an almost reverent silence reigned through- 
out the vast audience. 

The program included “Wallenstein’s Camp,” D’Indy; 
the Saint-Saéns A minor symphony; the always delight- 
ful and weird “L’apprenti Sorcier,” of Paul Dukas; the 
“Prelude du Deluge,” a violin solo with orchestral ac- 
companiment played by Alfred Brun, concertmaster; the 
exquisite aria from “Louise,” Charpentier, to which Ga- 
brielle Gills did ample justice, and the “Rhapsodie Nor- 
vegienne” of Lalo. The French national anthem ended 
the program and was played with a fire and spirit not to 
be attained save by native born Frenchmen. Several en- 
cores lengthened the program and prolonged cheering 
after the last selection proved conclusively that the high 
hopes and expectations of the audience had not been dis- 
appointed. 

Elman Opens Lenisdale Concert Series 


The first of the Lenisdale concerts under the direction 
of Doctor Cuthbert Smith was launched with great suc- 
cess at Convention Hall, December 6, when Mischa EI- 
man was presented in recital. It is vastly to the credit 
of the wide humanity displayed in the popular young 
Russian’s art that his audience invariably includes hun- 
dreds of musical laymen who profess themselves indif- 
ferent to any other of the famous violinists of the day. 
Throughout his program, Elman alike awed his hearers 
by his virtuosity and charmed them with his poesy and 
beautiful interpretations. The always well received 
“Hymn to the Sun,” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, brought a 
storm of applause from the audience. Other numbers on 
the program were the Nardini-Nachez A major concerto, 
the A minor concerto of Vieuxtemps, Poéme of Chaus- 
son, largo of Gluck, waltz by Hummel, and “Dans les 
Bois,” Wieniawski. Mr. Elman was particularly generous 
in the matter of encores. L... Hee Be 











Philip Hale in the Boston Herald : 


“A virtuoso of the first rank and an accomplished musician, 
he has awakened interest in the organ and in its ancient and 
modern literature.’ 


The Boston Evening Record : 

“The real triumph of the afternoon went to Messrs. Guil- 
mant and Bonnet. We mention the late M. Guilmant, for his 
work, as much as the excellent performance of it, won the 
audience.’ 


Boston Evening Transcript : 

“For the first time within the longest memory, a visiting 
organist was the ‘assisting artist’ of the day, no other, in- 
deed, than Joseph Bonnet, most noted in Europe and in Amer- 
ica of all his Parisian generation. Mr. Bonnet’s resource was 
inexhaustible, his surety unshakable, his ease the mantle that 
hid his pains. Furthermore this organ part of Guilmant’s 
studious fashioning revealed him as the musician alert to 
rhythm, sensitive to color, at once precise and plastic, design- 
ing, accomplishing not for himself but for his instrument and 
for a symphony, for steadily Mr. Bonnet took thought of the 
orchestra as partner with him. Glorifying his instrument, 
glorifying his piece, he shone the more for himself.” 


The Boston Post : 

“It is rarely indeed that an organist not a regular member 
of an orchestra, but a travelling virtuoso and composer, is 
invited to officiate at a symphony concert. The organ is seldom 
thought of as a solo instrument. Mr, Bonnet is indeed a past 
master of his instrument, and in every respect a great musician. 
The concerto itself is conspicuous for its solid workmanship, 
the mastery of form, and the very effective and harmonious 
instrumentation. 2 2 : 

“But with a less effective opportunity to display his mastery, 
Mr. Bonnet would have made a lasting impression on his 
audience.” 


The Christian Science Monitor: 

“The smoothness and perfect rhythm of the organist’s pedal- 
ing called forth a gasp of soluniahed admiration from the or- 
ganists in the audience.” 


What the Critics Said: 


The Boston Globe : 


“Mr. Bonnet revealed the true distinction of his art. Yes- 
terday he again played as a master in his consummate skill 
with pedals and manuals, in his judicious and illuminating 
registration, in the breadth and repose of his style, his vir- 
tuosity in bravura, his taste and Shevacseviathe sense of pro- 
portion, and no less than these, in the invention and admir- 
able development found in his own cadenza and the brilliance 
with which he played it.” 


Boston Advertiser and American: 


“The Finale is the really artistic part of the symphony. 
Here one finds all the difficulty of an advanced organ toccata, 
and yet the orchestral development is by no means slighted. 
There is good, logical figure treatment, clean through to the 
Coda with most brilliant organ work for both manuals and 
pedals, and M. Joseph Bonnet was very effective in this most 
difficult movement. His own cadenza added to the display 
work of the symphony, and was not only well played, but 
was a good piece of musical construction. It had some diffi- 
cult and rapid pedalling. All through the work Guilmant’s 
skill and tact in working up to a climax was in evidence. 
there was occasionally a touch of French confectionery there 
was also a fine exhibition of Gallic tact, grace and skill in 
working up climaxes, which made the work a triumph for the 
composer, for M. Bonnet, for M. Rabaud, and for our great 
orchestra, which has proved recently that it is not going back- 
wards under the new regime, great as its preceding conductors 
have been. M. Bonnet was recalled at the end with great 
applause. Instead of rushing for coatroom and trolleys, al- 
most the entire audience remained to show their appreciation 
of the great work and the great organist who had inter- 
preted it.” 


New York Sun: 


“Of M. Bonnet’s playing nothing new can be said. His 
mastery of the stops, pedals and manuals again astonished, as 
was admiration excited by his fine rhythm and phrasing and 
his nobility of style. His delivery of the Liszt work aroused 
especial interest and he was warmly applauded throughout his 
program.” 


Mr. Bonnet’s Trans-Continental Tour includes three appearances as Soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ONNET TRIUMPHS 


IN NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


. At Aeolian Hall, New York, in Recital and as Soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall, Boston 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 


“When the vicissitudes of war sent M, Joseph Bonnet to 


our shores, they sent an artist who was at once recognized as 
a master in his field and who has not outlived his welcome, 
Nor is he likely to. His manipulation of the mechanism of the 
instrument was masterly, his registration so deftly achieved 
that the labor never fell under observation. The quick re 
sponse of the pipes to his fingers even when he utilized the 
full resources of the crescendo pedal, was remarkable. A 


fine and discriminating audience which did not resemble audi- 
ences ordinarily assembled in the room at all, heard the music 
with obvious pleasure.” 


Reginald de Koven in the New York Herald : 


“The organ under the hands of a master like the celebrated 
French organist, Joseph Bonnet, one of the first masters on 
his instrument in the world today, who gave an organ recital 
at Aeolian Hall last night, it becomes a means of emotional 


expression so potent and so varied as to lend what Mr: Gilbert 
called ‘artistic verisimilitude’ to music of any stripe, shade 


or complexion.. Yet the original literature is so abundant 
that one need not go outside of it to arrange a program which 
would illustrate the widest range of musical thought, or be 
competent to afford artistic gratification and interest to almost 


any type of music lover or habitual concert goer. The audi- 


ence was both receptive and appreciative.” 


New York Evening Mail : 
“Such organ playing should always find an enthusiastic Amer- 
ican audience.” 


New York Evening Post : 

“Bonnet is not only an artist and virtuoso, but a scholar and 
profound musician of the highest attainments. Since the mem 
orable visit of Guilmant nothing has been heard here to com 
pare wth the work Bonnet is doing. His coming to America 
at this time is most opportune and already is exerting an in 
fluence that is far reaching.” 


New York Times : 

“He made a deep impression and disclosed high technical 
powers through a dignified and artistic treatment of an in- 
strument that is too often misused.” 








Management: THE BONNET ORGAN CONCERTS, 44 West Twelfth Street 


New York 
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“BOYS IN CAMP THE 
AUDIENCE OF THE FUTURE” 


So Declares Maud Powell, Who Is Making a Tour of 
the Camps Under the Auspices of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities—Her Remarkable 
Box Office Receipts for Uncle Sam—Her 
Work and Experiences 

Any one who still persists in declaring that Americans 
do not make an appreciative concert audience will find a 
strong refuter in Maud Powell, the distinguished Ameri- 
can violinist. And who should be better qualified to argue 
that point than Mme, Powell? The fact that she has 
concertized extensively for many seasons and is at present 
devoting all her superb art to the boys of Uncle Sam is 
sufficient proof—especially when Mme. Powell is a draw- 
ing card for the camp box offices, 

Swept Ali Before Her 

Under the auspices of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, the violinist has swept all before her. 
And there was in the beginning much doubt on the part 
of certain military officials as to whether Maud Powell 
and her violin would be appreciated. There were one or 
two cases, too, where having taken a chance, the officials 
offered to help her out with a reel or two. This, Mme. 
Powell instantly refused. 

Plays at Camp Lewis 

Her first Liberty Theatre concert, by the way, at Camp 
Lewis, Tacoma, was a real triumph. After arrangements 
had been made Mme. Powell was informed by Colonel 
Braden that the admission fee for the boys was to be two 
dollars. Whereupon, that gentleman was promptly in- 
formed that she had never charged a soldier anything to 
hear her and she couldn't then. The Colonel replied that 
the Government needed the money, and that was the best 
means of securing it. Finally a compromise was effected 

the boys were to pay twenty-five cents-and the officers 
fifty cents. 

The theatre was built on a slope and seated 4,200 men. 
There were no backs to the seats, so naturally the audi- 
ence was not very comfortable when it sat crowded to- 
wether waiting for the concert to begin from seven- 
thirty until eight-twenty. Now, the fault was not Mme. 
Powell's by any means, but that of a thoughtless officer 
who, at the eleventh hour, informed the Colonel that the 
concert might begin because the General (for whom they 
were waiting) was not coming after all. 

When Mme. Powell walked upon the stage she smiled 
charmingly as she plucked her fiddle strings, and said: 

“It wasn’t a woman, boys, who kept you waiting this 
time!” From then on, the audience was hers—one and 
all. Nor did the favor increase because of trivial selec- 
tions, for there were none, but only such strictly concert 
numbers as Saint-Saéns’ sonata for violin and piano, and 
the Mendelssohn concerto. 


Eclipses Prize Fighter's Receipts 

Now, here comes the rich part of the story. Six weeks 
previously Ritchie, the famed king of the prize ring, had 
appeared there but his receipts at the box office were just 
three hundred silver quarters less than the amount drawn 
by “the one woman show.” 

In speaking of that experience and numerous others, 
Mme. Powell was brought to the point of declaring that 
these very boys in the camps are going to make up a big 
part of the audiences of the future. She says they will 
no longer be afraid of being dragged to concerts. Fur- 
thermore, they will not forget the great comfort and 
pleasure they derived through music of the better class 
during the days of military life. 

Should the boys of Camp Lee be quizzed about the 
impression Maud Powell created among them, the reports 
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would be glowing ones. It was after her own recital in 
that vicinity to the second largest house ever played to, 
that Mme. Powell received a request from several doctors 
to go over to the hospital and play for the sick boys. 

“When?” Mme. Powell asked good naturedly, at the 
same time forgetting that she was frightfully hot after 
her concert. 

“Right now!” was the calm reply of the physicians. 

“But—” faltered the ever willing violinist, “I am afraid 
to drive in the open air so soon—lI’ll take cold!” 


Rides to Concert in Ambulance 

There is a time when doctors disagree and that was it. 
Mme. Powell was bundled up in blankets and hustled into 
a waiting—taxi?—no, an ambulance, where an anxious 
soldier of scarcely twenty insisted upon seeing that she 
was perfectly warm. When they reached the hospital the 
boys were lying on cots in the open air, for it was a 
magnificent moonlight night. 

Those who were not able to be outside were moved as 
near to the windows as possible. Under such interesting 
circumstances did Maud Powell play to them under the 
June moon. And they did enjoy her splendid art! Af- 
ter her concert, Mme. Powell led the boys in a sort of 
community singing and, as the “gentleman from the in- 
terior says, ‘A good time was had by all.’” Since then 
she has been there again and it is not an exaggeration to 
say that she “knocked everything sky high.” 

Mme. Powell’s first experiences of the kind were with 
the Y. M. C. A. and in the hospitals. Then gradually she 
devoted her time to the Liberty Theatres, where she drew 
remarkable box office receipts. A recent week Mme. 





Photo by Bain News Service. 
MAUD POWELL, 
Having a lesson in surveying at one of the camps she visited. 


Powell's playing collected $1,000 in three concerts for the 


Government. 
The New York Evening Telegram of November 17 had 


an account of how the biggest receipts of any Liberty 


Theatre had been with Maud Powell and her violin as 
the only attractions. That same paper went on to say 
that “even before her try-out, Mme. Powell insisted that 
she would play nothing but good programs for the boys.” 
To the amazement of every one concerned they have 
come back again and again to hear everything from 

Seethoven to Puccini. 

Substantiating this statement is a letter from Mr. Reber, 
of the Commission on Training Camp Activities, which 
reads in part: “We gave Maud Powell some bookings last 
season and were literally dumfounded at the reception 
she received, not only from the more intelligent officers, 
but also from the least educated of the men. Her re- 
ceipts have been simply wonderful.” 


Kind of Program 

As to the printed program, it is never longer than an 
hour and ten minutes, though always prolonged with such 
phonograph favorites as the “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
“Ave Maria,” “Traumerei,” etc., played in compliance to 
requests called out from the audience. In the community 
singing at the close of the program such songs as “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” “Smiles,” and “Hail, Hail” 
from “The Pirates of Penzance,” are enjoyed to the ut- 
most by both audience and performer. 

Mme. Powell was very much amazed at the wonderful 
training that had been theirs in such work. She plays a 
verse through as though some one were singing it and 
the boys join in the “refrain.” “The perfect pitch, the 
heartiness and volume of the tone poured forth from 2,400 
throats, the quick response to my wishes in the matter 
of pianissimo effects, crescendi, changing of tempi and 
climax building are not only amazing but thrilling,” says 
Mme. Powell, her face aglow with the remembrance of 
it all. 

And so it is not at all rap. sig that the little bobbed 
hair telephone operator in the New York office of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities asked Mr. 
‘Turner, Mme. Powell’s manager-husband, when she would 
return from her tour of the camps, adding that she would 
like to “cast one glance on her.” Truly Maud Powell 
is doing remarkable work among our boys, and one might 
add that she is recruiting for the audience of the future. 
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PARIS ORCHESTRA DRAWS A 
RECORD AUDIENCE IN ST. PAUL 


Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, with Mme. Gills, Solo- 
ist, Record Magnet of Season—Eddy Brown with 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Plays Inspir- 
ingly—City Flocks to Hear San Carlo 


Opera Company 
St. Paul, Minn., December 23, 1918. 

Two symphony orchestra concerts, a three day season 
of grand opera and various programs by local artists, all 
within a single week, ought to give St. Paul a prominent 
place on the musical map. The Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra proved the record magnet of the season thus far, 
packing the Auditorium from floor to ceiling, December 
20. A French program by French artists with a soloist 
distinctly Frenkk and an audience sufficiently French to 
respond to every phase of Parisian color, were elements 
of the stage setting for one of the most notable musical 
events in the history of the city. It is difficult to write 
of the work of this orchestra without waxing verbose, 
and indulging in all sorts .of extravagance. nder the 
Icadership of Andre Messager, the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra has attained such mastery of ensemble, such 
wealth of tonal beauty, such precision of attack, in short, 
such perfection in all its various attributes that its per- 
formance was well nigh flawless. From the opening num- 
ber, d’Indy’s “Wallenstein’s Camp,” to the last strains of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” which was given as an en- 
core to the “Marseillaise” hymn at the close of the program, 
Messager maintained a dignified, tranquil bearing, which 
inspired an unusual sense of his com plete control of the 
situation. There is nothing that is florid or sensational 
in his work—finished art characterized every phrase. 

Saint-Saéns was twice represented on the program— 
first, by his A major symphony, and later by the “Prelude 
to the Deluge,” with the exquisite violin solo by Alfred 
Bruno, repeated in response to an insistent demand. 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” by Paul Dukas, has become very 
familiar to local music lovers through frequent perform- 
ances by both the late lamented St. Paul Orchestra and 
the excellent organization loaned by our sister city. It 
was, therefore, of special interest, and correspondingly 
delightful. “The Rapsodie Norvegienne,” Lalo, was the 
final number. 

Gabrielle Gills, charming in person, and as attractive 
musically as she is in appearance, proved herself a solo- 
ist worthy of her high calling as assisting artist. She 
gave as her selection the familiar Charpentier air from 
“Louise,” and sang the “Mignon” aria from the Mozart 
“Marriage of Figaro” as encores. 


Brown and Minneapolis Symphony Delight 

St. Paul is very fond of music. She has so declared 
many times, and upon occasions she proves it. Witness 
her attendance at grand opera, the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra concert and other rare events. It is good to be 
assured that she really does appreciate the beauty of tonal 
art, else there are times when the real devotee who goes 
regularly to the delightful concerts of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra might ask to be shown. The con- 
cert, December 19, was one such occasion, when scattered 
groups here and there in the Auditorium strove loyally 
to atone in enthusiasm for the disgraceful paucity in 
numbers. 

To the credit of Mr. Oberhoffer and his organization, 
be it said that they gave of their best to the fortunate 
few who came to receive. The program was exceedingly 
attractive, and excellently presented. The chief offering 
on the program was the Beethoven A major symphony. 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s reading of Beethoven is unusually satis- 
factory and his interpretations of the varying moods in 
this versatile work were discriminating and intelligent, as 
always. 

_ Two novelties received their first local hearing—an elu? 
sive and by no means characteristic symphonic poem by 
Cesar Franck, and the violin concerto by Conus, which 
was Eddy Brown's contribution to the delight the even- 
ing afforded this reviewer. There were enormous tech- 
nical difficulties in the concerto, but after a mere passing 
thought, one forgot all about them. One takes mere tech- 
nic for granted with Brown and artists of his calibre. 
Absolute mastery is necessary if an inspiring message is 
to he conveyed, and Brown delivered his message to a 
spellbound audience, who broke into a storm of applause 
when the concerto was ended, and would not be denied 
in its demand for more. The Berlioz Roman Carnival 
was the final selection. 


City Flocks to Hear San Carlo Opera 
Annually, the San Carlo Grand Opera Company brin 
its flock of song birds to St. Paul, nae snuniiey St. Paul 
returns the compliment by flocking to hear the song birds. 
This season the cast included several of the old time fa- 
vorites and various new ones. The operas presented were 
The Secret of Suzanne,” “I Pagliacci,” “Madame But- 

terfly,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “Aida.” A. H. F. 


Concerning the Colonials in 


Romances en Costumes 
The Colonials in Romances En Costumes admit: We 
seem, to all appearances, prim and prudent, shy and ob- 
servant of the conventions, as if hilarity were not in our 
code. of living, and spontaneity must needs give way to 
dignity. We have been educated to consider: hauteur 
more impressive than anger, grace and meekness more 
seemly than noise and romping, love a synonym for mod- 
esty, trailing gallantry and coyness rather than deep pas- 
sion in its wake, control a greater virtue than emotion, 
manners as important as meaning. A veritable picture 
frame existence ! But listen, and don’t tell—deep down 
we are—really—just as human as anybody else!! We 
Rive you greeting. 


Vidas to Play with Philharmonic 
On January 5, Raoul Vidas, the French violinist will 
play the Mendelssohn concerto with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. at Carnegie Hall. The same program will be 
repeated in Brooklyn on January 12, 
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Mr. Montesanto, who became 
a member of the Metropolitan 
forces at the beginning of the 
present season, was specially 
selected by Giacomo Puccini 
himself to create the role of 
Michele in the new opera, ‘‘Il . 
Tabarro.”’ That Puccini’s 
judgment of Montesanto’sabilit y 
was fully justified is shown by 
the welcome accorded him in 
that part by both the New York 
and Philadelphia Press. The 
following notices appeared in 
the papers of those two cities 
following the premieres of the 
new work. 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Montesanto surprised me by the vigor, force and 
vocal effectiveness of his impersonation of Michele.— 
Reginald de Koven, Herald. 


Mr. Montesanto sang and acted with vigor and his solo 
scene was praiseworthy.—James Gibbons Huneker, 
Times. 


Michele, wonderfully acted and sung by Luigi Monte- 
santo.-—J. H. Raftery, Morning Telegraph. 


The main burden fell upon Luigi Montesanto. His 
impersonation commanded respect.—Sylvester Rawling, 
fvening World. 


Luigi Montesanto likewise corrected some previous 
unfavorable impressions as a singer.—Pierre V. R. Key, 
W orld. 


Mr. Montesanto had a part which is equal in oppor- 
tunities to that of the father in “Louise.” He did it well. 
—Gilbert Gabriel, Evening Sun. 


Montesanto as Michele was vigorous. 
dramatic intensity —Evening Mail. 


He sang with 
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LUIGI MONTESANTO 


ralian Baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Photo by White, N.Y. 


LUIGI MONTESANTO as MICHELE 


in ‘‘ll Tabarro’’ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Montesanto, whose embodiment of Michele was an 
extraordinarily moving and admirable achievement, is an 
artist of whom it will be a pleasure to hear more.—Inquirer. 


Luigi Montesanto, who created such a favorable im- 
pression here as Tonio in “Pagliacci” a week ago, made a 
moving and pathetic figure of the old skipper, and his 
resonant voice made the utmost of his revery.—North 
American. 


Montesanto gave a forceful presentation of the role of 
Michele and his singing vas always to be admired.—Press. 


Notable work is done by Luigi Montesanto as the 
avenging Michele.—Kvening Bulletin. 


It (“Il Tabarro”) was admirably sung and acted, espe- 
cially by the three principals—Muzio, Montesanto and 
Crimi.—Evening Telegraph. 
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Albany, N. ¥.—The High School Orchestra gave its 
annual public concert recently before an audience of more 
than 2,000, The program included works by Moret, O'Con- 
nor, Maurice and Trinkhaus. Leta Koretz, a piano pupil of 
J. Austin Springer, played Von Weber’s “Rondo Brillante,” 
and a violin selection was given by F. Carl Reidel. 
“Peep o’ Day” was sung by Marion D, Truax, and there 
were also patriotic songs given by the choir, Professor 
Oliver conducting. ‘The personnel of the orchestra is as 
follows: Violins: Edwin Albert, Grace Aronowitz, Ed- 
mund Busch, Rowland Bellows, Edward Cohen, Frederick 
Corcoran, Barry Durst, Henry Derwing, Ernest Ehmann, 
Charles Fischer, Jr., Anna Gramsdorff, Saul Harvith, 
Gilbert Ireland, Lillian Jasper, William Kelly, Jr., Harry 
Levelle, Mildred Lamb, Edward Morrissey, Catherine Mc- 
Laughlin, Bernard Milstein, Forster MacAllister, James 
Neucomb, Robert Nolan, Charlotte Ogier, Sophie Pos- 
kanzer, Roland Pollock, Rowland Pabst, Merrill Patterson, 
Clara Rosenstock, Carl Riedel, Edwin Scott, Anna Sang- 
master, Kathryn Scott, John Schupp, Lillian Simon and 
William Wright; cellos: Frances Poskanzer and Emil 
Koretz; cornets: George Burgin, Shields Bruce, Frederick 
Corwith, James Dorwith, William Coleclough, Frederick 
Holcomb, Arthur Lamborn and Alfred Middlebrook; 
saxophones: Elmer Hoffman and Morris Stulmaker; 
drums, bells and traps: Gilbert Ireland and Edward 
Cohen; pianists: Francis Long, Edward Meyer and Ruth 
Reidy.——Russell Carter, of Amsterdam, has been engaged 
as organist and choir director of the First Reformed 
Church, succeeding Samuel B, Belding as organist *and 
Alfred Hallam as choir leader. Mr. Carter was organist 
and choirmaster of the Sixth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, for four years; supervisor of music of the Am- 
sterdam public schools since 1911, and organist and choir- 
master of St. Ann’s Church, that city, for seven years. 
Recently he has been conducting the Albany Community 
Chorus.——“The Star Divine,” a cantata by two Alban- 
ians—Frances V. Hubbard and Abram W. Lansing—was 
presented two weeks ago at the Calvary Methodist Church, 
under the direction of Frederick Bowen Hailes——Lydia 
fF, Stevens, pianist, and Jeannette Reller, soprano, gave 
a carol lecture-recita! before the Saturday Club of Cohoes. 
__. Seated at the musicians’ table at a farewell luncheon 
given by the women of Albany for Mrs. Charles S. Whit- 
man, wife of the Governor, were: Mrs. Jean Newell 
Barrett (who acted as hostess); Mrs. Samuel R. Morrow, 
Mrs. Harry B. Weatherwax, Mrs, William H. George, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Gaylord, Marie Minier North (the solo- 
ist); Mrs. Daniel Seymour Benton, Mrs. George E. Gor- 
ham, Mrs. James E. Hewes, Mrs. Howard Ehemann, Mrs. 
E. M. Fitzjohn, Mrs. Abiel Smith, Mrs. Brooks W. Rob- 
erts and Mrs. Harry E. Cowles.——Frank Finegan is pre- 
siding at the organ in the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception during the illness of Professor L. D. Du 
Mouchel. Mr. Finegan is a piano pupil of Dr. M. P. 
Flattery and an organ pupil of Professor Du Mouchel. 
At the carol service of the Community Chorus holiday 
week, C. Bertrand Race, baritone soloist of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church, was heard in solos, William L. 
Widdemer acting as accompanist——-James Harvey 
Sayles, tenor, is home from Camp Meade on a two weeks’ 
leave.——Mabel Clifton Adsit’s song poem, “Peep o’ Day,” 
is heing sung by Mabel Garrison. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Asheville, N. C.—The series of weekly organ recitals 
now being given at Grove Park Inn by Maurice Long- 
hurst, F. R. C. O., is a source of continuous pleasure to 
Asheville music lovers. His playing displays those quali- 
ties of technical perfection, precision and authority which 
are characteristic of the rea'ly talented and highly culti- 
vated organist. Mr. Longhurst is featuring American 
compositions on many of his programs and by his un- 
challengeable taste is doing much to encourage native 
composers.——Willis J. Cinningham, supervisor of music 
in the city schools of Asheville, has just been notified that 
he has been elected a member of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Association. Mr. Cfirningham will present a paper 
on public school music at the annual meeting of the 
association which takes place at Hartford, Conn. 


Berkeley, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Burlington, Vt.—The month of December saw more 
musical activity in Vermont than ever before at that 
time of year. In addition to many concerts, professional 
and amateur, and productions of light operettas, the 
libraries report an increase of fifty per cent in the circu- 
lation of books dealing with music and music* makers. 
The music stores reported an unprecedented increase in 
the sale of music, pianos and talking machines, and they 
stated that they could not get goods fast enough to satisfy 
the demand. The public of Vermont is music hungry and 
is grabbing up every form of music offered ——“Honey- 
moon Lane,” a light opera with local amateurs perform- 
ing, was given recently at Montpelier, the principal parts 
being taken by J. E. H. Gibson, Mrs. F. H. Tabor, Francis 
Sweeney, Lillian King, Doris Emery, etc. A large chorus 
assisted and the entire production was artistically and 
financially successful. “VYaddo,” a Christmas fantasy 
written by Harrv E. Gage, was produced on December 109, 
at the Strong Theatre, under the direction of the author 
and Florence Wood Russell. Among those participating 
were Marion Keeler, Lilian Alpert, Mary Bishop, Ardelle 
Towne, Adelaide Fraser, H. K. Leatherman, H. A. Cooke, 
George A. Marks and Donald Beckwith. The large chorus 
was beautifully costumed. The opening number of a 
series of entertainments was given two weeks ago by the 
Lotus Quartet at St. Johnsbury. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Columbus, Ohio.—On Saturday evening, December 
14, an exceptionally fine concert was given in Memorial 
Hall, under the auspices of the Women’s Music Club. 

















The artists who joined in this program were Jacques Thi- 
baud, French violinist, and Gabrielle Gills, French so- 
prano, neither of whom had been heard in Columbus be- 
fore Mme. Gills opened the concert with the “Marseil- 
laise” and M. Thibaud promptly followed with our “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Then the program proper began with 
the “Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, in which the 
violinist showed his superb mastery and wonderful bow- 
ing. In the two succeeding groups he had plenty of chance 
to show adequate technic and a tone that many times 
tugged at one’s heart strings. Mr. Thibaud is one of the 
most excellent and finished violinists we have ever had 
the privilege of hearing. Mme. Gills has a clear, fresh 
resonant voice, of wide range, and she always shows great, 
skill in her interpretation. Her manner is most dramatic, 
sometimes a trifle too much so; but one forgives it and 
remembers only the enthusiasm and vivacity which are 
very refreshing. The aria from “Louise” was beautifully 
given, as were the two succeeding groups of French songs. 
The last group was preSented by both Mr. Tribaud and 
Mme. Gills, a wonderful combination, which should be 
heard very often on the concert stage. Many music lovers 
pronounced this the most thoroughly satisfying concert 
they had heard for some time. 

Dayton, Ohio.—The Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra gave the opening concert of the season in Memorial 
Hall, November 25. There was much interest in this, the 
first appearance in Dayton of Eugen Ysaye as conductor. 
He had the orchestra under excellent control, the strings 
being especially fine. The soloist was Eliza Helen Stover, 
a young soprano with a beautiful voice. She acquitted 
herself admirably——December 11 in Memorial Hall, 
the second symphony concert was given by the Detroit 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as a con- 
ductor. The playing of the orchestra was at all times 
full of charm and color. Myrtle Elvyn-Bloch, as soloist, 
gave a brilliant rendition of the Tschaikowsky piano con- 
certo in B flat minor——A joint recital by Maud Powell 
and Rudolph Ganz, on December 13, was the second at- 
traction offered by A. F. Thiele on his all-star artist 
course. This concert, uniting as it did two of the most 
superb artists on the concert stage, proved a great delight. 
In addition to their solo numbers they played John Alden 
Carpenter’s sonata for violin and piano. Mme. Powell’s 
able accompanist was Axel Skjerne-——The second con- 
cert of the Civic Music League series was a joint recital 
by Hulda Lashanska and Royal Dadmun in Memorial 
Hall, December 18. Both artists aroused great enthusiasm, 
Mme. Lashanska by her voice of exquisite loveliness and 
Mr. Dadmun by his highly artistic singing. Katharine 
Eyman played charming accompaniments. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
_Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music ‘on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—A_ special musical program given by 
enlisted men at Dinner Key was featured at the Baptist 
Church recently. E. G. Harding, aviator, sang the tenor 
solo, “It Was for Me,” Blount; J. M. Stockhouse, violinist, 
played Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and R. A. Fluke offered two 
bass selections—“The Ballad of the Trees,” Chadwick, 
and “Shall I Be Forgotten,” Johnson.——Mrs, Clyde 
Sailors has been engaged as contralto soloist at the White 
Temple. Other members of the solo quartet are: Mrs. 
Ralph Powers soprano; Malcolm MacLean baritone, and 
Charles Cushman, tenor.——An interesting program was 
rendered recently by the Woman's Club. Christmas decora- 
tions were in evidence and a great brass bowl of poinset- 
tias constituted the central adornment of the stage. Other 
decorations were red hibiscus and palm branches. Mrs. E. 
C Hume and Mrs, Earl Clark were in charge of the pro- 
gram. which was given by R. A. Fluke, Mary Gross, Kath- 
ryn Stafford, Dorothy Mizelle and Mrs. Phelps Hopkins. 
——Mrs. H. P. Branning, of Miami, assisted in a program 
given at Cocoanut Grove. Mrs. William Vogelson Little 
who studied with Mansfield, read war poems. Mrs. 
Eugene Moore and Mrs. F. M. Hudson were the vocalists 
of the evening——A new feature was adopted at the 
recent meeting of the Children’s Music Club for all Miami 
teachers cf music, art, expression and aesthetic dancing 
were invited to act as directors of the club. This organi- 
zation is a community class and all of the programs are 
rendered for the benefit of the public, with the keynote 
To help Miami grow up musically.” Ear training, rhyth- 
mical exercises, aesthetic dancing and musical Programs 
are featured, besides special demonstrations by the music 
and art teachers of the city. Representative work by this 
organization will be one of the attractions during the 
State biennial music convention, held in Gainesville Janu- 
ary 3-4. ; 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Antonio, Tex.—The music for the annual Elks’ 
memorial service was arranged by Mrs. George E. Gwinn. 
Those participating were Mrs. Harry Leap, organist; 
Oran Kirkpatrick, tenor, and a quartet consisting of Mrs. 
Gwinn, soprano: Mary Aubrey, contralto; Oran Kirkpat- 
rick, tenor, and Edward McKenzie, bass. The service 
was held December 1, at Travis Park Methodist Church. 
uae four — mb the Mystic Shrine, also held 

memorial service December 1, at the Scottish Ri 
Cathedral, with Mrs. L. L. Marks in charge of ee ‘ome 
She was assisted by Percy Cotter, organist; Mrs. Ernest 
Scrivener and Mrs. Roy Lowe, contraltos: Dr. Chester 
Chandler, tenor, and Edward McKenzie, bass.——Mrs 
Tames Chalkley arranged the program given at K. C. 
Building, in Kelly Field No. 1, on December 2. Among 
those taking part were Walter Romberg, violinist; John 
M. Steinfeldt, pianist, and a ladies’ quartet consisting of 
Edna Schelb, Mrs, Stanley Winters, Mrs. S, D. Barr and 
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Cliftine Ney. Catherine Clarke was the accompanist——— 
The program given on ber 2 at the Red Cross 
Convalescent Home at Camp Travis was arranged by 
Mrs. Irving W. Rand. The participants were: Major 
John M. Mahew, Mrs. Daisy, Marquis Briggs, Flora Briggs 
and Anthony Ponzill. ——Mrs. C. E. Fitzgerald arranged 
an excellent program, which was given at Camp Stanley, 
December 4, under the direction of the Y. M. C. A, 
Those who contributed were Catherine Scott, Nora 
Duessen, Thelma Rives, Gladys Winslow, Sallie Simms 
and Dr. Chester Chandler.——Gertrude Saynisch had 
charge of the program given at the Lutheran Brotherhood 
Club, December 7. Those who assisted were Charlotte 
Davis, Ruth Francis, Hilda Lemberg, Pearl Coin, James 
Villanueva, Phil and Raymond Schuetze, J. F. B. Beck- 
with, W. F, Deeth and Tom M. Morgan.——Two inter- 
esting programs were rendered at an entertainment given 
under the auspices of the British-Canadian Association. 
The fund raised will be used to care for disabled British 
and Canadian soldiers who enlisted to serve under their 
own flag. Those who took part were: Edna Polhemus, 
Nora Duessen, Gertrude Winterborne, Sergeant Jennings, 
Madeline Sanders, Sergeant Garrick, Kelly Field Glee 
Club (David Griffin, director); Mrs. Martha Baggett, 
Mrs. Laura Maverick, Sergeant Stevenson, Mrs. Krams- 
Beck and Sergeant Herbert Wall. 

San Francisco, “Music on 
Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Ella Scoble Opperman, director of 
the School of Music of Florida State College, presented 
Mabel Kiner, pianist, a new member of the faculty, in a 
recital on December 12. Miss Kiner proved herself a 
pianist well equipped technically and gave a scholarly read- 
ing to the Bach-Busoni chaconne, playing with much bril- 
liancy the Liszt second rhapsody. Henrietta Spragins 
Mastin, who has been a member of the faculty for several 
years, assisted her, and again delighted the audience with 
the rich, beautiful quality of her mezzo-soprano voice. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tampa, Fla.—Under the direction of Mabel M. 
Snavely two recitals were given recently by the pupils of 
the Virgil School of Music. The first took place on De- 
cember 6, when a large audience gathered in the Scott 
music store to hear the playing of the students from the 
children’s department. The results accruing from the 
constant mental as well as musical training, which is so 
strongly stressed in the Virgil method, were apparent in 
the work of each child, Ease and freedom from self- 
consciousness, both in the ensemble, mental and rhythmic 
drills and in the artistic interpretation of the solo work, 
were also evident. On Friday evening, December 20, the 
adult department of the Virgil School gave a technical 
and musical demonstration at Pythian Castle Hall. In 
some of the technical work two pianos and five claviers 
were used. Twelve pupils at the technic tables showed 
all the elementary movements used in piano playing, 
which the pupil learns to recognize as definite principles 
to be used in every composition learned. The playing of 
the pupils was marked by clarity of technic and beauty 
of tone——-Special programs of Christmas music were 
rendered in all of the churches on Sunday, December 22, 
which called into service many of the prominent and well 
trained musicians of the city———“‘The Nativity” was most 
effectively sung at St. Andrews Episcopal Church._—A 
delightful silver tea for war relief work was given re- 
cently by the Friday Morning Musicale in the spacious 
drawing rooms of Mrs. C. A. McKay. 

Tulsa, Okla.—-On November 20 an eager audience 
that filled every nook and corner in Convention Hall was 
present to hear John McCormack and his able company. 
The tenor is a great favorite and the hall will be crowded 
every time he elects to return to Tulsa——On December 
4 the Hyechka Club presented Moses Boguslawski in an 
afternoon recital at the home of Mrs. C. C. Cole. This 
was Mr. Boguslawski’s third appearance in our city and 
he has a host of warm friends and admirers here-—— 
John Knowles Weaver gave the first of his organ recitals 
at Kendall College chapel on Sunday, November 17, Mr. 
Weaver's recitals invariably are interesting, and this one 
was quite unique in that he used the re-creations on the 
Edison of Frieda Hempel’s lovely voice, playing the ac- 
companiments on the organ.——The Hyechka Club took 
charge of the community sings on Thanksgiving Day. 
They placed singers recruited from their own, the Cad- 
man Club, and the Apollo Club, in the different theatres 
and picture houses to give a short program of patriotic 
songs at four o’clock.——Tulsa was fortunate indeed to 
have the Paris Symphony Orchestra appear on December 
12. The concert was held under the auspices of the Allied 
Civie Clubs——In the absence of Lynette Kimmons, 
Grigsby Chouteau Legg, an organist of Oklahoma City, 
has been engaged to play at the First Presbyterian 
Church. Lillian Gillette Epstein, a charming soprano of 
New York City, was a visitor in Tulsa for several weeks 
at the home of her brother, Carl Gillette. Mrs. Epstein 
has many friends here, who urged her to give a concert 
during her stay, and plans were being made for that pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, the epidemic came at that time and 
the recital had to be postponed.——The Liberty choruses, 
which have been so successful here, are to be continued 
indefinitely. The local Council of Defense, recognizing 
their value, has instructed Robert Boice Carson, the song 
leader, to hold his community sings as usual. 


Donizetti Didn’t Sit Up 


To the Musical Courier: 

Some one in the MUSICAL Courter of November 2i said 
that Donizetti would have sat up in his grave in astonish- 
ment at hearing the strains of “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” sung in ‘The Daughter of the Regiment.” 
Now it seems to me that Donizetti would have sat up any- 
how if he had been alive—home fires or no home fires; 
and the dead ones in the audience never care whether the 
singers say “Keep the Daughters Burning” or “The Home 
Fires of the Regiment.” The Musica Courter pata- 
graphist was wrong for once, however, for Donizetti did 
not sit up. He has long made it a rule never to notice 
interpolations. This implies no lack of respect for Frieda 
Hempel or any other interpolator. It only means that 
Donizetti’s principles are fixed. He takes everything lying 
down, and consequently he will not stand for anything. 

Very truly yours, op 


January 2, 


the Pacific 
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REFLECTIONS FOR 
SERIOUS PIANO STUDENTS 


By Sidney Silber, Head of the Piano Department, 
University School of Music 











Don’t “make” music; speak it. 





Music is an articulate language. Without rests (silence), 
language is never articulate; hence sounds without inter- 
spersed air spaces can never be articulate. 
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The pianist’s* wrists are nature’s own shock absorbers. 
Unless they are relaxed, nothing but unlovely sounds will 
ever issue from the instrument. 
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The reason why many soulful and gifted students never 
express soul-full-ness is because the channel from the 
mind to the finger tips is dammed up at the wrists. 





If you can play well for your fellow students, you can 
play well for the Devil himself. 





The difficulty of interpretation does not necessarily de- 
pend upon tonal complexity. Some compositions with 
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many notes played in rapid succession are the easiest to in- 
terpret. This is simply a mechanical, not a spiritual 
process. 





The differences in pianists are much the same as between 
automobiles, Most pianists are Fords: they “ramble along” 
and “get out and under” the music. Aspire to become a 
Packard, 





The mechanical problems of piano playing are simply the 
problems of mechanics in general, i. e., minimum expendi- 
ture of energy, elimination of friction and lost motion, to 
produce maximum of efficiency and service, 





A students preparation is never good unless he fortifies 
himself against all possible emergencies and contingencies 
which may occur while playing for his instructor or the 
public. 

Another reason why the senten of most students is so 
devoid of interest is because they expect the teacher to 
pre-digest the lesson. Such process of pre-digestion will 
never produce an independent thinking and acting indi- 
vidual. Do your own masticating and digesting under 
stimulation of your instructor. 


Did it ever occur to you that differences of interpre- 
tation, like differences of illumination in photography, 
really throw a different light upon what you see and hear 
and intend to convey to your listener? 


It is possible to make a trivial composition profound 
under certain mode of treatment. The converse is—alas— 
all too prevalent 

There are pupils who never reentty spoil a composition 


but whose playing, nevertheless, lacks all distinction and 
individuality. 


Piano playing, under circumstances, may be highly in- 
teresting without being convincing. 

Sincerity of impulse, even with insufficient mechanical 
equipment, will grip the lay listener more intensely than 
impeccable mechanics without strong inner spiritual ex- 
altation. 


A human being with a child's 
and a giant's intellect. 


Definition of an artist: 
purity of soul 


Inexplicable is the loyaity of the 


public to artists 
who have become famous and insist upon remaining on 
the boards after they have passed their zenith, Ruins 
have only antiquarian value—not infrequently only 


archeological value. 


The unl for igh age and creativeness are not 











coloring. 
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RACHMANINOFF WORKS ARE 
FEATURED IN ST. LOUIS 


Efforts to Secure Noted Composer to Conduct His Own 
Symphony Fail—His Piano Concerto Played by 
Pauline Danforth—Casadesus Receives Warm 

Welcome—Large Audience Hears 
Gusikoff—Notes 


St. Louis, Mo., December 23, 1918. 
The Rachmaninoff symphony in E minor was the fea- 
ture of the third regular symphony concerts on Friday and 
Saturday, December 6 and 7. An effort had been made 
to have Sergei Rachmaninoff come here to conduct his 
work, but it was unsuccessful. The work is of a great 
deal of interest and beauty and nothing was lost through- 
out the four movements as it proceeded through the lovely 
successions of rhythm and harimony so entirely Russian 
bizarre, melancholy and abandoned, by turns. The second 
half of the program was divided between the MacDowell 
suite in A minor and the overture “Le Baruffe Chizzottee,” 
Leone Sinigaglia, contemporary Italian. The five moods 
of the MacDowell suite are too familiar to require more 
than to say that they were well received. The Sinigaglia 
overture was attractive and in excellent contrast to the 
MacDowell. It is full of color and makes a decided ap- 
peal—in fact, it would bear rather frequent appearance on 
symphony programs. 


Boston Pianist Soloist With Symphony Orchestra 


Pauline Danforth, Boston pianist, was the soloist at the 
fourth pepular concert orf Sunday afternoon, December 8, 
playing the Rachmaninoff concerto. Miss Danforth’s play- 
ing bespeaks much and painstaking study which has given 
her excellent technic, but perhaps because of her devotion 
to the mechanical phase she lacks much of the sponta- 
neity that might have otherwise characterized her work. 
Had she shown not quite so much restraint, there would 
have unquestionably been more interest. The program 
opened with one of the favorites of the Popular audience, 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” and comprised the over- 
ture to “Martha,” Flotow, the Rubinstein “Bal Costume,” 
the Nevin suite for orchestra, “A Day in Venice,” and 
the Waldteufe! “Espana” waltz. 


Warm Welcome fer Casadesus 


Of the list of artists scheduled for the symphony sea- 
son, interest has centered in the appearance of two, Henri 
Casadesus and Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian who 
reads with orchestral accompaniment. 

One of the largest houses of this season was present to 
hear Henri Casadesus when he appeared on Friday and 
Saturday, December 13 and 14, at the fourth concert of 
the regular season. To make possible his two numbers on 
the program, a symphony was omitted and he was heard 
first in Lorenziti, “Suite en Quatre Parties,” for viole 
d’amour and orchestra, and later in “La Mort de Tin- 
tagiles,” dramatic poem after thc drama of Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, for full orchestra and viole d’amour, by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, who is popularly considered an American 
composer although born in Alsace. 

No finer artist than Henri Casadesus has been heard in 
St Louis for many years. The viole d’amour is an instru- 
ment of which there is none of more exquisite tone and 
greater possibilities, and be it said that not a shade of 
those possibilities was overlooked by M. Casadesus. Only 
because he was given more opportunity for solo work in 
the suite was he more interesting than in the Loeffler 
number where the tone af the viole d’amour was a bit 
more blended and submerged with the entire orchestra. 
St. Louis has heen especially fortunate in having Casa- 
desus and appreciation of this was thoroughly demon- 
strated at both concerts where he was obliged to come 
back repeatedly after his appearances to acknowledge the 
long continued applause. 

The comedy overture, “The Pierrot of the Minute,” 
Granville Bantock, contemporary English composer, opened 
the program. It is the dream of only a moment but truly 
a moment of utmost charm and illusion—haunting and 
drifty in the most delicate of pastel color, very deftly 
painted by Max Zach and his orchestra. The symphonic 
poem, “Phaeton,” by Saint-Saéns, and the very familiar 
overture to “Oberon,” von Weber, completed one of the 
most thoroughly interesting and enjoyable concerts of this 
year, 





Gusikoff Has Large Following 


Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster, was soloist of the fifth 
popular concert on Sunday afternoon, December 15. The 
large and faithful following which Mr, Gusikoff gained 
through his work with the orchestra last season was on 
hand to greet him in his initial appearance this year, re- 
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Two Musical Militarists Mustered Out 


The above photographs show the two brothers, Max 
and Ira Jacobs, who have just been mustered out of the 
service of Uncle Sam and will devote themselves once 
more to the tonal muse, in whose service they were suc- 
cessfully engaged before America went into the recent 
war. 

Ira Jacobs was the youngest bandmaster in the American 
Army. He was stationed at Greenleaf, Ga. Now that he 
has quit the military service he will resume his director- 
ship of the MacDowell Orchestra, the organization which 
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gave three concerts for Mayor Hylan in the local parks 
last summer. This series is to extend intervallically 
throughout the present winter. Ira Jacobs was mustered 
out at the same time as his brother, Max, who, by the 
way, was the only symphony conductor in this country to 
join the forces. He led one of the bands at Pelham Bay, 
New York, and having returned to civic life, will resume 
his duties as the conductor of the Orchestral Society of 
New York and commence rehearsals for a series of three 
concerts to take place at Aeolian Hall, beginning Feb- 
ruary 7. 





sulting in a completely filled house. The Mendelssohn 
concerto in E minor was Mr. Gusikoff’s choice on this oc- 
casion and it was a happy choice as was thoroughly at- 
tested by the hearty applause that broke at its conclusion. 
Michel Gusikoff stands high in violin attainment and his 
performance of the often heard Mendelssohn was entirely 
satisfying. He responded to his hearers with the César 
Cui “Orientale” which, under his bow, is one of the really 
exquisite things of the far East with every shade of at- 
mosphere wonderfully drawn. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of the overture to “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Nicolai;.the Chopin nocturne in C minor; the waltz 
from “Eugen Onegin,” Tschaikowsky, heard here for the 
first time but full of hauntingly familiar themes, charac- 
teristic of the composer; the He:bert “Pan-Americana,” 
more or less a riot of color, interesting in parts, and the 
thoroughly worthwhile Grainger “Shepherd’s Hey,” which 
was so well done and so well enjoyed that Mr. Zach was 
obliged to repeat it. 


An Entire Orchestral Program 


The second entirely orchestral program of -the season 
was presented on Friday and Saturday, December 20 and 
21 at the fifth concert, with the Dvorak “New World” 
symphony. A completely orchestral program with an or- 
chestra which is of the standard that has now been. at- 
tained by Mr. Zach, is a thing of perfect pleasure and no 
concert of the year has been much more enjoyed than the 
one in question. The Dvorak is of absolutely sustained 
interest and beauty throughout and the reading it was 
given at this concert was not to be improved upon. The 
dignity and poignancy of the first two movements were 
admirably contrasted by the rather riotous scherzo and 
finale which showed the ensemble of the orchestra to the 
best possible advantage. The latter half of the program 
was devoted to the symphonic poem, “The Song of the 
Falcon,” Georg Fitelberg, and the overture “In Bohemia,” 
arg Hadley. The Fitelberg number is of rather stri- 
dent harmonies but has some themes of particular beauty 
and one was interested in the orchestration by which the 


composer arrived at his results. He chose an unusual 
theme to work out and while his subject may be open to 
question from a point of view of adaptability, it must be 
said that he acmeved his points through skill in orchestra- 
tion. The Hadley number was heard at this concert for 
the first time and if one says it is characteristically “H. H.” 
a very good idea of the work will be given. It is full of 
color, vivid in rhythm and essentially tuneful. 


MacDowell Suite Requested 


In response to many requests, Max Zach gave the 
MacDowell suite in A minor, which had been heard at a 
recent regular concert, as a feature of the sixth popular 
concert on Sunday afternoon, December 22. The over- 
ture “If 1 Were King,” Adam, opened the program and 
was followed by the Ern serenade, the Friml “Veil Dance 
from Japanese Ballet,” two of the Hungarian dances of 
Brahms, the Godard “Adagio Pathetique,” the Glazounoft 
“Valse de Concert” and the very popular Haydn “Rondo 
al l’'Ongarese.” On the whole, this concert was one of the 
best of the popular season and was enjoyed by an un- 
usually large house. 

Coming Events - 

The concert of next Sunday afternoon will feature com- 
munity singing led by the Pageant Choral Society. 

“The Evergreen Tree,” a masque written by Percy 
MacKaye, will be the principal feature of the huge Christ- 
mas entertainment staged in the Coliseum for the men in 
service at Jefferson Barracks and Scott Field on Tuesday 
night, December 24. 

The masque, which is an allegory of the conflict between 
Peace and Might, will be directed by Joseph Solari. The 
action includes about 600 persons. The St. Louis Pageant 
Choral and the Knights of Columbus will participate in 
the choral work and the St. Louis Symphony under Max 
Zach will give a program for the half hour preceding the 
opening of the masque. 

The fortieth annual convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association convenes here December 30, 31 and 
January I. 2 W. B. 
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ACCLAIMED EVERYWHERE 


LAZARO’S 


Sensational Concert 


BOSTON. 


“What wonder that they applauded 
more wildly than ever. The audience 
took a great and legitimate pleasure in 
the youth of the singer, the mettle in his 
tones, the sheer pleasure in singing which 
communicated itself to those who lis- 
tened.”—Post, December 9, 1918. 


“He rose high in both expert and ex- 
pressive singing.” —Hvening Transcript, 
December 9, 1918. 


“There is an impression of color and 
beauty, of hope and joyousness in the 
voice of Hipolito Lazaro. Several times 
there were great demonstrations of ap- 
plause, Boston giving unmistakable ap- 
preciation of a vocal organ unusual in its 
fine quality and fervor of tone.” —Globe, 
December 9, 1918. 


“Cordial as was his reception, it was 
tame compared with the enthusiasm 
created by his singing. The singer’s 
popularity is merited. He has a beauti- 
ful voice, well used, and most pleasing 
stage personality.”—T'raveler, Decem- 
ber 9, 1918. 


DENVER, COLO. 


“Mr. Lazaro proved his right to be 
considered among the world’s greatest 
tenors. No singer in recent years has 
made a more favorable impression upon 
a Denver audience.” —Times, September 
27, 1918. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


“Unlike many operatic tenors, Lazaro 
has the voice and ability which enable him 
to risk concert performances with impun- 
ity. His very sympathetic organ is of 
a well-rounded tenor quality, refined and 
pliable, and when his conception of a 
phrase calls for a high pianissimo he does 
not try to deceive us with a falsetto, but 
responds with a tone of exquisite beauty 
and warmth.”—Gazette, September 28, 
1918, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Hipolito Lazaro is his name, but he 
seems destined to be called Lazaro, the 
Great. He comes from Spain, but it 
seems written that he is to belong to 
America. His voice is tenor and it prob- 
ably will be called one of the greatest 
ever heard on this continent.” —Herald, 
December 6, 1918. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Mr. Lazaro made an astonishing suc- 
cess by reason of his rarely beautiful 
voice, excellent diction and _ peculiar 
charm of manner. Absolute freedom 
from self-consciousness and unusual re- 
pose stamp him as one of the few truly 
remarkable tenors.” —Dispatch, Novem- 
ber 16, 1918. 





TOUrF 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


“Disappointment often waits on peo- 
ple who hear a singer after reading about 
him for years. The fashionable audience 
which filled the hall last evening speedily 
found that there were to be no disap- 
pointments with Lazaro. Possessed of 
a voice as velvety, melting and appealing 
as that of Clement, the French lyric 
tenor, Lazaro can yet pile up the most 
massive tones.” —Herald, November 19, 
1918, 


BANGOR, ME. 


“Lazaro given tremendous ovation at 
Music Festival Spanish tenor 
creates furore at final concert, being ac- 
corded the most enthusiastic welcome 
ever given a male singer in this city.” 
Daily Commercial, November 21, 1918. 





“Lazaro was easily star of Festival 

Spanish tenor has one of the great 

voices of all time.”—Daily News, No- 
vember 21, 1918. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


“Lazaro Sensation of Maine Music 
Festival. His Singing Proved to Be the 
Treat Anticipated.” — Daily Eastern 
Argus, November 23, 1918. 


“Audience Is Captivated by Lazaro. 
Festival Folk Hang on Every Word 
and Tone of Young Tenor.”—Daily 
Press, November 23, 1918. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 

“The young Spaniard had such a suc- 
cess as comes to few artists in a first hear- 
ing before a Kansas City audience. The 
enthusiasm was almost as great as for 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s recital in the same 
theatre eighteen months ago, and quite 
as well deserved.”—Times, November 
30, 1918. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

“Lazaro Delightful at Arena Concert. 
Youthful Tenor a Decided Hit on His 
First Appearance in This City.”—/’ree 
Press, November 26, 1918. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


—— 


The Sisters Zulauf (Arens Pupils), Sing for Red Cross 
Lisbet Hoffmann Offers Artists’ Concerts in Sims- 
bury—A Tribute to Soldier-Violinist Sciapiro 
—All Branches of Music Taught at Hein- 
Fraemcke Institutions—Ziegler Institute 
at Bowery Mission — Francis 
Stuart, of New York and 
California — American 
Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts Affairs 





Eleanor Patterson at “League of Nations” Dinner— 
Kriens Cantata Performed—Ringo Sings “Rejoice 
Greatly” — Massell’s “Light Opera Club” — 
Wadleigh High School Orchestra Vacancies 
—Grant’s “Hep, Hep”—Capouilliez Is 
Busy—C'rganists’ Guild Gives New 
Year's Luncheon—“Hooray for the 
Girls” by Burns and Sheppard— 

Victor van Yorx Returns, 

Wounded 

The sisters, Elizabeth and Agnes Zulauf, mezzo-soprano 
and contralto, were the soloists at a recital given for the 
Red Cross benefit at 583 Fifth avenue, December 19. Their 


rich voices, fine style and clear diction gave great pleasure 
but it was in their duets, sung with a perfect 


in solos; 

blending of voices, that their performance was particularly 
noteworthy and enjoyable. More will be heard of the sis- 
ters in the future, for they are altogether exceptional 


singers, 
Lisbet Hoffmann Offers Artists’ Concerts in Simsbury 
The first of a series of artists’ concerts under the direc- 
tion of Lisbet Hoffmann was given at the Walker School, 
Simsbury, Conn., 9 15, when this pianist, H. B. 
Meyer, violinist, and J. Gordon, cellist, collaborated 
in an ensemble concert. the audience was very enthusias- 
tic, especially after their playing of the trio by Arensky. 


Miss Hoffmann’s solos included some waltzes by Brahms 
and a concert study by Liszt, following which she had to 
play encores. She is extremely busy this season, as the 
music department of the school has grown and her private 
class in the metropolis is also large. She has had several 


concerts with the trio elsewhere. Miss Hoffmann spent 
two weeks of the Christmas period in New York and 
vicinity. 
A Tribute to Soldier-Violinist Sciapiro 
John K. Sterrett, of the Fort Slocum Y. M. C. A.,, writes 
with enthusiasm of Michel Sciapiro’s recent appearance 
before the men at that post. He says in part: 


It seems as if his very soul has gone out through his violin, and 
touched even the unlettered man who may know nothing about 
music, in the ordifiary acceptance of the term. This is what 


Sciapiro did when he played for the soldiers at Fort Slocum, It is 
certainly our loss, and others’ gain, that he is here for a few days 
only, as he has a special assignment in the army. I speak for all 
here when I say “May he be with us again soon.” 
Jounw K. Srerrerr. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts Affairs 

It is stated that there is no senior class at the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts this year. Consequently no 
performances are planned, The usual junior students’ 
affairs, however, will be given. 
All Branches of Music Taught at Hein-Fraemcke 

Institutions 


Replying to an inquiry as to the branches of music 
taught at the New York American Conservatory of Music, 
163 West Seventy-second street, and at the New York Col- 
lewe of Music, 128-130 East Fifty-eighth street, it is stated 
that all branches of music are included in the courses. 
This means piano, voice, violin, cello, organ, harp, all 
stringed instruments, including mandolin and zither, all 
orchestral instruments (by members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra), ensemble playing and orchestra, sight reading, 
harmony, counterpcint, compositions, instrumentation, and 
there are also lectures on the history of music, an opera 


es ee 
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department, and coaching in Italian, French, German and 
English opera. Frequent recitals by members of the facul- 
ty and by pupils of all degrees of advancement give oppor- 
tunity for public hearings. These recitals are invariably 
crowded to the doors, the press of New York noting their 
excellence. 
Ziegler Institute at Bowery Mission 

The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing made its annual 
pilgrimage to the Bowery Mission December 23, much to 
the delight of the poor chaps who gather there. Seldom 
do they hear such music as was given them that evening 
by the five young ladies; for vocal solos, duets and quar- 
tets made up a very enjoyable program. The soloists were 
Dorothy Wolfe and Margaret Hoffman, sopranos; Flor- 
ence Balmanno, contralto; Herta Bratt, mezzo-soprano; 
Ethel Green playing piano accompaniments. “Silent 
Night” was the appropriate closing number of this even- 
ing, the program being nearly doubled through encores. 


Stuart Draws Pupils From Both Coasts 


“How is it that you have large classes of vocal pupils 
at both extremes of the continent?” was asked of Francis 
Stuart by one who observed this phenomenon. This was 
when he last visited San Francisco, beginning with May, 
1918, immediately filling his hours with pupils. All pupils 
usually stop study there at that period of the year; but 
he had no sooner arrived than his time was filled. The 
same was the case upon his return to his Carnegie Hall 
studio in Manhattan, in November. Mr. Stuart says he 
cannot explain it, but this writer venfures to say it is 
simply because his reputation, built on years of good work, 
draws pupils from everywhere. It was interesting to 
note a young pupil at the studio, singing the coloratura 
passages of “Casta Diva,” and the manner in which Mr. 
Stuart suggested bettering both tone and interpretation. 
The absolute ease of voice production of the singer, even 
on extreme high notes, was a noticeable thing indeed. 
All Stuart pupils are said to sing this way. 

Eleanor Patterson at League of Nations Dinner 


December 9 there was an interesting evening of music, 
speeches and interchange of ideas at Café Boulevard, 
when 500 people met at the international dinner in the 
interest of a league of nations, Mary Kingsbury Simkho- 
vich presiding. Prominent speakers of the evening were 
Stephen Pierce Duggan, Philip Wilson and Paul Blan- 
chard. At intervals Eleanor Patterson, American con- 
tralto, the soloist of the evening, rendered selections of 
an appropriate character, which were received with keen 
appreciation. Three minute addresses by representatives 
of the different nations were followed by each national 
air, Miss Patterson leading the guests in a fine volume of 
chorus singing. Needless to say, the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung by all, was a prominent feature. This was 
conducted by Miss Patterson with great enthusiasm and 
her high B flat as the finale won a round of applause. 
One of the interesting contributions to the evening was 
Miss Patterson’s singing of “Dixie’ to her own accom- 
paniment. During all four verses silence reigned and the 
last note met with a storm of applause. As the final 
feature, Rudyard Kipling’s “Lest We Forget” was sung 
with fine effect by Miss Patterson in deeply sympathetic 
manner. 

Kriens’ Cantata Performed 

“The Star of the East,” text by Charles Reynolds and 
music by Christiaan Kriens, was performed by his choir 
of a hundred singers at Grace M. E. Church, December 
22 and 29, with eminent soloists. Some time ago this very 
singable work was given at the Park Avenue M. E. Church, 
corner Eighty-fifth street, and reviewed then at length in 
the Musica, Courrer. Mr. Kriens has one of the largest 
and best of the choirs of New York under his direction 
at Grace M. E. Church, of which Rev. Reisner is pastor. 
He usually plays a violin solo at the services, the music 
serving to attract many people who perhaps would other- 
wise not be interested in this church. 

Ringo Sings “Rejoice Greatly” 

Marguerite Ringo, soprano of the Central Baptist 
Church, sang “Rejoice Greatly” at the evening service of 
December 22 in the course of selections from “The Mes- 
siah,” the Rev. Dr. Goodchild also delivering a sermon 
on “The Art of Handel.” Miss Ringo is a singer of 
superior refinement, possessing a very expressive organ. 

The choir consists of Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Eliza- 
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beth Ehrgott, contralto; Forrest Shackleford, tenor; Lloyd 
A. Willey, baritone; Arthur Rose, M. A, Mus. Bac., or- 
ganist. 


January 2, 


Massell’s “Light Opera Club” 

J. Massell reports the re-forming of the “Light Opera 
Club,” founded for the purpose of giving young singers 
opportunity to appear before the public in standard opera- 
tic works. The several meetings last season were very 
enjoyable and the prospects of the club this year are 
excellent. For information address Mr. Massell, at 1425 
Broadway. 

Wadleigh High School Orchestra Vacancies 

The Wadleigh High School orchestra desires more mem- 
bers, including young women players of orchestral instru- 
ments. The orchestra is under the auspices of the People’ s 
Music League, of _ People’s Institute, and further in- 
formation may be had of Jaffrey Harris, at the school, 
114th street and Seventh avenue. 

About Grant’s “Hep, Hep! All Keep Step” 

Fred A, Grant, composer of “Hep-Hep! All Keep va 
was in the Garfield funeral parade in Washington, D. C., 
thirty odd years ago as a member of the Light Guards 
and his men were prevented from keeping “company 
front” by the nearness of two bands. Hi inally the men 
themselves took matters in hand by shouting the above 
slogan, resulting in perfect step. It was this incident 
which suggested the recent composing of the song, an 
inspiring march with the same title. 

Capouilliez is Busy 

F, Reed Capouilliez, the bass-baritone, was much in de- 
mand around the holidays, singing in a Roman Catholic 
church of New York, “Adeste Fideles” being his solo; at 
an evening affair in a Brooklyn home and as regular 
soloist and precentor at the Second Baptist Church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. He arranged Hildach’s “Passage 
Bird’s Farewell” with sacred words and sang it December 
22 with Mrs. A. M. Witt. He also has charge of the 
chorus choir of young people at this church. 

Organists’ Guild Luncheon 

H. Brooks Day, chairman of the committee, has issued 
an announcement of the annual New Year's Day luncheon 
of the American Guild of Organists, to be held at one 
o'clock, at the McAlpin Hotel, January 1, 1919. Rev. 
John Hayns Holmes is to deliver an address “Some 
Organists I Have Known,” which should be a source of 
much interest. Members may bring guests. The price 
of luncheon is $1.50. The public meetings committee con- 
sists of Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Edward Shippen Barnes, 
S. Lewis Elmer, Christopher O’Hare and H. Brooks Day 
(chairman). 

“Hooray for the Girls!” by Burns and Sheppard 

“Hooray for the Girls!” lyrics by Annelu Burns and 
music by Madelyn Sheppard, was given an entire week at 
the Forty-fourth Street Roof Theatre to full houses for 
the “Devastated France” committee. The pretty music 
and able amateur participants made the affair very en- 
joyable. To this Mrs. Donald F. Jenks, Captain Anson 
Clark, Fairfax Burger and others especially contributed. 
The songs “Waiting,” “If You But Dreamed” and 
“Dreams” were especially popular, showing the clever 
poetic and musical gifts of Misses Burns and Sheppard. 

Victor van Yorx Returns, Wounded 

Victor van Yorx, son of Theodore van Yorx, the tenor 
and voice teacher, returned last week from France, hav- 
ing been wounded four times and decorated with the 
French Cross. He is at the Grand Central Palace Base 
Hospital and it is said the lad (he is under twenty years 
of age) had “some Christmas.” His early recovery is 
expected. Another son is still abroad. 

Maryon Martin Spends Holidays in Metropolis 

Maryon Martin, the well known contralto and voice 
teacher, who has spent the last two winters in Lynchburg, 
Va., is with her mother, in New York and vicinity, spend- 
ing the holiday season. She has many fine pupils in Lynch- 
burg, directs a church choir, gives frequent musicales there, 
and appears in concerts. Nevertheless the call to the 
“Great City” is such that she plans to return to the metrop- 
olis next season, when some of her Southern pupils will 
accompany her. 
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IN OPERA “MME. BUTTERFLY” 


Paul Althouse was the Pinkerton. Vocally this 
young American has moved far toward the sum- 
mits of fame, and last evening he sang as he never 
has in Brooklyn. - Some of his PIANISSIMOS IN 
THE LOVE SCENE WERE SHEER TONAL 
DELIGHT.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 13, 1018. 


Mr. Althouse sang GLORIOUSLY; after his 
farewell in the third act there was long applause, 
not the politely pattering kind, BUT THE SPON- 
TANEOUS APPRECIATION OF A GENUINE 
ARTIST.—New York Evening Mail, Nov. 26, 1918. 


Mr. Althouse has sung his Pinkerton before this 
season and it has steadily improved. Vocally it has 
reached a PLANE OF REAL EMINENCE AND 
HISTRIONICALLY IT HAS GAINED ALL 
THAT IS TO BE EXPECTED OF THE OPER- 
ATIC STAGE. HIS VOICE WON OVER THE 
HOUSE FROM THE VERY FIRST.—New York 
Evening Sun, Dec. 19, 1018. 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





“ALTHOUSE AGAIN REMINDED HIS LISTENERS OF HIS SUPREMACY AMONG AMERICAN TENORS.”— 
K. LANE, New York Evening Mail, December 10th, 1918 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY REPEATS TRIUMPHS OF LAST SEASON 
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IN OPERA “CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA” 


ALTHOUSE GAVE A VIRILE AND DRA- 
MATIC ENACTMENT OF THE ROLE AND 
HIS SINGING WAS MARKED BY FERVOR 
AND BY MUCH LYRIC BEAUTY.—Philadelphia 
Record, Dec. 11, 1918. 


Paul Althouse delivered his music with the energy 
and vocal amplitude which have gained for him so 
many admirers.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Althouse as Turiddu seemed more than usually 
fervent.—Public Ledger. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE REPEATED HiS CRED- 
ITABLE INTERPRETATION OF TURIDDU.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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SOKOLOFF DIRECTS CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY IN HOME CITY 


Cleveland Enjoys Return Engagement of . Novaes— 
Mme. Schumann-Heink Draws Usual Big Audi- 
ence— First of Popular Symphony 
Concerts Given 





Cleveland, Ohio, December 25, 1918. 

Interest in the concert at Grays’ Armory, December 19, 
was threefold. First, it is always a pleasure to listen to 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; second, Clevelanders 
were very proud to think Nikolai Sokoloff, the guest 
conductor, belonged personally to them; and last but not 
by any means least, Guiomar Novaes, the much talked of 
Brazilian pianist, who met with such great success here 
iast season, was the soloist of the evening. 

The program was made up of numbers which were 
calculated to show the variety. and breadth of the mas- 
terly musicianship of Mr. Sokoloff. Sibelius’ symphony 
in E minor, the chief number on the program, as well 
as the overture, “Solennelle” of Glouznow, were. bril- 
liantly yet tastefully played, the rather somber tone which 
is characteristic of the two composers being held through- 
out. The orchestral sketch, “On the Steppes of Middle 
Asia,” by Borodin, proved Mr. Sokoloff’s ability to paint 
“music pictures,” using all the delicate touches and bril- 
liant splashes of color which an artist knows so well how 
to use, 

Miss Novaes again scored a distinct success. Thun- 
derous applause was her reward after each movement of 
the Saint-Saéns concerto. 


First of Popular Symphony Concerts 


The first of a series of three popular concerts by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, was inaugurated Sunday afternoon, December 22, 
at Grays’ Armory. Mr. Sokoloff presented the same 
program that he did on the occasion of the debut of the 
orchestra December 11. Although on the first appear- 
ance the orchestra played unusually well, improvement 
even in so short a time could be noticed. A good sized 
and enthusiastic audience attended the concert, and Mr. 
Sokoloff is again to be commended on his excellent 
work. 

Cleveland owes Mrs. Hughes another debt of gratitude 
for her efforts in establishing a permanent symphony or- 
chestra. If present plans work out there will be in the 
neighborhood of sixty concerts given by the orchestra 
next year. A number of engagements in nearby cities is 
also planned. 


At the Fortnightly Musical Club 


Dorothy Price, pianist; June Elson Kunkle, soprano; 
Camille Firestone, violinist; Florence Barhyte and Clar-- 
ice Paul, accompanists, presented the program at the 
Fortnightly Musical Club concert, Tuesday afternoon, 
December 17, at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 


A Favorite Singer Returns 


Whenever Mrs. Hughes presents Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink in recital in Cleveland there is sure to be a wild 
scramble for tickets. She has the divine gift of making 
every one seem to be her personal friend and it is not 
unusual for her to hold an informal talk with her 
“friends” between numbers. This trait, aside from her 
glorious voice, explains her unfailing record crowds. On 
this occasion, December 17, her songs for the most part 
came, as it might be said, from her very heart, for they 
were about her “boys,” as she fondly terms the thousands 
of boys in camps to which she has sung. One particu- 
larly beautiful song, and one which the singer said was 


one of the finest war songs, was “When Pershing’s Men 
Go Marching Into Picardy,” by James H. Rogers. 

Nina Fletcher, a very talented young violinist, added 
much to the pleasure of the evening. Her numbers in- 
cluded Tartini’s sonata in G minor, Clayton Johns’ “Can- 
zonetta” and Zarzycki’s mazurka. Katherine Hoffman 
was an efficient accompanist. B. F. 


CINCINNATI APPLAUDS GILLS 
y AND THE PARIS ORCHESTRA 





Program Devoted Entirely to French Music—Personal 
Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28, 1918. 

The event of the week in Cincinnati was the appearance 
of the famous Paris Conservatoire Orchestra at Emery 
Auditorium on Christmas night. The concert will be 
long remembered and will go down in Cincinnati's musical 
history as one of the most extraordinary occasions the 
city ever has experienced. The large audience which 
gathered on the holiday night to enjoy this pleasure 
demonstrated by its enthusiasm and applause the hearty 
appreciation it felt for the visitors as a representative 
body of musicians from France, and as an orchestral 
organization in its purely artistic sense. 

The program, entirely devoted to French music, was 
one of lighter values, the one actually impressive virtuoso 
piece being the inimitable “L’Apprenti Sorcier” of Dukas. 
The concert began with a spirited performance of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” after which followed “Wallen- 
stein’s Camp,” an early work of d’Indy. The orchestra 
immediately presented its mettle. Then followed the A 
minor symphony of Saint-Saéns, a pleasing, graceful com- 
position, more in the nature of a suite than a symphony. 
In its presentation the wonderful delicacy of the band 
and its appreciation of the most sensitive gradations of 
dynamics, were clearly unfolded. It was in the Dukas 
number that the orchestra displayed its best. The prelude 
to Saint-Saéns’ “The Deluge,” with the violin sdlo splen- 
didly played by M. Brun, and the colorful Norwegian 
rhapsody of Lalo were the other orchestral features. An 
unforgettable performance of the stirring “Marsellaise”’ 
closed the concert. 

The soloist was Gabrielle Gills, that soprano of fine 
voice who sings so very artistically and with such superb 
taste. She gave the familiar aria from “Louise” with 
true lyric ecstasy and sang the “Voi che Sapete” aria of 
Mozart beautifully. 


Personal Notes 


Among the younger members of the Cincinnati Con- 

servatory of Music faculty to be released from Govern- 
ment service during the past week was Omar Wilson, who 
returned to resume his work at the conservatory after 
seven months in the Aviation Corps at Ft. Sill. Mr. 
Wilson will take up all his musical activities at once. 
. A: visitor to Cincinnati during the past week was Louis 
Victor Saar, formerly of Cincinnati, now of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty. Mr. Saar came on to spend the 
holidays with friends. 

David Quixano, the brilliant tenor who was much en- 
joyed in “Princess Pat” some vears ago, received his dis- 
charge from the navy last week and came immediately 
to the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music to continue his 
studies under Dr. Fery Lulek. However, New York 
theatrical managers were quick to seize the opportunity 
of securing him, and after ten days of study he was called 
to the leading company of this season’s musical comedy, 
“Going Up.” Mr. Quixano plans to return to the con- 
servatory in May. R. F. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alda, Frances—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Beddoe, Dan—Paterson, N. J., January 7. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Paterson, N. J., January 7; Toronto, 
Canada, January 9; Birmingham, Pa., January 18, 
February 18. P 

Berkshire String Quartet—Philadelphia, February 2 

Bonnet, Joseph—Ann Arbor, Mich., January 21 

Brown, Eddy—Minneapolis, Minn., December 20. 

Byrd, Winifred—Winston-Salem, N. C., January 27; 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 12; Niagara Falls, Febru- 
ary 14; Chicago, Ill., February 25. 

Case, Anna—Montreal, Canada, pgnesy 6. 

Curtiss, Caroline—Jamestown, N. Y., January 9. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Buffalo, January 15. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wichita, Kan., April 12. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Garrison, Mabel—Altoona, Pa., March 10 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April 5. 

Graveure, Louis—Pittsburgh, Pa., January to 

Hart, Charles—Boston, Mass., January 12. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Altoona, Pa., January 20. 

Hinkle, Florence—Detroit, Mich., January 30 and Feb- 
ruary I. 

Hofmann, Josef—Pittsburgh, January 13. 

Homer, Louise—Altoona, Pa., February 3. 

Hughes, Edwin—Detroit, Mich., December 29. 

Laurenti, Mario—Boston, Mass., January 13; New Ro 
chelle, N. Y., January 14. 

Leginska, Ethel—Montreal, January 12. 

Maazel, Marvin—Boston, February 8 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Cincinnati, January 3 and 4. 

McCormack, John—Wichita, Kan., January 22. 

Mero, Yolanda—Pittsburgh, January 10; Havana, Cuba, 
February 14. 

Morris, Edward—Buffalo, January 11 

Novaes, Guiomar—Kansas City, January 24. 

Ornstein, Leo—Altoona, Pa., January 3. 

Patton, Fred—Boston, Mass., January 12. 

Powell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Riegger, Neira—Allentown, Pa., February 14. 

Samaroff, Olga—New York City, January 12, 13, 23; 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 27, February 7, 8; New 
York City, February 11; Pittsburgh, Ie bruary 17, 
18; Baltimore, March 3; Washington, D. ¢ . March 
4; Syracuse, N. Y., March 7 

Seagle, Oscar—Kansas City, Mo., January 26. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Altoona, Pa., April 2. 

Strock, Mabel—Buffalo, January 25. 

Vidas, Raoul—Kansas City, January 28. 

Wagner, Winifred Poore—Buffalo, January 25. 

Weldon, Henry—Paterson, N. J., January 7. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Chicago, Ill, January 12. 


January 24; 


Thompson Moves Into New Studio 


After. teaching for two years in Bayonne, N. J., G. Kirt 
land Thompson has moved his studio to 113 West Seventy- 
fourth street, New York City, where he is experiencing 
much success. Mr. Thompson is baritone soloist of the 
Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, Paterson, N. J., where 
a high musical standard prevails. Dolly Emanuel, of 
Bayonne, N. J., one of Mr. Thompson's pupils, has done 
creditable work during the past year in the various can 
tonnients. Another pupil—lIrene Bolstein, also of Bayonne 
—who has been studying with Mr. Thompson for two 
years, is developing a dramatic soprano voice of unusual 
timbre; her voice. possesses a range of something over 
three octaves. 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 

















The Paderewski press agent has easy sailing these 
days. 
tment 
The hearing on the bill for a National Conserva- 
tory of Music will be held in Washington, January 
8, at ten o'clock in the morning. 


Paci 

One way of collecting the war indemnity from 
Germany would be to put a heavy tax on every 
Teuton every time he says that there is nothing in 
English music. 





ilcedlbieiasee 

Instead of reviving another silly old Italian opera 
buffa of the defunct kind, “Crispino e la Comare,” 
the Metropolitan Opera House might well have se- 
lected an additional American opera for presenta- 
tion this season. 


rhe two best known tenors of the world—Enrico 
Caruso and John McCormack—sat at the same table 
last Sunday evening. It was the head table at the 
great banquet given at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
in honor of United States Marshal Thomas D. Mc- 

Carthy. The leading men from practically every 
walk of life of the city were present. Mr, McCor- 
mack sang “The Star Spangled Banner” at the be- 
ginning of the evening, 

—- ©——__ 

January was the month in which several very 
young musicians began their mundane career, For 
instance, Auber, January 29, 1782. “Fra Diavolo” 
is about the only work of his to last to these days. 
Max Bruch was born on January 6, 1838; Chabrier, 
January 18, 1841; César Cui, January 18, 1835; 
Edouard Lalo, January 27, 1823; Mozart, January 
27, 1756; J. K. Paine, January 9, 1839; Schubert, 
January 31, 1797; Christian Sinding, January 11, 
1856. Those composers who died in January are: 
Delibes, 16, 1891; Flotow, 24, 1883; Stephen c. 
Foster, 13, 1864; Godard, 10, 1895; MacDowell, 2 
1908 ; Ponchielli, 16, 1886; Reyer, 15, 1909; Verd 
27, 1901. It is always interesting to compare the 
verdict of the present generation with that of the 
contemporaries of the composers. Ponchielli was 
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once esteemed a rival of Verdi, and Flotow had 

a host of admirers. Mozart and Schubert died as 

paupers, however, and died young, too, before they 

had the chance of knowing whether the world meant 

to accept them as great composers or not. 
a 

Music publishers are out with the official an- 
nouncement that the season for war songs is closed 
now and forever. No more martial ditties are de- 
sired by the publishers, However, spring and sum- 
mer will be here shortly, and then the “Spring” and 
“sing,” and “June” and “honeymoon” geniuses will 
be able to come into their own again. 

mesic eneminwee 

Mayor Hylan has signed the ordinance recently 
passed by the Board of Aldermen of New York, 
limiting the amusement ticket speculators’ profit to 
50 cents per pasteboard, compelling them to take out 
an annual $250 license, and making it a misde- 
meanor to sell tickets on the public highways. This 
was a law long ngeded in this city, and its strict en- 
forcement will sérve as a boon to theatre and con- 
certgoers in the metropolis. 

——_@— 

On another page there is mentioned the story that 
certain German elements in New York are contem- 
plating a season in March of German opera with 
German artists, formerly of the Metropolitan. 
Will the peace treaty be signed by March? Today’s 
paper tells of American dancers hissed and booed 
off the stage at a Berlin music hall. Discretion is 
the better part of valor.: For the moment we only 
add those three thoughts together in our mind and 
wait to see if any such project gets at all beyond the 
stage of sounding out public opinion. Wagner in 
English by American artists we should welcome, 
welcome with far greater pleasure than Weber in 
English, as per the Metropolitan “Oberon,” for 
Wagner gives a greater, a nobler pleasure than 
Weber. 

ae 

The University of California recently inaugurated 
a new feature which is bound to prove of inestim- 
able value. Two musical “missionaries” were sent 
out by the university to spread the gospel of musi- 
cal art in towns not reached by the usual concert 
courses. The artists chosen for this work were spe- 
cially fitted for it—Sigmund Beel, violinist, whose 
concerts in Great Britain, Europe, and this country, 
have made his name known internationally—an en- 
thusiast who believes that art can be brought to the 
people and whose experience has taught him what 
means must be adopted to accomplish this end; and 
George Stewart McManus, a young pianist whose 
success since his recent return from study in Eu- 
rope gives promise of a great future. The two 
musicians have traveled all through San Luis Obis- 
po county, playing concert works, solos and sonatas 
from the classic school, lecturing and explaining the 
works on the programs and meeting the members of 
their audiences, thus bringing the artist as well as 
his art to the people. It is a good work, one worthy 
of emulation by other universities, and will doubt- 
less meet the success which it deserves. 

. ——— 

Musical and patriotic history was made in the 
Anditorium, Minneapolis, 6n Wednesday evening, 
December 18, when the oldest symphony orchestra 
in the world heard and applauded one of the young- 
est symphony orchestras in the world. The Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra, which gave a concert in 
Minneapolis on Thursday, December 19, listened in 
a body the previous evening to the home organiza- 
tion. The most thrilling moment of the concert 
came just before the intermission, when Emil Ober- 
hoffer, the conductor, lifted the musicians and the 
audience to their feet and played the “Marseillaise.” 
Everybody sang whether he could or not. At the 
end of the number the audience remained standing, 
cheering and applauding with an enthusiasm that 
would not be silenced until Mr. Oberhoffer started 
the “Marseillaise” once more and everybody sang 
louder and more heartily than before. The unusual 
feature of the two orchestras at the same concert, 
one on the stage and the other in the audience, was 
repeated in St. Paul on the Friday evening follow- 
ing, when the Minneapolis musicians accepted a re- 
turn invitation from the Paris Orchestra and at- 
tended its concert in a body at the St. Paul Audi- 
torium. The Paris Orchestra was brought to Min- 
neapolis under the auspices of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, who changed their own or- 
chestral dates in order to conform with the last- 
minute rerouting of the French Orchestra on the 
day of the Minneapolis concert. Th directors of 
the Orchestral Association of Minneapolis tendered 
a luncheon and reception to their visitors at the Min- 
neapolis Club. The luncheon was presided over by 
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E. L. Carpenter, president ofthe Orchestral Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, and was opened with a stir- 
ring address by Dr. Marion L. Burton, president of 
the University of Minnesota, welcoming the Paris 
visitors to Minnesota. Mr. Oberhoffer made a 
charming speech of welcome in French, which was 
replied to by M. André Messager. 
Qe 


In fact, we have been severely taken to task by a 
certain official of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for not having welcomed the proposed production 
of “Oberon” with open arms. Now that the work 
has been produced, we wish to make clear once 
more that to “Oberon” itself we had no objection. 
Parts of it we greatly enjoyed. Our point merely 
was that there are far nobler and more worthy 
German works than “Oberon”; also that we were 
(and still are) unable to understand the policy of 4 
house which banishes Wagner because of his Ger- 
mznism and still presents Weber. It did not seem 
logical to us. In fact, it is not logical. Think of 
what the huge sums of money expended on the 
“Oberon” scenery would have done in refurbishing 
some of the Wagnerian works! And Mr. Gatti’s 
statement—made to us last year—that he could not 
find a cast of American singers to do Wagner in 
English merely convinces us that he does not know 
the field of American Gperatic singers as well as we 
thought he did. We shall be pleased to pick out a 
cast of American singers for him that we will guar- 
antee can give, for instance, a “Lohengrin,” a 

“Tannhauser,” or even a “Tristan,” vastly better 
than the mediocre collection of German singers who 
formerly belonged to the Metropolitan. 


eaniiomiond icant 
PROVINCIALISM 


One of the great symphony orchestras of this 
country recently offered to give six free Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts, to which no admission would be 
charged, if the city council would appropriate $10,- 
ooo toward the actual expenses, amounting to $18,- 
000, the orchestra, through its supporting associa- 
tions, being willing to shoulder the other $8,000 it- 
self. It was a noble offer, freely made, with the 
object of bringing the best of music within the 
reach of those people who cannot afford to buy tick- 
ets to the regular concerts of the organization. And 
what happened ? 

The president of the city’s Sabbath Association— 
a clergyman—appeared before the council and said: 

“We are now enjoying quiet Sabbaths and the day 
should continue to be kept quiet. You have no right to 
take taxpayers’ money, paid for one purpose and divert 
it to another. The laws of this commonwealth prohibit 
the engagement of any unnecessary labor on the Sabbath. 
This offer has for its aim the giving of Sunday concerts 
later on to which admission will be charged.” 

“Don’t you think the poor people will benefit by these 
concerts?” asked a councilman. 

“It does not appear as if the poor people were making 
any demands for these concerts. They will be benefited 
more by having the Sabbath conducted as it is,” was the 
reply. 

Then another minister, representing a Baptist 
conference, and a third one, representing a Metho- 
dist conference, presented resolutions adopted by 
those bodies protesting against the concerts. 

“I believe in giving the poor and hard working people 
every chance for recreation,” said another councilman ; 
“but I am opposed to the bill. I made a mistake in 
voting money for the parkway, art gallery and other costly 
improvements. I would rather vote to increase the sal- 
aries of the “little fellows” in the city’s employ or to pro- 
vide a playground for the children who live in my sec- 


tion.” 
“I cannot see where the poor are to be benefited by these 


concerts,” said still another, “and I propose to vote against 
the measure.” 

And the council voted against the appropriation 
by a vote of fifteen to two! A bit discouraging, is 
it not? 

Where did this happen? In Paris, Maine? In 
Kalama, Washington? In San Angelo, Texas? In 
Key West, Florida? No! None of these cities has 
a large symphony orchestra with generous impulses. 
Had they, we do not doubt that the municipai coun- 
cil would have gladly accepted such an offer. The 
progressive, intelligent community that scorned to 
appropriate $10,000 for so legitimate a purpose was 
Philadelphia. 

What is it the poet says of Philadelphia? 

“T'll put my uniform away 
And move to Philadelphiay 
And spend the rest of my life in bed!” 

To which one can only echo “Amen!” with a pro- 
found feeling of sympathy for the splendid men and 
women who have been laboring for years to bring 
orchestral music to that benighted city and have suc- 
ceeded in providing it—on weekdays at least—with 
one of the finest orchestras in existence, directed by 
a splendid conductor. 
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MUSi:CAL COURIER 


VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Can Vienna Come Back? 

Burgomaster Weisskirchner, of Vienna, is opti- 
mistic regarding the musical future of that city. 
He says that whatever may happen politically 
Vienna “will hold its pre-eminence as a center of 
culture in music, in the arts and in the production 
of artistic wares.” 

The Burgomaster advises the Viennese city au- 
thorities to devote special attention to the promo- 
tion of higher artistic interests by the development 
of schools and academies and the organization of 

. great permanent expositions. ‘Above all,” he adds, 
“Vienna must preserve and increase its great repu- 
tation for musical excellence by means of musical 
festivals and concerts, and by the extension of teach- 
ing facilities, so as to attract students from the en- 
tire world. The Vienna Conservatory always drew 
large numbers of Americans.” 

As a matter of fact, Vienna had begun to decline 
musically long before 1914. The Royal Conserva- 
tory, great in the days of Hellmesberger, Door, 
Dachs, Epstein, Bruckner, Dessoff, was hard put to 
it a dozen years ago to keep up its prestige, and the 
pupils dropped off so alarmingly that first Emil 
Sauer and then Leopold Godowsky were engaged to 
head “Master Piano Classes,” while Sevcik, after 
his Kubelik-Kocian-Marie Hall success, received 
the appointment to conduct the violin department. 
Recent times have not produced any graduates like 
some of the former Vienna Conservatory stars, 
Mahler, Nikisch, Pachmann, Millécker, Rosé, 
Joachim, Hugo Wolf, and others. 

The Vienna Royal Opera, after a period of early 
glory, fell on evil days until Mahler went there and 
became the chief conductor and artistic director. 
Notable® productions were made, but Mahler, not 
the greatest diplomat in the world and a financier 
of poor ability, could not make his ideas tally with 
those of the aristocratic nincompoop who controlled 
the Royal Exchequer from which the Opera was 
subsidized, and after a period of sordid bickerings 
and what the German press loves to call “Skandal,” 
the great Mahler left Vienna much to the regret of 
the music lovers and to the delight of the small clique 
of opera singers and Court functionaries who had 
brought about his downfall. Thereafter the Vienna 
Royal Opera never resumed its former commanding 
position in the artistic world. The Philharmonic 
concerts have changed conductots frequently, Wein- 
gartner being the most successful of the lot. Other 
orchestras in Vienna were conducted by Lowe (for- 
merly of Munich) and Schalk (at one time with the 
Metropolitan Opera). 

Bésendorfer and Bliithner were the two big piano 
houses, and they employed the well-known keyboard 
artists much as they were manipulated in former 
days here by Steinway, Chickeririg, Knabe, etc. The 
favorite pianist of the Vienna public, in pre-war 
days, was Rosenthal. “Ysaye was their pet violin- 
ist, Popper their adored cellist. Caruso always 
drew packed houses at the Royal Opera. In 1914 
two American tenors, Miller and Piccaver, sang the 
leading roles there. For many years, Edythe Walk- 
er, American, reigned as one of the stars of the 
institution. Selma Kurz, its coloratura queen, was 
mentioned for the Metropolitan in .1913 or there- 
abouts, but she never materialized here. 

When one mentions the Johann Strauss dance 
music, the older Viennese operettas, and the modern 
flood in that form, following upon Lehar’s “Merry 
Widow,” and the successes of Fall, Oscar Strauss 
and Eysler, the list of things musical that came out 
of modern Vienna is fairly complete. Of course 
there always will be the imperishable memories of 
the things done there in previous centuries by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms. 

Oh, yes, Vienna did not forget to contribute its 
share to ultramodern Schrecklichkeit in music, One 
of its sons was a youth named Erich Korngold, only 
mildly schrecklich, but Arnold Schénberg—none 
ever was schrecklicher. 

Will Vienna pick up its former tonal glory under 
a new regime, and will its musical atmosphere 
survive in the severe surroundings of a new democ- 
racy making political experiments? Burgomaster 


Weisskirchner seems to think so, but we would like 
to have the opinions of some of the amiable cynics 
who used to make the afternoon coffee houses of 
the former lazy Austrian capital veritable store- 
houses of shrewdly informed gossip, wit, and wis- 
dom. For instance, what thinks Moriz Rosenthal, 


pianist extraordinary and king of Viennese wit and 
repartee ? 


Rotundity and Roulades 


Very deservedly the Times critic (December 29) 
praises the voice and singing of Frieda Hempel, in 
“Traviata,” and then points out that her artistic 
virtues are the result largely of “not adopting the 
strenuous methods of so many prima donnas now- 
adays who hurt their voices by flesh reduction.” 
This same appraiser continues: 

Meagreness of physique is fatal to rich, oily tones. A 
plump singer is pleasanter to gaze upon than a living 
skeleton, and any physiologist will tell you that the quality 
of the voice first deteriorates after any attempt to lower 
the vitality—and lowered vitality inevitably follows this 
nonsensical new fangled taking off flesh. Consider Hem- 
pel, listen to her birdlike voice, her crystalline top tones, 
her liquid trill, and her velvety scales! And she is neither 
fat nor lean; only lovely to listen to and look upon. 

The foregoing will be horrible news to Mmes. 
Matzenauer, Farrar, Muzio, Raisa, Garden, Homer, 
Easton, and Messrs. Caruso and McCormack, all of 
whom from time to time undergo tyrannous treat- 
ment to get away from the agonies of avoirdupois. 

We call attention to Lucrezia Bori, Aino Ackté, 
Sybil Sanderson, Galli-Curci, Barrientos — but 
there we have to stop. The Times writer has too 
many examples at hand to be contradicted in his 
argument. Campanini and De Reszke, among the 
tenors, were heavy gentlemen. So were Lablache, 
Plangon, and Edouard de Reszke, to say nothing of 
Emil Fischer and all the long line of Wagnerian 
males. The Isoldes, Brunhildes, and the rest of 
Wagner’s ladies, bring to memory Lilli Lehmann, 
Marie Brema, Marianne Brandt, Antonia Mielke— 
with the soft amplitude of a white elephant—and 
more recent heavyweights whom gallantry shall 
leave unnamed. Melba, Eames, Nordica, Tetraz- 
zini, Calvé, Sembrich, all revealed generous propor- 
tions. Adelina Patti always looked comfortably 
adiposed. Gerster was huge. So was Materna. 
Engel and Foerster, two lesser lights of the early 
days at the Metropolitan, threw a magnificent 
shadow. Fursch-Madi tipped the scales at an impres- 
sive figure. Katharina Klafskv and Gerville-Reache 
looked like wrestlers out of training. Need we make 
the list longer ? 

Stop banting, you misguided fleshy coloratura 
warblers, and preserve your roulades of flesh to re- 
tain your roulades in tone. And lyric and dramatic 
singers, if you wish to have rich and oily voices, 
keep your rich and vily covering. The Times ob- 
server is right. 


Enter the Melody Ballad 


Singers are beginning to realize that their audi- 
ences are made up of all classes of music lovers, 
and that in order to gain the widest possible appeal 
at a recital, a vocal concert-giver must program not 
only numbers that stimulate the intellect but also 
songs that move the heart. Mere ability to display 
technic and style begets respect from connoisseurs, 
but the power to touch the sensibilities of all the 
listeners (including the connoisseurs) wins from 
them that deep admiration based on love. 

The Mustcat Courter always has championed 
the more extensiv2 programming of American songs, 
which are largely of a lyrical nature, and, therefore, 
form the best possible contrast to the more severe 
compositions of the classic masters. For a long 
time the best ballads in English were made in Eng- 
land, and even the celebrated artists everywhere 
performed them publicly. Of recent years Amer- 
ican composers have focussed their talents upon the 
essentially lyric song and the melody ballad, and the 
result is so surprisingly good that concert vocalists 
need no longer look to the foreign product for the 
most effective material. John McCormack, Galli- 
Curci, Braslau, Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy, 
Mme. Alda, Schumann-Heink, Hempel, Matzenauer, 
Graveure, Aima Gluck, in fact all the prominent 
singers have become converts to the idea that a 
mixed American audience desires not only a goodly 
proportion of songs in English but also an appre- 
ciable percentage of melody ballads—at least, one 
on each program. 

An unsophisticated concertgoer said to us the 
other day: “I don’t know whether a singer produces 
tone properly or not, but I can tell in a minute when 
the singing does not move me. Also, I don’t know 
whether a song is ‘classical’ or not, but I know al- 
most instantly when it puts color into the program 
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and coaxes an emotional response from me.” That 
was crudely put, but it hits the nail on the head so 
far as the large majority of concertgoers are con- 
cerned. 

Singers themselves may be surprised to know 
that a goodly number of the best liked classics by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Strauss are “melody bal- 
lads,” and so are many bits by Verdi, Donizetti 
Puccini and even Wagner. 

The kind of music that endures and moves mul- 
titudes, is melodious music. The greatest com- 
posers are best known for their melodies. Illus- 
trious names and foreign texts never succeed in 
fooling American audiences. They invariably select 
the music that has melody and never waver in their 
faithfulness to it. 

The American melody ballad is not merely a war- 
time adjunct to otherwise old-fashioned and strictly 
formal and historical song programs ; the American 
melody ballad positively has come to stay, Our 
audiences say so; and their will is law in the end. 


Poetizing the Players 
We present two sets of verses, the first by Percy 
MacKaye, in the Evening Post, and the second by 
Walter Pulitzer, written for “Variations” : 
To Fritz KRersier, 
Good enemy and gallant Austrian, 
Aiming more near our hearts a keener blow 
Than bayonet wound to make our lifeblood flow— 
By the great meaning of American 
The mob is not American, nor can 
The fangs that gnash her starry garment so 
Impugn our vow of “proud punctilio” 
To fight our fight in reverence for Man. 


Artist and legal alien on our shores, 

Art knows no law of enmity, nor breath 

Of rancor: more than your mad emperors 
Your magic wins dominion, where beneath 
The wreck of temples and the din of wars 
Your bridge of cedar spans the gulf of death. 


Joser HorMann. 
His wizard fingers rose and dipped 
In waves along the keys, 
Like rhythmic billows, silver lipped, 
On bright, melodic seas. 
By magic did the keys awake 
To sounds they had not known, 
Far from his touch they seemed to take 
His passion in each tone. 





A poet of diviner sort 
Than ever sang in words, 

For language no such bliss has wrought 
As his transcendent chords. 

The master in the realms of tone, 
Emotion, sentiment, 

He gave with homage unforeshown, 
Each author’s true intent. 


His spirit swept with glad impress 
The mystic harp of sense, 

And held one’s soul in ling’ring stress 
Of tonic indolence. 

Oh, hear but once the thrilling cries 
His fingers utter! Then 

The golden gates of Paradise 
Are opened wide again. 


The Wagnerian Zoo 


the the 


Overheard recently in storeroom of 
Metropolitan Opera House : 

“Siegfried” Dragon (yawning prodigiously >) 
“Aw-aw-wah-wah-wah-yop. Who let in that 
light ?” 

Grane (Briinnhilde’s steed): “Gatti-Casazza an‘l 
Otto Kahn opened the door and peeped in. About 
time, too.” 

“Gotterdammerung” Ravens (in chorus)—‘‘Caw, 
caw, caw.” 

“Siegfried” Bear (snapping at the Ravens)— 
“Shut up your damned croaking. You finished off 
Wotan and his crew, and we don’t want any more 
joy-killing around here. If you haven’t got good 
news for us, keep your bills closed.” 

Dragon (to Grane)—‘“Did Gatti and Kahn say 
anything ?” 

Grane—“Yes, Gatti said, ‘With a bit of dusting 
off and a new coat of paint, all these things will do 
ina case of a revival.’ Then Kahn spoke up and an- 
swered, ‘That’s a!l right, but will Billy Guard let us 
give Wagner?” 

“Parsifal” Swan—‘I don’t sag why we can’t have 
a ‘Parsifal’ performance on Good Friday, in Eng- 
lish.” 

“Rhinegold” Toad—‘Huh! What good does that 
do me and the other toads?” 

“Siegfried” Bird (to Swan)—‘ You're brought on 
dead, anyway, but think of me, with music to sing. 
Not a tone has come out of my throat for two 
years.” 

Dragon—“Lass mich schlafen.” 

Grane (kicking him)—‘“For the love of Walhalla, 
have you gone mad? You're not play-acting now. 
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If they hear you talking German, they’! break us in 
pieces.” 

“Magic Flute” Serpent—“I’ll make a wager that 
I'll be on the stage long before any of you Wagner- 
ian folks.” 

Swan—“I'll take the bet.” 

Serpent—“You’re on, What’ll it be? 
the lot of us?” 

Dragon—“Fools. Don’t you know that by the 
time they let us out of this hole, prohibition will be 
in force?” 

All (groan and curse). 

“Parsifal” Swan—‘I, for one, won’t miss the 
stuff.” 

Raven I—‘Whom are you trying to fool with 
such talk? Do you suppose anyone believes that 
twaddle about Parsifal’s virtue? How about Lo- 
hengrin? Wasn't he Parsifal’s son? Who was the 
mother? Kundry? And now that we’re on the 
subject, and banned from public appearances, tell 
us what actually happened in Klingsor’s garden 
when Kundry tempted young Parsifal ?” 

“Parsifal” Swan—You might as well ask the 
Lohengrin’ Swan, if when Telramund rushed into 
the bridal chamber, and found Elsa and her knight 
talking _" 

Dragon (chortling)—“Where’s that ‘Lohengrin’ 
Swan?” 

“Lohengrin” Swan (disentangling itself from un- 
der the “Tristan” ship)—‘“Who calls me ?” 

“Siegfried” Bird-—“Look here, old pal, does Lo- 
hengrin—er, I mean—would it be possible for you 
to tell us whether Elsa—ahem! I should say, when 
Telramund——” 

“Lohengrin” Swan (solemnly)—‘Nie sollst du 
mich befragen.” 

Bear (bites mouthful of feathers out of “Lohen- 
grin” Swan’s wing—*“You were told to cut out that 
German. We know the opera as well as you do.” 

Raven II—“Caw, caw!” 

Raven II1I—‘Caw, caw!” 

Bear—‘‘Silence.” 

Grate (sighs)—“I wish I were the horse in ‘Le 
Coq d’Or.’ Those fat Briinnhildes almost break my 
hack, 

Ravens II and I1]—“Caw, caw.” 

Dragon—'‘What are those undertakers croaking 
for?” 

Raven I—‘They’re trying to warn you.” 

Toad—“What for ?” 

Ravens (all together)—“The Allies are coming.” 

| The door is opened and there rush in the “Aida” 
Sacred Ibis, the “Canterbury Pilgrims” Horse, the 
“Pagliacci” Donkey, and the “Dinorah” Goat. They 
proceed, severally, to bite, trample, kick, and butt 
the Wagnerian horde. | 

Ravens—‘We told you so.’ 

Toad—“Ouch.” 

Grane—‘Um Himmelswillen.” 

“Parsifal” Swan (whining)—‘I’m only a pure 


” 


Beer for 


’ 


fool, 
“Lohengrin” Swan.—‘“Mercy! I'll reveal every- 
thing.” 


“Siegfried” Bear (hypocritically )}—‘Puccini tiber 
Alles.” 
Dragon—‘“Kamerad,” 


Variationettes 

There is a wrangle on, among some of the New 
York music commentators, concerning the date 
when “Oberon” was first produced in this city. The 
Tribune critic (always deemed an authority on 
dates because he takes more time than anyone else 
to dig them out of books and statistical lists) pro- 
mulgated his statement regarding the early premiere, 
and lo and behoid! half a dozen Tribune readers 
with long memories rush letters to that paper, show- 
ing that its critic’s figures are all wrong. There is 
mourning now in the critical camp. When the 
dean, as he is called flippantly by his younger col- 
leagues, gets himself balled up on dates, nothing that 
1s set down by anyone seems to have any pedantic 
weight or correctness. 

nRre 

The Tribune, by the way, devotes half a column 
of its Sunday issu¢gto proving that there is a paid 
claque at the Metropolitan, and the Sun of that tay 
publishes a two column diatribe to the same effect. 
The World had an angry editorial against the claque 
not long ago. ‘The Times, Herald, and American 
have mentioned it on occasions. The MusicaL 
Courter, frequently. Well, what is to be done 
about it? ' 

nee 

And before we leave the subject of our local 
dailies and their musical doings, let it be set down 
that the Sunday Herald devoted as much space to 
the loss of Frieda Hempel’s pet Spitz dog, as it did 


“Siegfried” Bird.—“Gott strafe the Sacred Ibis.” 
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to the critical account of Eddy Brown’s violin re- 
cital. Which is very encouraging for the missing 
Spitz dog. 

nne 

George W. Chadwick will be in select company, 
January 3 and 4, when his third symphony is to be 
conducted by himself at the Chicago Orchestra con- 
certs, and Bach and Beethoven form the beginning 
and end of the programs. At the January 1o and 
11 concerts of the same organization, Gabrilowitsch 
is to be the visiting conductor, in Brahms’ C minor 
symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini,” 
Saint-Saens’ “I.e Rouet d’Omphale,” and Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride” overture. 

eeme 

Liszt called Saint-Saens “the French Rubinstein,” 
and for once was wrong in his critical judgment. 
Rubinstein’s operas, ballets, oratorios, chamber 
music, and most of his piano pieces and songs ‘have 
disappeared from public view. Only his D minor 
piano concerto keeps him on modern programs, Not 
even the war revived his once popular and very bril- 
liant “Yankee Doodle” variations, 

eee 

Apropos of Saint:Saéns and his versatility, the 
following appeared not long ago in one of Philip 
Hale’s Boston Symphory program books : 

An enemy of Saint-Saéns—and Saint-Saéns has made 
enemies by his barbed words—might well apply to him 
the lines of Juvenal: 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit. 
Graeculus esuriens in coelum, jusseris, ibit. 


(Grammarian, painter, augur, rhetorician, 
Rope-dancer, conjuror, fiddler and physician, 

All trades his own, your hungry Greekling counts ; 
And hid him mount the sky—the sky he mounts!) 


Compare Johnson: 

All sciences the hungry Monsieur knows, 
And bid him go to hell—to hell he goes! 
eRe, 

If Bolshevism ever strikes grand opera, we shall 
have the spectacle of the baritone brigade refusing 
any longer to be depicted as villains, and demanding 
that the librettists cease their practice of handing 
over all the desirable heroines to the tenors. 

eee 

tefore F. P. Adams weut to France to serve his 
country, he used to conduct a humorous column in 
the Tribune, known as “The Conning Tower.” In 
that department he called attention from time to time 
to the frequency with which newspapers misspelled 
Reinald Werrenrath’s name, and he always referred 
to him as “the famous proofroom eluder.” We 
observed in the New York Review of December 28, 
that Werrenrath has not stopped eluding, for our 
esteemed contemporary first headlines him as “Mr. 
Werrenroth to Sing Wednesday,” and then starts 
its article by remarking “Reginold Warrenrath will 
be presented at a song recital at Aeolian Hall New 
Year’s afternoon,” etc. 

eerme 

“Cavalleria” Mascagni, and “Pagliacci” Leonca- 
vallo no doubt are wondering how Puccini contin- 
ues to do it. 

ene 

Our critical friends appear to be a bit mixed as 
to the merits of Rachmaninoff’s piano playing, but 
they all agree that his name is Rachmaninoff and 
that he is Russian. 

eR 

How would it do to make the paid claque at the 
Metropolitan wear badges in order to distinguish the 
hired palm pounders from the genuine or gratis en- 
thusiasts ? 

enere*e 

Yes, once in a while someone plays a modern 
violin concerto. Eddy Brown did it with the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra on December 18, when he was 
heard there in the one movement concerto by Julius 
Conus. By the way, for its seventh popular con- 
cert, December 29, the Minneapolis Orchestra pro- 
grammed -Sousa’s new “Wedding March.” At that 
concert the late Hartridge Whipp was to have been 
the soloist. 

ere 

The way the Metropolitan Opera staged the fairy 
and burlesque scenes in “Oberon” last Saturday, 
made one feel again that if ever our lyric institution 
goes in for artistic ballet on a large scale—as it 
should—it will eclipse even the great terpsichorean 
department which used to make the chief glory of 
the Royal Opera at St. Petersburg. 

nee 

Teddy Morse suggests that for a prohibition song, 
now timely, whv not change the refrain of the famil- 
iar old ditty, and call it “In the Sweet Dry and 
Dry”? LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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VOCAL VERSUS PAPER SONGS 


“All songs are vocal and all songs are written on 
paper,” exclaims the shallow critic who, like the 
grave digger in “Hamlet,” is so very sharp in de- 
tecting the superficial. 

A vocal song is One that is suitable to the human 
voice—or rather to a human voice. A song may be 
entirely suited to a soprano in some parts, and re- 
quire an alto in other parts. A properly written 
song fits one particular voice and does not require 
the extension of another voice to reach certain high 
or low notes, 

In C. Villiers Stanford’s “Musical Composition” 
is found the following sentences: 

Whole stacks of songs are written and published which 
are of no practical use fof performance whatever. They 
are paper songs, which may be even musically interesting, 
but which, from the unpractical manner in which they 
are written, are obviously unsuited for performance and 
unattractive to the singer. 

Why publish songs which are obviously unsuited 
for performance? The publisher of course can 
only publish what he receives from the composer. 
The composer says that the publishers will not ac- 
cept his best songs, but demand only the cheaper 
variety. And yet the greater part of these poorer 
songs are obviously unsuited for performance, The 
trouble is that too many song writers do not study 
the voice. They do not even know what tessitura 
means. They judge of their tune by the way it 
sounds on the piano and they take for granted that 
it will sound better stili when sung. It may not. 

Another trouble is that many who understand the 
voice know very little about harmony and compo- 
sition. They teach singing all day, and their ears 
are full of the common chords of vocal exercises. 
Not being familiar with all the modern har- 
monies they are quite delighted to find some har- 
monies which appear as rare to them as the mission- 
ary’s beads seem to Pacific islanders, and they rush 
into print with songs that are good enough as vocal 
exercises but which are obviously unsuited .for per- 
formance. 

Then there is the all round musician, as he is 
called, not on account of his shape, as our friend 
Hamlet’s grave digger might suggest, but because 
he plays the piano fairly well, has a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the best songs, understands the 
necessity of letting singers breathe from time to 
time, attends to the proper accentuation of the 
words, avoids closed or thin vowels on important 
notes, and has about all the necessary qualifications 
for writing a good song except the gift of making his 
music interesting. Everything is as correct as the 
statue Pygmalion had made, but which only came to 
life when the goddess of beauty breathed on it. 

The composer who fails only because he is born 
without the gift of melody is more excusable than 
the man of talent who turns out “whole stacks of 
songs which are obviously unsuited for perform- 
ance.” 

We have no consideration whatever for that class 
of singer which is too untrained to sing even a 
properly written song. Many an excellently writ- 
ten song in mederh harmonies seems difficult to 
certain singers. But we are not now speaking about 
songs that require a little musicianship to learn, but 
which do not fit the voice after they are learned. 
No one will deny that Schubert’s “Wanderer” is not 
well suited for a voice. It really requires two 
voices. A good tenore robusto and a magnificent 
basso could make a fine impression with that song, 
but where, oh where, is the one singer who can sing 
musically on the high notes and have a more solid 
tone than a length of gas pipe on the bottom notes? 
Once in a blue moon such a singer appears, and two 
or three times during chat same cerulean lunar period 
appear singers who attempt to convince the waiting 
world that they are the genuine and only interpre- 
ters of “Der Wanderer.” The fault lies with Schu- 
bert. He made super music for voices that are 
about as rare as Schuberts. 

There is no reason why the composer should 
write unvocal songs. He only needs a little study. 
He cannot be forgiven like the man who has no 
music in his soul, 

The voice is not a clarinet, to range at will over 
three and a half octaves with chromatic runs, arpeg- 
gios, skips in tenths, and trills. Some singers of 
the old Italian opera school made themselves into 
creditable imitations of flutes and bobolinks. They 
never could sound like a real flute, however, though 
they often ceased to be human. Today we do not 
ask any instrument to try and be taken for some 
other instrument. That was a childish trick of a 
primitive civilization. The composer who writes 
the most naturally for his means of expression is the 
most to be commended. 
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MUSIC AND NERVES 


_ This question of music and nerves is as old as 
literature. Perhaps it is older. Horace believed 
that there were brave men before Agamemnon who 
are forgotten simply because there was no poet to 
record their deeds. Then why should there not 
have been neurotic men before Saul who were cured 
of their nervous disorders by some prehistoric 
David? We live at a higher tension, so we are told, 
and our nerves are supposed to be more sorely tried 
than the nerves of the ancients were. Fortunately, 
our musical instruments have advanced also, David’s 
harp would not soothe a modern nervous wreck. 
Modern science is experimenting every day with 
music as a nerve restorer. It is trying to discover 
the best means of employing the power of music to 
rest the nervous system, 

Several centuries after Saul was cured by David's 
kinnor, which King James’ translators changed to 
harp, Plato wrote “Lhe Republic,” and asked: “Is 
not musical training of the utmost importance, in- 
asmuch as rhythm and harmony enter largely into 
the inward part of the soul and. most powerfully 
affect it?” é 

Eighteen hundred years or so after Plato came 
the works of Shakespeare, which abound with fefer- 
ences to the power of music.. The Duke in “Meas- 
ute for Measure” says: “Though music oft hath 
such a charm to make bad, good, and good provoke 
to harm.” 

Two hundred years later Richard Eastcott,’ of 
Exeter, England, quoted from a medical report in a 
volume he published in 1793. According to him the 
Academy of Science in the year 1707 stated that 

M. Buretti, an eminent physician, who made the music 
of the ancients his particular study, thinks it not only 
possible, but even probable, that music, by repeated ‘strokes 
and vibrations given to the nerves, fibers and animal spir- 
its, may sometimes alleviate the sufferings of epileptics 
and lunatics, and even overcome the most violent par- 
oxysms of those disorders, Buretti is by no means singu- 
lar in his opinion, for many modern philosophers and 
physicians, as well as ancient poets and historians, have 
declared that they have no doubt but that music has the 
power not only of influencing the mind, but of affecting 
the nervous system in such a manner as_ will in certain 
diseases proceed, by slow degrees, from giving temporary 
relief to effecting a perfect cure. . . . M. de Mairan, 
speaking of the medicinal powers of music, says that it is 
from the mechanical involuntary connection between the 
organs of hearing and the consonances excited in the out- 
ward air, joined to the rapid communication of the vibra- 
tions of these organs to the whole nervous system, that 


. we owe the cure of spasmodic disorders, and of fevers 


attended with a delirium *and convulsions, of which the 
memoires give many examples. 


Two hundred and eleven years later, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, Dr. John J. Levbarg in the New York 
Medical Journal, says: 


It is safe to say that singers never contract tubercu- 
losis. This fact is probably due to their proper method 
of breathing, thereby taking in plenty of oxygen—an im- 
portant and indispensable factor in good health. How- 
ever. it is unsafe to say that they do not get sick; in fact, 
the chief neurotics who come to the specialist's office for 
treatment are singers. It is difficult to account for this 
condition. It is my opinion that this neurotic condition, 
present in almost every singer, is mainly due to extreme 
sengitiveness on his part. Nervousness plays a salient role 
in their lives. 

Music is very instrumental in producing such a condi- 
tion, It causes a marked effect on the nervous system 
through its varied vibrations. It has been repeatedly 
proved by experimentation that it will cause stimulation, 
depression, make the weak strong, cowards brave, and 
aid many maladies of the nervous system. 

Temperament in a singer is but a tributary to nervous- 
ness. Temperament will cause an increased reaction, both 
mental and physical, to external impressions. An over- 
stimulation of the above will cause an exhausted or de- 
bilitated condition of the nervous system, which condi- 
tion is met very frequently in many singers. Most sing- 
ers possess an abundance of temperament characterized 
by mentai force and high strung sensibilities, manifest- 
ing tenseness and vigor as an expression of style. In 
other words, temperament is a preponderance of the ac- 
tivity of the mental over that of the physical qualities. 


We have now got past the age when it is neces- 
sary to relate the wonders of music. Young essay- 
ists at clubs may find it their duty to read papers 
full of Plato, Shakespeare and Milton. They may 
tell how Martianus Capella saw fevers driven off by 
songs, how Asclepiades cured deafness by the sound 
of the trumpet, and how the Cretan Thelates, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, delivered the Lacedemonians 
from the pestilence by the sweetness of his lyre. 

We are now at a time when we seek a cure for 
too much music. Music drove away the plague. 
Will the plague drive away music? Will some form 
of exercise, some method of eating, some manner of 
drinking, some system of resting, cure musicians of 
an overstock of temperament ? 

Doctors are only human beings after all, and a 
few of them like to talk as if they were in the habit 
of dealing only with millionaires. They will tell a 
poor musician that he needs a trip to the mountains. 
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“My dear fellow, a voyage to the Falkland Islands 
or Spitzbergen would do you a world of good.” 
‘think of tetling the average musician to take any 
kind of a trip, with railway companies lying in wait 
for him at every station, and refreshment dealers 
fining him heavily whenever he looks at food. As 
a matter of fact, the musician must be a bit of a 
physician unto himself. If he reaches the age of 
forty, let us say, without having learned how to 
take care of himself no doctor is going to help him 
very much, for he is not intelligent. 

Music alone will not ruin the nerves. Too close 
an attention to study, lack of exercises, absence of 
fresh air, will play havoc with the digestion, espe- 
cially when taste rather than judgment selects and 
regulates the diet. Indigestion and acidity will an- 
noy the nerves that dwell in the neighborhood of the 
solar plexus. Then the patient 1s nervous. He 
feels ail gone. His hands tremble. All he needs is 
soda and warm water and a fast of about six hours. 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms had nothing to do 
with his nervousness. The poor old three B’s get 
more blame sometimes than the more deadly three 
C’s—coffee, cigarettes, cocktails. 

Not long ago a writer in a New York newspaper 
said that Americans were overfed and under- 
nourished. They eat too much useless food, accord- 
ing to him, Perhaps they do. We know that many 
Americans of our acquaintance have told us of their 
joy in getting back to the white bread of Ameriva 
after the various kinds of bread they ate in Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Germany. They seemed to 
be ignorant of the fact that the whiter flour is the 
less fit for food it is. Dealers do all they can to 
make a demand for white flour because white flour 
will keep. The other kind of flour with the best 
parts of it left in it will not keep in storage. The 
musician, therefore, who lives on white bread alone 
will die on it, so to speak in the manner of a torea- 
dor’s opponent. The pianist who gets his nourish- 
ment from bread and Chopin always blames Chopin 
for his nervous trouble. He cats no fresh green 
vegetables or raw fruit and then, says Schumann 
was to blame for an ebullition of temperament 
caused by an overloaded stomach and an underfed 
nervous system brought up, or down, on poor food 
highly seasoned, fat fried, liquid drenched, and ice 
chilled. As a great part, if not the greater part, of 
our vitality is used up in digesting our food, is it 
any wonder that the musician who eats too well, 
but not wisely, should feel run down and unable to 
stand the nerve strain of public appearances ? 

No doubt the revellers and diners in ancient Rome 
looked down with mingled pity and amusement on 
the satirical Horace who went off to his farm to 
feed on meal and onions rather than clog his brain 
with the fumes of a Roman feast. He lived in an 
age of temperamental riot but he managed to keep 
his nerves in good order and write verses that make 
his dead language worth learning. 

Far be it from us to insinuate or suggest that 
musicians are more given to revels and feasts than 
other men are. But, at the same time, we know 
that the average man is almost ignorant of the laws 
of health. He rarely thinks of his food except as 
something to taste. Still less does he attempt to 
combine the proper foods at a meal, or to regulate 
the meals of a day, a week, or a year. Rarer yet is 
the knowledge that the nerves of today are the re- 
sult of the past few years of nutrition. By all 
means let us have a school of temperament. Let 
us teach our children to breathe properly, feed cor- 
rectly, exercise intelligently. Then we need worry 
no longer about nervous breakdowns. Then we 
shall have rest from that dreary chatter about the 
temperament of musicians. 


Vv 


ST. PATRICK AND HIS HORN 


If any one told us by word of mouth the follow- 
ing story we would call him an unmitigated pre- 
varicator, or a synthetic synonym for prevaricator. 
But as the tale we are about to unfold is printed in 
a bound book, it must be true, naturally. This is it: 

The horn of Saint Patrick, not golden indeed, but 
brazen, which lately was brought into these parts from 
Ireland, excites our admiration. The miraculous power 
of this relic first appeared with a terrible example in that 
country, through the foolish and absurd blowing of Ber- 
nard, a priest. The most remarkable circumstance attend- 
ing this horn is, that whoever places the*wider end of it 
to his ear will hear a sweet sound and melody united, such 
as ariseth from a harp gently teuched. 

Hoare relates that story in his “Giraldus,” but 
he omits to say that the ear must be applied to the 
wider end only when Bernard is not blowing fool- 
ishly and absurdly into the narrower end ; otherwise 
there might be a terrible example of miraculous 
power. <A trombone might do to blow into but not 
to listen for harps into. 
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1SEE THAT— 


Receipts for the Maud Powell Camp Lewis concert 
eclipsed those of Ritchie the prize fighter, who ap- 
peared there previously. 

Mme, Sturkow-Ryder gave her usual artistic performance 
in Memphis despite the fact that she was in a train 
wreck immediately preceding the concert. 

Francis Stuart has large classes of pupils at both ex- 
tremes of the continent. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave a better performance 
of “Madame Butterfly” than Caryl B. Storrs, critic 
of Minneapolis, had ever heard before. 

The men in the chorus of the Society of American Singers 
presented Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw with 
a loving cup. 

Caruso gave $2,500 in Christmas gifts to employees of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Pietro A. Yon’s new mass, “Attende Domine,” was per- 
formed by him on Christmas Day at St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, New York. 

Florence Hinkle was the soloist at the annual “Steel 
_ Dinner” given at the residence of Charles M. Schwab. 

Guiomar Novaes will devote the entire proceeds of her 
January 4 Aeolian Hall recital to the relief of her 
former associates and professors at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, 

Hartridge Whipp died on December 27. 

Reginald Sweet has just had four new compositions pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. 

Hulda Lashanska’s voice is “something to listen to.” 

Fely Clement is singing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold.” 

The Wadleigh High School Orchestra desires to increase 
its membership. 

Bessie Bown Ricker, diseuse and depicter of child life, 
will sail for France shortly in order to entertain our 
boys “over there.” 

Ralph Parlette said that while most of us have snored 
Clay Smith has sonataed—or nocturned. 

Clevelanders were glad to have Nikolai Sokoloff act as 
guest conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in his home town. 

Lisbet Hoffmann is conducting a series of artists’ concerts 
in Simsbury Conn. 

Blanche Da Costa is married. 

Christiaan Kriens’ cantata, “The Star of the East,” was 
performed at Grace M. E. Church on December 22 
and 29. 

Enthusiasm was rife at the French Conservatoire concert 
in Kansas City. 

Frederick Heizer, Jr., has received his discharge from 
the navy. 

Emma Roberts will be the soloist at the reception tendered 
Sergei Rachmaninoff at the Biltmore Hotel on Janu- 
ary 5. 

Carl Bernthaler accompanied Olive Nevin when the latter 
appeared in concert in Pittsburgh. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will play an all-Chopin program in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on January 24. 

Maggie Teyte substituted as soloist for Helen Stanley at 
a recent Detroit symphony concert. 

Herman Sandby’s quartet in C major for strings was well 
received in Philadelphia. 

St. Louis’ efforts to secure Rachmaninoff to conduct his 
symphony in E minor in that city failed. 

Hjalmar Nilsson is the seventh musician to receive the 
emblem of merit from the Swedish Association of 
singers of Stockholm. 

Over 125 guests attended the surprise party given for 
Mana-Zucca by Millie Hambur. 

Max and Ira Jacobs have been mustered out of the army 
and now are again actively engaged in musical affairs. 

Henry Hadley's “The Legend of Granada” was given its 
first presentation in Tacoma on December 14. 

The Hudson Male Quartet left recently for overseas enter- 
tainment work. 

On December 12 Mme. Irwin Johnston Muma gave a pri- 
vate recital of gesture songs and poems of the Ameri- 
can Desert. 

Amparito Farrar says that her experience abroad may be 
described as a “lifetime in four months.” 

rhe talking machine entertained Salt Lake City during 
the “flu” ban. 

Amato's great triumphs in Cuba bring about an invitation 
to remain there a month longer, 

Franz Proschowsky is now at Copenhagen, Falledevej and 
would be glad to hear from any of his former pupils. 

The report of the death of Cosima Wagner has been 
denied, 

One of the sons of Theodore Van Yorx has returned 
from service in France. 

Isolde Menges was born with a sense of humor. 

Eddy Brown has added Los Angeles to his list of ad- 
mirers. 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” is a universal favorite. 

Sidney Silber’s definition of an artist is: “A human be 
ing with a child’s purity of soul and a giant's in 
tellect.” 

Annie Louise David is to play at the Red Cross concert 
on February 1 in Aeolian Hall New York. 

A Chicago critic praises Joseph Carl Breil’s score for 
“The Birth of a Race” very highly. 

Dr. John L. Levbarg said that it is safe to say singers 
never contract tuberculosis. 

Mrs. Norton Jamieson has been re-elected president of 
the Los Angeles M. T. A. and Arthur Farwell presi 
dent of the San Francisco M. T. A. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York honored Alfred Cortot. 

Namara will sing leading French roles with the Chicago 
Opera Association. 

Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs appeal to everyone. 

“Oberon” was revived at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last week. 

Famous artists have been announced for the Berkeley 
concert series 

L, E. Behymer tells why the La Scala tour was abandoned 

The Society of American Singers may visit Boston after 
the completion of the present successful season at the 
Park Theatre, New York. 

Gatti-Casazza’s next revival at the Metropolitan will be 


“Crispino e la Comare.” G. N 
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GALLI-CURCI CHARMING COMEDIENNE IN 
REVIVAL OF “THE COBBLER AND THE FAIRY” 


Campanini Gives Chicago Opera Goers Another Chance to Hear Famous Diva 
' in One of Her Best Roles—“Romeo and Juliet” at Half Tariff Poorly 
Attended—Yvonne Gall Appears in “Manon” 





“Romeo and Juliet,” December 21 (Evening) 


French operas do not seem to the liking of Saturday 
audiences, as though “Romeo and Juliet” had never been 
given here previously at popular prices by the Chicago 
Opera Association; the first performance at half tariff 
brought out a very small house. The French population 
in Chicago is extremely small while the Italian is large, 
and it is probably due to this that Italian operas are well 
patronized, on Saturday night. John O'Sullivan appeared 
ior the first time here as Romeo, a role sung for the last 
few years solely by Lucien tpn Roofing O’Sullivan’s jinx 
is nearly proverbial. On this occesion his Juliet, Yvonne 
Gall, sent word late in the afternoon that on account of 
a slight indisposition and in view of the fact that she was 
to sing “Manon” on Monday evening for the debut of 
Fontaine, she thought it best to stay home. Campanini, 
who had his hands full on that day saying good-bye to 
Muratore, greeting Mary Garden on her arrival and con- 
doling with Dolci, whose wife was at the point of death, 
called upon Florence Macbeth to take the part left vacant 
by Miss Gall, but the gifted American soprano thought 
best not to take a chance on so short a notice, and upon 
her refusal Campanini addressed himself to another 
American girl, Myrna Sharlow, who accepted promptly to 
fill the breach. All the above should not be taken as an 
apology for John O'Sullivan. He needs none. His 
Romeo is meritorious. He sang and acted well, and after 
the street scene was recalled many times alone before 
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fastidious Manon. It was a more mature woman, one who 
understands life, who has lived and whose desire in it was 
to enjoy it to its full extent. She invested her Manon 
with such majestic splendor, charm and grace that she 
fascinated the vast audience who paid her unmistakable 
tribute. If Miss Gall was regal to the eye, she conveyed 
as much pleasure to the ear by her uniformly good singing 
of the role. Her farewell to the little table was sung 
with much feeling and the true note of pathos designed 
by the composer and the gavotte, sung in the gambling 
room instead of on the Cours la Reine (which, by the way, 
was mentioned by two friendly critics on daily papers as 
“Champs-Elysées”) was one of the best things done by 
this gifted singer since the beginning of the season. 
Yvonne Gall’s personality is only equaled by her voice 
and this is in itself the highest tribute that can be paid 
to the sterling and deserving artist. 

Alfred Maguenat was excellent as Lescaut. Here is 
another conscientious artist, one who digs into a role and 
brings out all the possibilities to be found in it and this 
was manifested by the many new things put in it. He 
amplified the craftiness and sagacity of the unscrupulous 
officer and he made the role stand out boidly. Vocally he 
was up to his usual artistic standard and shared equally 
well in the success of the night. 

Gustav Huberdeau in splendid vocal fettle, gave unal- 
loyed pleasure by his singing and his dignified portrayal of 
the Count, made a profound impression on his auditors. 
In smaller roles Dua and Defrere were, as heretofore, ex- 
ceptionally good, and the whole performance under the 
able direction of Louis Hasselmans moved quickly and 
smoothly. Hasselmans knows his score and under his 
flexible baton the transitory music of Massenet sparkled 
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to his reputation. His cobbler is a masterpiece that would 
do honor to a De Wolf Hopper or any of the kings of the 
comic opera field. Trevisan is a great comedian, and 
though the part of the cobbler could be easily made bur- 
lesque, Trevisan’s drollery was kept inside the bounds of 
the Auditorium stage. It was a masterly interpret ation 
and one that will live in the annals of grand opera in Chi- 
cago. To see Trevisan in “Crispino” is alone worth the 
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the curtain, O'Sullivan will probably soon appear again 
in this role with a juliet with whom he will be better 
acquainted, and until then a review of his work is de- 
ferred. Myrna Sharlow was more than a satisfactory 
Julict and looked the part much better than any of her 
predecessors, as she has the exuberance of youth and the 
carriage dreamed probably by Shakespeare and likely de- 
signed by Gounod for the portrayal of the daughter of 
the Capulets. Vocally, though naturally quite nervous, 
she gave of her best and was rewarded for her efforts 
by prolonged applause after the “Waltz Song” and again 
at the close of each scene. Miss Sharlow’s Juliet has 
brought her many admirers, as pluck is recognized on 
the operatic stage as well as on the battlefield. The other 
roles were entrusted to a sterling contingent of singers, 
including Maguenat, Journet, Bouilliez, Defrere, Dua and 
Berat, with Charlier at the conductor’s desk. 


“Manon,” Monday, December 23 


Massenet’s romantic opera, “Manon,” had its first per- 
formance of the season with a cast practically unchanged 
with the exception of the two lovers, Manon and Des 
Grieux, which were entrusted to Yvonne Gall and Charles 
Fontaine, respectively. The latter made his debut on this 
occasion and it was a very successful first appearance for 
the new French tenor, Mr. Fontaine's Des Grieux is an 
adolescent nobleman, full of the joy of living, and a care- 
ful portrayal of the boyish lover, created by the Abbé 
Prevost. Fontaine is a real French lyric tenor not only 
physically, but vocally. From the first act to the last, he 
was master of the situation and his first appearance on the 
stage presaged well for the pop His greatest 
achievement was the rendition of “Le Reve,” sung in beau- 
tiful mezza di voce and promptly applauded. The St. Sul- 
pice scene was also superbly handled and after the aria the 
audience recalled the young tenor twice to bow his acknowl- 
edgment. Histrionically, his Des Grieux had the stamp 
of the Opéra-Comique affixed to it and Fontaine's per- 
formance was in every respect praiseworthy. 

Yvonne Gall for the first time in her career essayed the 
role of Manon and came out of the ordeal with flying 
colors. Her presentation of the character had a well 
marked touch of personality. Hers was not the coquettish, 


with new life and sounded more vital than heretofore. 
Chorus and stage settings were more than adequate and 
the revival altogether worthy of a repetition. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” Tuesday, December 24 


The twins of the operatic stage brought out the same cast 
heard the previous week, with the exception that Forrest 
Lamont replaced Alessandro Dolci as Turriddu in “Caval- 
leria” and John O'Sullivan sang Canio instead of Lamont. 
Lamont, the American tenor, who knows more roles than 
any of the other tenors of the company, was happy as Tur- 
riddu, finding in the part opportunities to display his voice 
to good advantage. O'Sullivan, again called on short no- 
tice, had to sing the role of Canio in French, with the 
exception of the “Lament,” which he sang in Italian, while 
the balance of the cast sang in that language. Since the 
beginning of the season O’Sullivan has been called on re- 
peatedly at the last moment to fill roles in which other 
tenors had won great success, and he has appeared with- 
out any rehearsal, winning the unanimous favorable verdict 
of the public. This time was no exception to the rule 
as he was recalled innumerable times before the curtain 
to bow his acknowledgment to vociferous plaudits. O’Sul- 
livan is a worthy artist, one to be reckoned with and one 
that improves steadily on acquaintance. 

“Crispino e la Comare,” Wednesday, December 25 


A top-heavy house was on hand to hear for the first 
time since Tetrazzini sang it here, “The Cobbler and the 
Fairy,” revived by Campanini to give operagoers a chance 
to hear the great Galli-Curci in another of her best roles, 
that of Annetta iri the Brother Ricci’s melodious and 
comical opera buffa. The famous diva, in glorious voice, 
delighted her hearers not only by the beauty of her song, 
but also by her antics. Here is a coloratura soprano who 
not only gives entire vocal satisfaction, but by her acting 

causes most hilarious moments. She certainly made Christ- 
mas a merry day for those who were present. At the close 
of the opera she sang “The Carnival of Venice” as it has 
never been heard previously by this writer. In this Mme. 
Galli-Curci reached the summit of her matchless art. The 
comet was surrounded by a stellar cast. Vittorio Trevisan, 
as the cobbler, was one of the most potent factors in the 
success of the night. Mr. Trevisan has been singled out 
on more than. one occasion, for no matter in what role he 
is cast he always shines, “The premiére comic baritone of 
the world,” as Signor Trevisan has been called, lived up 


price of admission. He is one of the best entertainers on 
the American stage today. Vittorio Arimondi, the giant 
bass, is one of the most versatile artists of the company. 
He, too, was highly comical, quick of gesture. Though 
heav$ of body he is light footed and knows how to pro- 
duce laughter. He made a special and deserved hit. 

Stracciari, a gentleman on the operatic stage, was again 
noble in appearance and sang his solo with striking effect. 
The distinguished baritone was in splendid form and shared 
in no small degree in the success of the evening. William 
Rogerson, a Chicago product, made his debut in the tenor 
role, singing exceptionally well his lone solo. Constantin 
Nicolay’s impersonation was up to high standard and he, 
too, made a deep impression in the minor role. 

Cleofonte Campanini directed, and under his magic baton 
the score effervesced with bubbles of gayety and diversi- 
fied colors. His rendition of the overture to “Tutti in 
Maschera,” by Petrotti, interpolated before the second 
act, reached the high musical level of the performance. 
The generalissimo always gets the best there ig in his 
singers, chorus and orchestra, and the performance of 
“Crispini e la Comare” was one of the finest of the present 
season. 

“Stabat Mater,” Thursday, December 26 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given under the direction 
of Cleofonte Campanini with Rosa Raisa, Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Alessandro Dolci and Marcel Journet as solo- 
ists, the Apollo Club, opera chorus and orchestra. Cam- 
panini, a wizard of the operatic baton, shines equally well 
in oratorio. Under his authoritative guidance, orchestra, 
chorus and soloists were heard at their best. 

Raisa received after the “Inflammatus” the most spon- 
taneous and longest demonstration ever accorded any 
singer at the Auditorium, and shots of bravos, mingled 
with the stamping of feet, and thunderous plaudits which 
lasted fully ten minutes, compelling the general director 
to signal Miss Raisa and the chorus to repeat the number. 
Raisa has a phenomenal voice, so powerful as to dominate 
orchestra and chorus in the fortissimo passages, and she 
bewildered her hearers with the majesty of her organ. 
The “Stabat Mater” should be given again, if only to 
hear Raisa sing the “Inflammatus,” as her rendition of 
the aria will make history. Marcel Journet, the sterling 
bass, sang the “Pro peccatis” magnificently. Journet’s 
admirable art was displayed in its full scope not only in 
the basso aria, but all through the “Stabat.” His rich 
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voice solemnized gloriously Rossini’s florid music. His 
success was emphatic. 

Alessandro Dolci sang well the tenor solo, “Cujus 
animam,” and added much to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing in the various quartets. Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto and an oratorio specialist, shone brilliantly next to 
her operatic colleagues. Her rendition of the “Fac ut por- 
tem Christi mortem” could not have been improved upon. 
It is such singing that has placed Mme. Gannon in the 
enviable place she occupies in the oratorio field. The dis- 
cernment of Campanini in choosing this artist to fill the 
place of Caroima Lazzari in the contralto role was justi- 
fied, as prover by the warm reception given her by the 
audience, among which were many well known oratorio 
singers of Chicago—an altogether brilliant debut for Mme. 
Gannon with the Chicago Opera organization. 

Preceding the “Stabat Mater” a miscellaneous program 
was presented, Hasselmans directed the Chicago Opera 
Orchestra to victory in Lalo’s overture, “Roi d’Ys,” and 
in Charpentier's “Impressions of Italy.” Mr. Hasselmans 
has distinguished himself since the beginning of the sea- 
son. He revealed himself again on this occasion as com- 
petent a symphonic conductor as he is an operatic director. 
Robert Schmitz, French pianist, was given a chance by 
Campanini to appear publicly in Chicago, playing excep- 
tionally well his selections, including numbers by Chabrier, 
Debussy (two) and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Schmitz is to teach 
piano and coach for several weeks at the Columbia School 
of Music, where, no doubt, his services will be sought by 
many students. 

“Lucia,” Friday Night, December 27 


Campanini’s third consecutive appearance at the con- 
ductor’s desk gave new eclat to the last performance of 
“Lucia” with Galli-Curci for the Chicago season. The fa- 
mous maestro gave a lucid and brilliant reading of the old 
score and with no less famous Galli-Curci he divided the 
honors of the night. Galli-Curci has appeared often here 
in the title role, and she again awoke the full enthusiasm 
of the audience by her uncanny delivery of the mad scene. 
Lamont essayed, for the first time this season, the role of 
Edgar, winning in it his customary artistic success. 

“Aida,” Saturday Matinee, December 28 

A repetition of “Aida” brought forth practically the 
same cast heard previously. Dolci sang here for the first 
time. Rhadames and Baklanoff succeeded Rimini as 
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mirers of Mr. Reimherr’s singing will welcome him back 
to the concert stage now that the war is over. 

Dorothy Beach, mezzo-contralto, also a Soder-Hueck 
artist, will sing on this occasion. 


Critic es Breil’s “The Birth of a Race” 
That Jo “Carl Breil has ideas about music for future 


feature plays practically demonstrated in the musical 
score for “The Birth of a Race.” He believes that in 
picture production the music must never obtrude, and that 
he has been particularly successful in this direction in the 
musical setting for “The Birth of a Race” is evidenced by 
the opinion of Karleton Hackett, critic for the Chicago 
Evening Post, which appeared in that paper on December 
21, as follows: “Mr. Breil has composed a full score il- 
lustrative of the-play. He has done this with fine appre- 
ciation of the part music should play, so while it is never 
obtrusive, nor seeking to attract attention to itself, you 
are conscious that it is always there as a background and 
aiding ycu to enter into the spirit of the story.” Mr. 
Breil’s activities as a composer have led him also into the 
field of grand opera, for, as is well known, his “The 
Legend” has been accepted by Gatti-Casazza for produc- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Reed Miller Goes on His Way 


Having been among the unfortunate artists who had 
early bookings cancelled by the epidemic, Reed Miller has 
again started on his way. The well known singer has 
started West, where he is scheduled to appear in Denver, 
Col., on January 6. From there he will take in a num- 
ber of cities in Oklahoma and work his way to Houston, 
Texas, and finally to Kansas and Nebraska. He will, 
however, reach New York just in time to reach Lowell, 
Mass., for an appearance in “The Messiah.” 


Many Appearances for Annie Louise David 


The latter part of December was a very busy time for 
Annie Louise David, the popular harpist, for on December 
19 she appeared in jomt recital with Viola Waterhouse 
at the church on West End avenue and Eighty-sixth 
street, New York; on December 22 she played in the 
morning at the Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, and later in 
the day at the West End Collegiate Church, New York; 
on Christmas Day she appeared in Elizabeth, N. J., and 
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HOLIDAY SPIRIT OBSERVED 
IN ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Maurice Dambois Soloist with Cincinnati Symphony— 
Many Concerts Postponed—Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December a1, 1918. 

The fifth. concert of the Cincinnati Orchestra’s season 
in Emery Auditorium took place Friday atfernoon, De- 
cember 20, with Maurice Dambois, cellist, as soloist, under 
the direction of Ysaye. It was intended as a pre-holiday 
concert, and was of a lighter and brighter character, in 
consonance with the spirit of the times. The “Unfin- 
ished” symphony of Schubert, with its lovely melodies and 
its irresistible charm, proved to be the principal feature 
of the concert. It was closely seconded by the splendid 
performance of the Lalo concerto by Maurice Dambois, 
the cellist. The orchestra had further opportunities of 
virtuosity in the Dupare number, and in the spectacular 
Liszt rhapsody. But musically speaking, the highest 
spoint was reached in the “Unfinished.” Ysaye followed 
his rule of not departing from the accepted and. tradi- 
tional readings of the classic, and still succeeded in mak- 
ing the symphony enjoyable by the delicate charm with 
which he directed it. The orchestra responded to his 
promptings with an exquisite performance of tonal love- 
liness. 

The program began with Mendelssohn's “Athalie”’ over- 
ture and concluded with a dashing performance of the 
popular second rhapsody of Liszt, which Ysaye played with 
great abandon and with a bewitching variety of rhythmic 
feeling. Maurice Dambois, the soloist of the concert, is a°* 
player of excellent technical attainments and commanding 
virtuosity. He invested the Lalo concerto with much style 
and tonal beauty. As an encore he played a “Serenade,” 
for cello and orchestra, by Ysaye, an early and wel! writ- 
ten work of the conductor. The concert was repeated 
Saturday afternoon, 


Concerts and Recitals Postponed 


The many interesting concerts and recitals which had 
been arranged for December by the Cincinnati Conserva- 
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to advertise a better American Melody Ballad 
than “ When You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” 
as soon as we find one. 
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Amonasro. Raisa headed the list of principals, which in- 


again at the West End Collegiate Church on December 29. 
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with the only Galli-Curci singing the Ophelia music, The 
incidental dances were done splendidly and the entire act 
or scene was a delight. Mme, Galli-Curci was in perfect 
voice and enchanted the huge audience to such an extent 
that she could not for many minutes proceed with the 
scene after her first pause. At the close the audience— 
late as was the hour—gave numerous recalls, Campanini 
conducted superbly. 

In “Bohéme,” Anna Fitziu gave a splendid portrayal of 
Mini, which was equalled by the fine Rudolph of Guido 
Ciccolini—this pair of presentations was a delightful 
feature of the evening. Marcel was Rimini—or Rimini 
was Marcel—the part fits splendidly. Huberdeau, as Col- 
line, was also a favorite, and the tarewell to the topcoat 
was generously applauded. Schaunard was treated with 
artistic skill and elasticity by Trevisan. Musetta was given 
with sparkle and zest by Irene Pavioska. Francesco Dad- 
dix, was up to his usual high standard and created much 
joy. Giuseppe Sturani conducted with aplomb and se- 

. Rene Devries. 


curity. 


Soder-Hueck to Entertain for Reimherr 


M:ne. Soder-Hueck is to give a reception and musicale 
in honor of George Reimherr, the tenor, at her studios in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, Sunday after- 
noon, January 5. Mr. Reimherr, who received his entire 
vocal training at the Soder-Hueck studios, before joining 
the army had an established reputation as a singer of 
unusual gifts and had established a wide following. Ad- 


Caruso Gives $2,500 to M. O. H. Employees 


Caruso was a very generous Santa Claus at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Christmas Day. After he had 
sung his role in “Pagliacci,” he went behind the scenes 
and gave his entire pay for that performance—$2,500—to 
some of those less high salaried than himself. He gave a 
$20 gold piece to each orchestra player and $2.50 to the 
members of the chorus. To the members of the opera 
house executive staff the noted tenor presented scarfpins. 


Paula Pardee to Make Debut 


Paula Pardee, a young American pianist who has re- 
ceived all of her musical instruction in New York City, 
will give her first recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 15. 


Gabrilowitsch to Play Chopin Program 


Among the coming recitals of unusual interest to the 
New York musical cognoscenti is that of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, January 24. 
As conductor of the Detroit Orchestra and as a_ pianist 
whose beauty of touch and interpretative genius are 
known far and wide, he is among the elect of the key- 
board kings. He will play an all-Chopin program, be- 
ginning with the B minor sonata and including the op. 28 
preludes. 


Schirmer is an adagio for orchestra by Chalmers Clifton, 
for some years a student at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Clifton, who has a large number of 
friends in this city, is at present doing military service 
in the Intelligence Department in France, 

Mary Conry Thuman will be soloist of the Popular con- 
cert of the Symphony Orchestra to be given in Music 
Hall, Sunday, December 29. Mrs. Thuman is one of 
Cincinnati’s most charming and gifted singers, and al- 
ready much interest is being manifested in the concert, 
this being her first appearance in such an event for some 
time 

Word comes that Stillman Kelley’s aria, “A California 
Idyl,” which was given its first performance by Mabel 
Garrison with the New York Symphony Orchestra in 
October, will be repeated by Miss Garrison with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Henry 
Rabaud, in January. R. F. § 


Namara to Sing New Leading French Role 


Word has been received from Chicago that Marguerite 
Namara will create the first woman's role in “Le Cadeau 
de Noel,” the new French war story one act opera by 
Leroux, which will be produced in three weeks. 

Namara has also been cast for the lyric roles of Olga 
and Colombina in “Fedora” and “Le Maschere.” 

At the present time the singer is recovering from a 
second (but slight) attack of the “flu,” but she is expected 
to resume rehearsals within a few days. 
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New York Sun, December 28, 1918. 


LEVITZKI AT BEST 
IN BACH RHAPSODY 


Despite Reticent Manner His Perform- 
ance of Work Is Full Blooded 


DISPLAYS AN ADVANCE 


Also Delights Audience With Schu- 
mann’s Exacting Symphonic Studies 





Mischa Levitzki, the youthful pian- 
ist who unexpectedly disclosed a new 
talent October 16, 1916, was heard 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hal! in 
a programme of piano solos. The list 
was one of variety and little close rela- 
tionship. It was a purely miscella- 
neous programme well suited to the 
pleasure of a Sunday afternoon audi- 
ence, 

SEEKS SecLUDED CHARMS. 

Mr. Levitzki is not a pianist of the 
grand type. He is a seeker after the 
more secluded charms of beauty, a 
singer of tender songs, a lover of the 
finer and sweeter speech of the piano. 
His reading of the “Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and the Fugue” was, therefore, 
the more to be admired, because it 
soared above the player’s customary 
level of breadth. 

It was a singularly clean and clear 
piece of polyphonic playing with ex- 
quisitely distributed accent and with 
a perfect balance of voices. But 
more than that, it was full blooded, 
virile and romantic in the best sense 
of that loosely used word. At his last 
previous recital Mr. Levitzki had 
seemed to recede somewhat from his 
own mark, but in this one composition 
yesterday he placed it a bit further 
ahead, 

In one other number the pianist gave 
exacting hearérs great delight. This 
was Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies.” 
Most pianists are timid about playing 
the creations of the greater Schumann, 
and no wonder. The set of variations 
under the above title and the throbbing 
fantasia in C major are not meat for 
artistic children. They require that very 
special independence of finger and skill 
in interlocking passages, essentially 
parts of Schumann’s own piano lan- 
guage, and they call for emotional 
warmth not given to every master of 
the needed technical facility. 

CONTRAST WITH PADEREWSKI. 

Mr. Levitzki, be it remembered, is 
not a player of massive tone. He is 
continent in tonal range and his play- 
ing must always be measured with this 
in mind. In the studies he did not 
burst into those reverberating thunders 
with which Paderewski transformed 
the finale into a veritable cataclysm of 
sound, but within his dynamic range 
he sang his way through all the vari- 
ations with keen appreciation, with 
ravishing beauty of color and with the 
clarity and musical equipoise which 
are such noteworthy features of his 
art. It was a beautiful and poetic 
performance. 


NH. Y. 





Evening Mail, Dec. 28, 1918. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 

Do composers who go to recitals 
where their compositions are being 
layed hear them with mixed emotions? 

e must ask one of them some time. 
Yesterday afternoon Mana-Zucca heard 
Mischa Levitzki play her “Poeme Hero- 
ique” and Sigismund Stojowski heard 
his Waltz in D major, and their smiles 
must have been gratified ones. Any- 


how, the audience’ applauded toward 
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their boxes until each of them rose and 
bowed with becoming embarrassment. 
And if Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann and Chopin could have lis- 
tened to Mr. Levitzki’s playing, Aeolian 
Hall’s salmon walls would have trem- 
bled with pleasure. 

Mischa Levitzki, about whose crystal 
touch and superb intelligence almost 
all the fulsome things have already 
been said, is a young pianist who 
makes Bach sound like one of the mod- 
erns. Probably it is because Bach’s 
music is for all time and because it is 
so universal that the hopeful modern 
youth in Levitzki’s fingers works some 
subtle transformation, without becom- 
ing disrespectful. 

He played the Schumann Sympho- 
nique Etudes with the lightness of 
feathers in his scintillating staccato; 
there was the fire of an opal and the 
coolness of a pearl. His Chopin rip- 
pled and surged and in the C minor 
nocturne, Mr. Levitzki brought out all 
the half-tragic, moody tenderness. The 
two etudes in D flat and G flat were 
played with such streaming brilliance 
that he had to repeat each of them im- 
mediately. \ 

There was a graceful tribute to his 
old teacher, Dohnanyi, in his playing 
of his “Music of the Spheres,” although 
the composition reminded us a bit of the 
wind that blows between the worlds, 
and “La Campanella,” from which Pa- 
ganini and Liszt should have reaped a 
harvest of royalties, made one of the 
two little boys who sat behind us say, 
“Aw, I’ll never be able to play as fast 
as that!” 
New York Times, December 28, 1918. 

_ . MISCHA LEVITZKI PLAYS 

Though it was “the Russian pianist,” 
Mischa Levitzki, ee ee fame 
filled Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
the quiet youth not yet one and twenty, 
owes to America and to New York, 
where he spent his childhood under fos- 
tering care, perhaps more than to his 
European forbears. He is an artist, 
with the head of an old man, the 
heart of a woman, the quick humor of 
a boy, more the poet than the Slav. 
In Beethoven’s Andante Favori in F 
major, which he played by request, and 
in Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, he 
exhibited again ripe powers of musi- 
cianship, rare qualities of repose. 

Levitzki drew more hearers—and all 
paid admissions—on a rainy day, than 
some. foreign artists often command 
here, and his acknowledgment of public 
interest was as modest as was his 
avoidance of flamboyant display ac the 
keyboard. 


N. Y. Evening Sun, Dec. 28, 1918. 

Mischa Levitzki is still a very young 
musician; but in these days of musical 
striplings paramount it seems unfair 
that this one should not have his 
full measure. For the stature of his 
talent is large and looming, and his 
prowess in things pianistic is not to be 
dwarfed by that of the many youths 
whose violins have reaped whole whirl- 
winds of adulation. 

For Levitzki plays already with a 
maturity which marches beyond any 
boundaries of age. His touch is a 
man’s touch, even when a poet's, and 
the agreements he achieves between 
deep feeling and graceful restraint 
are those of not only a sincere and 
thoughtful but also a deservedly con- 
spicuous artist. The more to be grate- 
ful for, that he received at least the 
foundations of his musical education 
in New York. Likewise, that New 
Yorkers filled Aeolian Hall quite to its 
capacity to hear him. 

The programme he played began 
with Bach and went, by request, to a 
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short Beethoven. Then Schubert’s F 
minor Impromptu, opus 142. His play- 
ing so far had been of truly famous 
uality; it was ony when he came to 
the Etudes Symphoniques of Schu- 
mann that any one—and probably few 
at that—could find his clean precision 
blurred by an overzealous spiritedness. 
His Chopin group glowed with a 
sentiment often exquisite, often noble. 
With the conventional aching for a 
fire working finish, he made his final 
number the Paganini-Liszt “Campa- 
nella,” to which, too, he brought more 
than a brilliancy of technique. 
ere should be more hearings for 
young Levitzki in New York; hearings 
in larger places, too. He merits them 
—and so does the city. 








January 2, 1919 a 

















N. Y. Evening Journal, Dec. 28, 1918. 


LEVITZKI 


In fine, this pianist, at his concert 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
created a conviction concerning his in- 
dividual consciousness of what he was 
ane ing, belief in the verity of thought 

e had put into it, but never any sense 
of personal exploitation at the expense 
of either the letter or the spirit of the 
music. 


— 
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Seldom is the chromatic fantasia and 
fugue of Bach made so absorbing as 
Mr. Levitzki made it. It should, of 
course, always be just that, in one 
fashion or another; the pianist is not 
bound to any rigid scheme of inter- 
pretation. Of such is dry as dust Bach 
composed; the very name of Bach, in- 
deed, so all too often immediately 
transmutes the pianist into the peda- 

ogue or the pedagogue’s pupil. Mr. 

evitzki is far beyond the reluctant 
ends of leading strings. The academic 
purists may object to his consistent 
plan as to the fantasia— its signifi- 
cance of pauses, its clarity illuminated 
with a rich effect of color, variety of 
light and shade that was a veritable 
chiaroscuro in nuance. And the fugue 
was crystalline. 

Bach thus proved a triumphant ef- 
fort for the young man. There was 
relaxation for brain and fingers in the 
subsequent andante in F by Beetho- 
ven, known as the “favori,’”’ one of the 
things that Beethoven was fond of 
labeling “easy and agreeable.” It is 
true that its difficulties are not great, 
but its agreeableness is of the smiling- 
ly winning sort when played with such 
lightness and grace as Mr. Levitzki 
played it. 





New York Sun, November 10, 1918. 


DAMROSCH ALSO PLAYS 


Evening Concert Presents Mischa 
Levitzki as Soloist in Saint-Saens 
Number 





Mischa Levitzki was the soloist. He 

layed the Saint-Saens concerto not 
like a young man barely past the 
threshold of his career but like a mas- 
ter in. the zenith of his powers. His 
fingers were steel or velvet as he 
wished. His touch ranged from icy stac- 
cato to mellow legato and the stream- 
ing passages flowed like champagne. 
But above all he adjusted his resources 
to the presentation of a musical read- 
ing of the composition. Brilliancy in 
the polished swiftness and the sweep- 
ing splashes of color characterized his 
playing, but delicacy, ravishing finesse 
jowe i exquisite feeling also were mani- 
fested. It was a very excellent per- 
formance. 





New York Herald, November 10, 1918. 


One of the sensations of the musical 
season was created at Carnegie Hall 
last night by Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
who played with the New York Sym- 
phony Society’s Orchestra. He gal- 
vanized into new life that somewhat 
faded and jejune work, Saint-Saens’ 
piano concerto in G minor. 

His dynamic energy and sense of 
rhythm proved irresistible, and it may 
be said that he carried audience, or- 
chestra and conductor along with him 
in his tempestuous attack of the final 
movement. He received an ovation 
rarely accorded an artist, and the or- 
chestra applauded the young player al- 
most as energetically as did the audi- 
ence. 





New York Tribune, November 10, 1918. 


The real treat of the evening was 
the playing of Mischa Levitzki in the 
G minor piano concerto of Saint-Saens. 





SES THE BALDWIN PIANO 
MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Associate Manager 
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Mr. Levitzki has all the energy of a 
young tornado, but of a tornado under 
control. He can sing, or whisper, or 
storm with equal readiness and effec- 
tiveness. His technical command is 
masterly and he has that rarest of 
youthful virtues when youth is joined 
to great talent—a just taste. 





N. Y. Evening Mail, Nov. 11, 1918. 


The absolute crystal purity of his 
technique, the sharp, clean touch of 
his right hand especially fills his audi- 
ence with that thrill of pleasure which 
no sensuous, warmly exotic playing can 
ever arouse. He has fire, too, but it 
does not burn through the cool fingers 
to destroy their certainty. 





Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec. 23, 1918. 


. « « Then a leap of a generation 
brought Mischa Levitzki in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. In technical 
skill, at least, Levitzki is the greatest 
of the young pianists. Such fingers as 
his are the fleetest and most nimble of 
recital halls. One drinks sensuous de- 
light from the simple glory of tonal 
color and dynamic variety that is his 
above all his confreres. 

Yet, yesterday, other and greater 
gifts were vouchsafed the audience 
that filled the smaller hall. Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue began 
his program, What the Leipzig CAntor 
conceived in this tremendous musical 
prophecy—for its scope passed beyond 
any limitations of Eighteenth Century 
instruments—Levitzki revealed to the 
full. Had he played nothing else yes- 
terday he would have written himself 
down a master-pianist. But in addi- 
tion came a clear and profound un- 
folding of the farflung chords and he- 
roic variations of Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphonies; poetized and etherealized 
readings of Chopin’s studies in D-flat 
and G-flat of the A-flat mazurka, of 
the Nocturne in C minor; a brilliant 
exposition of Schubert’s F minor Im- 
promptu. Levitzki grows with repeat- 
ed hearings; yet, today, only one pian- 
ist stands higher. What Heifetz is 
among the younger violinists, Levitzki 
is among pianists. . 





New York Tribune, December 22, 1918. 





LEVITZKI AND YVETTE 
GUILBERT ARE FEATURES 
OF TWO RECITALS 


Mischa Levitzki, who has made the 
greatest stir among the young pianists 
who have recently made their debuts in 
New York, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall. e opened 
his programme with the Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, in which 
both the assurance of his technique 
and his refined sense of line were .at 
once evident. In Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques his intellectual grasp 
and feeling for dynamic values were 
likewise apparent, but it was in the 
Chopin group, the C minor nocturne, 
the A flat mazurka and the D flat 
etude, that the warmth both of his 
tone and his interpretive feeling were 
most manifest. 

Mr. Levitzki emphasizes the poetic 
side of Chopin, and without losing its 
tenderness and essential melancholy, 
never descends to the lachrymose read- 
ings so beloved by the average recital- 


ist. Always with him there was mas- 
culinity of outline, always fire, whether 
latent or expressed. 

He was greeted by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. 





New York American, Dec. 28, 1918. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 
IN PIANO RECITAL 
AT AEOLIAN HALL 


By MAX SMITH 


Mischa Levitzki seemed to be in pe- 
culiarly sedate mood at his recital yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. He 
has often shown more verve than he 
did on this occasion, though he habitu- 
ally avoids, and properly so, all splash 
and splurge. What artist of sensitive 
feelings, however, would have been in- 
clined to exult in his strength under 
weather conditions so depressing? 

Had it not been for the unperturbed 
serenity, not to say lassitudé, of much 
of his playing, one would be inclined 
to speak of the young ype ae per- 
formance with unreserved enthusiasm. 
His technique in itself inspires admira- 
tion. So exquisitely are the muscles of 
fingers, hands, wrists and arms adjust- 
ed to their task that the mechanical 
effort is entirely concealed. His canti- 
lena is ravishing. The song-touch has 
weight and firmness, in piano as well 
as in forte. It is not a mere digital 
contact with the ivory surfaces of the 
keys. The pressure of living flesh 
seems to be applied directly to the 
responsive strings. There is extraor- 
dinary suppleness and delicacy in his 
rapid pasages, too. They have the soft 
flexibility of silk. 


Archie Bell in The Cleveland News, 
November 30, 1918. 


MISCHA LEVITZKI'S RECITAL 
PROVES ONE OF SEASON'S 
REAL MUSICAL EVENTS 


It was one of the genuine artistic 
treats of the season, one of those real 
events in a year’s music that you re- 
member, when spring has come again 
and the cage yA ge me business has 
gone the way of all flesh. 

Levitzki is a genius of the first wa- 
ter, and to carry out the aquatic com- 
parison, his splash in the great pianistic 
puddle makes circles of the dimensions 
of those that used to be caused by Pa- 
derewski and Hofmann. 

Levitzki’s playing isn’t fireworks, al- 
though it glitters with color and never 
becomes monotonous; it’s a sane pian- 
istic exhibition, a model for many of 
the virtuosi who made their debuts be- 
fore this youngster was born. 














Toronto Daily Star, December 18, 1918. 


LEVITZKI A GREAT ARTIST 


Pianist Gave a Wonderful Recital 





Levitzki is a poet of the piano. He 
is not a fiery-looking young chap, but 
he puts plenty of fire and emotion into 
his playing. He works up to some 
tremendous climaxes, but one feels 
that he is never carried away by these 
emotional revels . . . he is always the 
master of the tone and volume of his 
instrument. He has an almost un- 
canny skill at bringing out musical con- 
trasts, and in some of his numbers last 
night this was strikingly shown. 








LENITZKI 


s Of the First Water’’ 


Milwaukee Sentinel, November 19, 1918. 


LEVITZKTS ART 
PROVES DELIGHT 


Second of Chicago Symphony Concerts 
Opens at the Pabst 








HIS WORK IS SUPERB 





Saint-Saens Number Proves Excellent 
Vehicle to Exploit His Genius 





By CATHERINE PANNILL MEAD 

The second of the series of concerts 
bythe” Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
took place Monday night at the Pabst 
theater, with the brilliant young pian- 
ist, Mischa Levitzki, as soloist. We 
have been treated to two concerts in 
four days by two geniuses, Heifetz be- 
ing the other one, whose combined 
years would seem insufficient to pro- 
duce the degree of virtuosity which 
they have achieved. 

Has DYNAMIC Power. 


Levitzki possesses naturally all of the 
resources necessary for his work, and 
without which he would not be a vir- 
tuoso, but in addition, his own peculiar 
and special equipment, consists in a 
pianissimo as delicate as the dust on 
the wing of a butterfly, and a dynamic 
power in his fortissimo which is tre- 
mendous. In between those two ex- 
tremes runs every variation of pianistic 
skill. For him the terms right and left 
hand are synonymous, there being ab- 
solutely no indication of difference in 
delicacy of execution. The tender 
dreaminess of the first movement was 
in startling contrast to the bold bra- 
vado of the second, and to the breadth 
of the presto. It was a splendid per- 
formance. 

Following it, he gave the Sixth 
Rhapsody of Liszt, and having no or- 
chestra to consider, played with mar- 
velous imagination, and with a freedom 
fine to hear. He unquestionably has 
the world before him. 





The Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 
22, 1918. 


YOUNG RUSSIAN PIANIST 
WINS PRONOUNCED SUOCESS 
IN CHOPIN PROGRAM 


He proved himself an admirable 
Chopin player. He is endowed with 
a rare gift of poetic feeling, balanced 
by a fine artistic intelligence that pre- 
served him from the too frequent senti- 
mentalization of the composer, as well 
as from any marked error in the other 
direction. His playing was marked by 
virility, lyrical quality and intellectual 
restraint. His technical mastery was 
extraordinary, and from that stand- 
point alone his work should rank high. 
His tone is warm and round, his touch 
soft yet firm. He phrased with fin- 
ished taste. 





Toronto Mail and Empire, December 
13, 1918. 

There is no pianist today more mag- 
nificently equipped to be a recital 
artist. There is poetry in his playing; 
there is excitement; there is color, and 
always there is the controlling intelli- 
gence of a sincere artist. 

Huneker in New York Times, Decem- 
ber 11, 1918. 


‘He has them all lashed to the mast.” 
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AMPARITO FARRAR—A VERITABLE 
“DAUGHTER OF THE U, S. A.” 


Singer WhoSpent Four Months in France Singing and Cheering Up the Boys 
Tells of Her Experiences—“A Life in Four 
Months,” She Says 











If ever there were a living “Daughter of the U. S, A,,” 


Amparito Farrar comes the nearest to being just that. 
rhe Musica. Courter representative so decided after hav- 
ing had a most interesting chat with the attractive little 
singer, who arrived from France on December 11, after 


four months’ Y. M, C. A, work near the war zone 
Miss Farrar not only sang to the American boys over 
there but took the place of sister, friend and sweetheart, 


In this respect, with her sunny disposition and attractive 
face, she must have filled a place in many a lonesome boy’s 
heart for the soldiers sought her out, whether it was at 
the hut or at her hotel, and chatted with the American girl 
who was a “cure for sore eyes.” As one big lumbering 





AMPARITO FARRAR. 


With u German police In her Y. M. O. A. 
dog, brought home from costume, 
France which was cap 


tured at Soissona, 


Westerner put it: “Gee, Miss Farrar, I thought the little 
‘Frenchies’ were O. K., but now that I see a girl like you 
from the U. S. A., I guess they will have to go back to 
second place.” 


Her Remarkable Experience 


When questioned about her work on the other side, Miss 
Farrar said: 

“It was a wonderful experience and I wouldn't have 
missed it for the world. It was a life in four months. 
Coming over on the ship a boy remarked that he bet some- 
one would wish they were back in Fgance before the boat 
docked. And they did! I, for one, wished so when I 
realized what work was before me. You see, I had to 
return to fill a number of concert engagements, and my 
New York recital is scheduled for January 13, which means 
work, work, work,” 

New York Seemed Strange 


“How did it seem to return to New York?” asked the 
writer, 

“Very strange after being in France where every bit of 
work was for the carrying on of the war. The other night 
I went to the first opening of a play and saw Mr. and 


Mrs - over there and Mrs. ‘So and So’ in the stage 
box—all exactly as it was before the war. The American 
people, I realized then, had to have their amusement no 


matter what came, 
Appreciate American Men 


“And do you know, I had to go abroad fully to appre- 
ciate our American men? You know was educated 
abroad and naturally saw much of the European manners, 
which accounted for the fact that I thought our men were 
not polished in the least. However, while working with 
them day in and day out, I learned only too well that they 
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were not only the most courteous but the most wonderful 
men in the world. Here I am back again, a thorough 


American with not a trace of any other nationality in me. 
War a Great Thing for America 


“I mean to say that this war, terrible as it has been, has 
been a great thing for America. She has learned many 
things from France and that country has learned a great 
deal from us!” 

“Just how did you manage about visiting the various 
camps and hospitals?” was the next question. 

“It was very simple, for you see I arranged to stay in 
each town for two weeks. Every day I made a trip to the 
surrounding places by way of a trusty old Ford. Once it 
took me eleven hours to go two hundred and fifty miles to 
sing for three hundred boys, who had seen no one nor 
heard any music in six months. On that trip a queer thing 
happened, I met a boy who used to live around the corner 
from me in California. 


Discovered Wonderful Organ 


“Another time, while I was stationed in Belfort, Alsace- 
Lorraine, we visited a quaint little village where we dis- 
covered the most wonderful old organ in the world. It 
belonged to a more ancient church and was played upon 
expressly for our party by the queer little schoolmaster, 
who, as a special courtesy, ended up by playing ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’ It was like having one’s soul laid bare. 
There we were seated in the church, listening to heavenly 
music, while outside in the street people would not have 
i aay to see falling shells—the enemy was so 
near 


Many Amusing Incidents 


Miss Farrar had so many amusing and interesting inci- 
dents to tell that she didn’t know with which to begin. 
She told of a time that she and her mother were invited 





AMPARITO FARRAR, 


Taken in Massevaue in Alsace. 


to dine with the officers of the camp where she was to 
perform when they partook of a feast of which Mrs. 
Van Astorbilt’s chief chef would have been justly proud. 

“It seems they had among other delicious things real 
squab which, I confess, amazed me not a little,” she said. 

“‘But—where did it come from?’ I asked the colonel, 
who laughingly replied: ‘The cook can answer that better 
than I. They think it all right to steal whatever they can 
in the line of food. I guess this came the same way!’ — 

“In appreciation of what little diversion one could give 
the boys, they couldn’t do enough for one in return. One 
of the pleasantest stays I had in a barracks was made 
partly so because every morning some thoughtful boy 
walked six miles with a plate of waffles for me be- 
cause he knew I was fond of them! Such appreciation 
and consideration prevailed everywhere, not only for me 
but for other Y. M. C. A. workers. In returr I gave them 
candy I had collected from friends. 


An Italian’s Appreciation 


“In fact, I don’t believe I was ever without a cake or 
two of chocolate.” Miss Farrar in connection with ‘this 
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remark told of one other incident. She happened to be 
in a little station in France when an Italian hospital 
train pulled in slowly. Leaning out from a window, 
Miss Farrar spied a forlorn but greasy looking soldier. 
She hurried over to the side of the car and, standing 
on tiptoes, handed him a cake of chocolate. His way 
of thanks came in a warm pat on the cheek and an im- 
passioned exclamation, “Ah, caro.” Eve@y one is just 
spontaneous, according to the singer. 


Soldiers Liked All Kinds of Songs 


“What kind of songs did you sing for them?” asked 
the writer. 

“All kinds!” Miss Farrar returned enthusiastically, 
her lovely brown eyes sparkling. “They got everythin 
from the sentimental down to the humorous Irish. An 
do you know I couldn’t tell you whieh songs they liked 
the most because they receive everything so enthusi- 
astically. Besides, an American girl couldn’t do any- 
thing that wasn’t good—that was their spirit. 

“And what an inspiration singing was to them! I 
sang at a concert in this city the other day, and, as I 
looked the audience over, I said to myself: ‘I know I 
am dead, It will take some time to readjust myself.” 


Accompanied by Her Mother 


Miss Farrar’s mother not only made the trip with 
her, but played all her piano accompaniments. In 
places where she had to sing alone because there was 
no piano, she used to make the boys laugh by saying 
that her mother would not earn her two dollars for 
that concert, 

There were~ever so many more nice experiences. 
Once when she was singing in the Y. M. C. A. hut in 
Dijon (which was alongside of the car tracks), the con- 
ductress stopped the little, rambiing horse car during 
the length of the concert and all the passengers listened 
attentively. Then that moonlight night the colonel 
informed her his boys were sick in a nearby field and 
wondered if she would sing to them. Of course, she 
did, and not one of the boys saw what she looked like. 
Yet they were rewarded next day, for she was walking 
on the road when a detachment passed. One fellow 
called out: “Are you.Miss Farrar? Yes, I though you 
were the minute I saw you.” 

“I forgot to tell you that a song which is very popu- 
lar with the boys is the great marching song, ‘Madelon.’ 
It was most amusing to hear the hearty ‘Ouis’ when I 
asked the American boys if they wanted to hear it,” 
continued Miss Farrar a bit later. 

“Did you go to the front at all?” 

“Not a very great deal. I sang in a number of the 
hospitals and it was very depressing. During the rage 
of the ‘flu’ I sang with a mask over my mouth in a hos- 
pital. One fellow asked to see me. I was singing in 
the hall, and I told him it wasn’t any use, for he'd only 
see a Turkish harem.” 

Rank didn’t seem to count much with the singer, for 
she was the “cheerer up of the blues” for the generals 
down to the doughboys. Even six colonels swallowed 
their dignity once and invited two lieutenants (who had 
asked Miss Farrar and her mother to dine with them) 
to join the party, providing they would consent to re- 
linquish their roles of hosts. As a consequence the 
lieutenants just chuckled and the colonels paid the bill. 


In Paris When Armistice Was Declared 


Miss Farrar was in Paris when the armistice was de- 
clared. And a more thrilling day she never hopes to 
see. She says the people were like children who had 
been shut up in a dark room for days, suddenly liber- 
ated. 

“T wouldn't have been any place else but in Paris 
that day,” she said. “The people in the street were 
rushing up to each other and kissing cheeks. The fes- 
tivities lasted three days without stopping. No one got 
angry at the tricks and tomfoolery practised by the< 
youths in the street, and the following Sunday, which 
was Alsace-Lorraine Day, there were marvelous aero- 
plane flights over the Champs Elysee. The machines 
came so close that one feared accidents might happen. 

“While the Americans were very happy, I believe 
the Anzacs were more so. By the way, that reminds me 
that they fraternized so splendidly with the American 
boys. And now isn’t it wonderful to think that the 
war is over and peace will soon be declared. Yet I do 
not regret my experiences abroad—lI should rather say 
that I shall always consider it one of the big adven- 
tures in my life.” 

And in those words Miss Farrar summed up the four 
months’ work done on the other side—work that did 
much to maintain the splendid morale of our boys over 
there! . Vv. 


Voices 
(Specially written for the Musicar Courter.) 


Some voices are like organs, 

Full and deep, 

Surging like wind and swelling like the sea; 
Great golden voices which in unison 

Seem like an army shouting, “Victory!” 


And some are like old violins 

Played in tears, 

Intensely sad, and sweet as children’s eyes, 

Full of rare dreams, and thoughts white as the sands, 
And those wan secrets stars-tell to the skies. 


And some are like the soft flutes, 

Strange and free, 

Clear as the dew and plaintive as the rain, 
Trembling with sweetness and love’s wonderment, 
Filled, now with bird song, and now sad again. 


Oh, deep and magic beauty 
Of the sea; 
Oh, moon and stars, you make my heart rejoice! 
But nothing stirs my soul to such delight 
As the glad wonder of some lovely voice. 
Exten McDowg.t Worrr. 
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ANNA FITZIUS 


HICAGO ACCLAMATION 


DOUBLE 


AS “ISABEAU” WITH 
THE CHICAGO OPERA 


ASSOCIATION 





Anna Fitziu is one of 
our reasons for just pride. 
Her voice pours out in 
full throated 
ample, warm, free. flow- 


richness, 


ing, pure, silver-clear and 
never hard or brittle. Its 
tone is a flowing river of 
melody.—Herman Dev- 
ries, Chicago American. 








Miss Fitziu sang the 
role of Isabeau and 
proved her right to make 
it one of hers.—Henrietta 
Weber, Herald - Exam- 


ier. 











© Mishkin, N.Y, 





In Joint Recital With 
Limbalist at the Medinah 
Temple on November 30 





Anna Fitziu electrifies 
audience singing “Kili, 
Eili” in joint concert 
7 with Efrem Zimbalist at 
Medinah ‘Temple, No- 
vember 30, 1918.—Maur- 
ice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News. 











Miss Fitziu’s voice 
stands the test of concert 
singing. It pours out in 
all its 
warmth with a surety of 


richness and 


tone and effect.—Her- 
man Devries, Chicago 


American, 

















OTHER FITZIU APPEARANCES 


Miss Fitziu will create the leading role in “Le Maschere” with Riccardo Stracciari and Dolci. 
Miss Fitziu will sing “Nedda” to Muratore’s “Canio” in “Pagliacci.” 
Miss Fitziu will sing “Octavie” to Mary Garden’s “Cleopatra.” 
Miss F'itziu is already engaged for extensive Southern concert tours in the spring, besides numerous concerts in 
and around New York during January and February. 











Herman Devries, in the Chicago 
American, said: 

Anna Fitziu is one of our rea- 
sons for just pride. Her growth 
and artistic development have been 
watched by the entire theatre-going 
nation. 

Today she needs no explanation. 
Her “Isabeau” is real grand opera, 
and her voice—it pours out in full- 
throated richness, ample, warm, 
free, glowing, pure, silver-clear, 
and never hard or brittle. Its tone 
is a refreshing river of melody. 
Miss Fitziu’s intelligence and her 
open-minded eagerness for knowl- 
edge and wider educational possi- 
bilities will make her eventually 
one of America’s finest singing ac- 
tresses. Of course, she was a beau- 
tiful picture, too. 





Maurice Rosenfeld, in the Daily 
News, said: 

Miss Fitziu as Isabeau made a 
very beautiful Lady Godiva and 
sang with refreshing ease and ex- 
cellent vocal command the music 
of her role. She also accomplished 
her ride through the town most 
adroitly. 











Henrietta Weber, in the Herald- 
Examiner, said: 

In the evening Anna Fitziu un 
dertook the role of “Isabeau” and 
proved her right to make it one of 
hers. She reacted to Mascagni’s 
good score with brilliance, looked 
beautiful and managed with finesse 
the breathless Lady Godiva mo- 
ment in the third act. 

















Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway 


New York 


Karleton Hackett, in the Evening 
Post, said: 

Miss Anna Fitziu sang Isabeau 
with full, rich tones and played the 
role with sympathy She even 
handled the difficult situation of 
the disrobing with dignity. The 
long flowing treses of her wig 
must have cost a mint of money 
at the present prices, but it was 
worth it, since it was voluminous 
enough to serve as a veil, Without 
such covering the scene is quite 
impossible, but secure behind this 
golden screen she moved off with 


decorous modesty. 
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POOR ATTENDANCE AT FRENCH ORCHESTRA’S 
ONLY CHICAGO APPEARANCES AROUSES CRITICS 


Professional Musicians Accused of Being Self-Centered, Showing Lack of Interest 
in Performances of Real Artistic and Educational Value—Campanini Fetes 
French Visitors—Constance Balfour Sings for Critics—Ganz Displays 
Mastery of Light Interpretations—W ynecoop Wins in Milwaukee 


Chicago, Ill., December 29, 1918. 
The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra gave two programs 
at the Auditorium on Sunday—one in the afternoon and 


both presented before incredibly 


the other in the evening 
mall audiences. It is a matter of regret and discern- 
ment that the Chicago public stayed away when one of 
the best orchestras of the world, which in all probability 
will never be heard again in this city, made its appear- 
ance lf it were only out of mere curiosity the interest 
of ‘the music lovers should have been awakened, Chicago 
musicians are, as a matter of fact, seldom seen in any of 
the concert, recital or opera halls. They teach music, 
but seldom attend musical functions unless they be given 
omplimentaries. It is true that the concert and opera 
goers are not musicians, but it would be well for the 
musical profession in Chicago once in a while to go en 
masse to listen to concerts or recitals. Many teachers 
would find food for thought by listening to music better 
than they can make themselves and they would have 
profited or found pleasure in hearing the masterly reading 
given Sunday afternoon to the César Franck symphony by 


the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under the able direction 


of its leader, André Messager. In the evening the visitors 
played the Beethoven fifth symphony in such a manner 
is to awaken the audience, which made up in enthusiasm 
what was lacking in number. The Paris Conservatoire 
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Orchestra has been heard all through the country and so 
many reviews have already appeared in the MusicaL 
Courier that this writer would add nothing by reviewing 
at length the scholarly reading given all the numbers, 
which included besides the two numbers above mentioned 
the Bizet overture “Patrie,” Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” 
Saint-Saéns’ prelude to “Le Deluge,” in which Concert- 
master Alfred Brun distinguished himself, playing ad- 
mirably the violin obligato. Gabrielle Gills, the well 
known soprano, appeared at the evening fnction as soloist, 
singing exceptionally well “Depuis le jour”; also the aria 
“Voi che sapete.” Mme. Gills’ first appearance in Chicago 
presages well for further acquaintance. She shared 
equally well with the public. 
Campanini Entertains French Players 


Clecfonte Campanini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, gave a supper after the evening con- 
cert by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, at the Congress 
Hotel, last Sunday evening, December 22. Besides the 
eighty-five musicians and their conductor, André Messager 
Campanini had as guests the French Consul, Henri 
Fevrier, Max Pam, Alexander Kahn (secretary to Cam- 
panini), Gabrielle Gills, the general representative of the 
Musica Courter, all the conductors of the Chicago Opera 
Association and ‘the principal French and Belgian male 
singers of the company. Two impromptu speeches were 
made—one by André Messager and the other by Cam- 
panini. M. Messager recollected the many years spent 
at Covert Garden with Campanini, whom he pronounced 
one of the greatest conductors of the world. Campanini’s 
speech was just as short as M. Messager’s and after 
presenting the veteran composer-conductor, he went 
further and stated, “You French people with your guns 
brought down the German eagle and you French musicians 
with your instruments brought that same eagle down by 
the wonderful manner you played Beethoven here today.” 
“The Marscillaise” was then sung by Journet, Huberdeau, 
Bouilliez, Maguenat, Defrere and Dua, the chorus, the 
guests and the host—a very touching little affair that 
proved once more the love of Campanini for everything 
that is French. 

Constance Balfour in Private Recital 

Constance Balfour, the distinguished soprano, appeared 
at Kimball Hall last Saturday afternoon before several 
critics. Joseph Carl Breil, whose ‘ ‘Legend” is soon to be 
given its premiére at the Metropolitan, New York, played 
the piano accompaniments for the singer, who sang in 
artistic fashion “The Prayer” from the “Legend,? a 
dramatic episode, beautifully sung by Miss Balfour and 
pronounced a gem by all those present. Miss Balfour, 
who has never been heard in Chicago, will no doubt have 
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many appearances here and this in the very near future, 
as she has a message to deliver, as demonstrated on this 
occasion. 

Ganz Plays Liszt Masterfully 


At his appearance this week as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz accomplished a not- 
able feat, playing two Liszt concertos. By his superb 
interpretation of both numbers Mr. Ganz lived up to his 
reputation as a Liszt player par excellence. A master in 
his art, he showed that he knows what he is about and 
knows how to go about it, and he met and overcame the 
intricacies and exactness in each concerto with the brilliant 
executive ability and skill which have placed Ganz among 
the foremost pianists. His success with the press and 
public alike was as brilliant as his performance and justly 
deserved, for never before has Ganz played here as he 
did on this occasion. The orchestra gave him adequate 
support, especially in the first concerto. Schubert was 
represented on the program by his E minor overture and 
his “Unfinished” symphony, which were not exceptionally 
well done by the orchestra. Mr. Delamarter also led the 
orchestra through selections from Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust.” 


Florence Ffrench’s Recital Program 


At her initial Chicago recital at Orchestra Hall, January 
9, Florence F french, the young and gifted Chicago soprano, 
will sing “The Star Spangled Banner” as the opening 
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number, followed by “Caro Mio Ben” (Giordano), “Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (Handel), “Rose Softly Blooming” 
(Spohr), Rogers’ “Star,” “Come Lasses and Lads” (Old 
English), Carpenter's “Home Road,” Speaks’ “When the 
Boys Come Home,” “J’ai pleuré en reve” (Hiie), “Le 
Papillon” (Fourdrain), “Star Vicino” (Salvator Rosa), 
“Vissi d’Arte” (Puccini) and a group of old Irish. The 
— will be under the auspices of the Irish Fellowship 
ub. 
Lucille Wynecoop Wins With Milwaukee Orchestra 


Lucille Wynecoop, the gifted Chicago contralto, sang 
with much success on December 15 as soloist with the 
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Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra in the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. The Evening Wisconsin critic said that her “voice 
is a rich contralto, of lovely quality, used with taste and 
discretion,” and that she sang “the aria ‘O Don Fatale’ 
from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ with great smoothness and 
appropriate color, and responded to the insistence of the 
audience with Del Riego’s ‘My Son,’ sung with sympa- 
thetic interpretation.” The Sentinel reviewer also praised 
her “delightful contralto,” stating that “her range is 
unusual for a contralto, the quality sonorous and exceed- 
ingly musical. She is an artist and we hope to hear her 
again under more favorable conditions acoustically.” 


Pietro A. Yon to Give Chicago Recital 


Pietro A. Yon, formerly assistant organist at the Vati- 
can and Royal Church, Rome, and now organist and choir- 
master of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, New York, will 
give a recital in St. Patrick’s Church, Adams and Des- 
plaines streets on Tuesday evening January 7. As an 
ena virtuoso and composer Mr. Yon is of the highest 
rank. 


Carl Beutel Spends Holidays in Chicago 


Carl Beutel, the well known pianist and composer of 
Lincoln, Neb., is spending the holiday season in Chicago, 
attending the opera and concerts. Of late Mr. Beutel 
has been putting much of his time into composition and 
nas written a piano and violin sonata which will be 
played at the convention of the N. M. T. A. in Lincoln. 
Mr. -Beutel is secretary of the association. 


Van Vliet to Substitute for Casals 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving has engaged Cornelius van 
Vliet, the prominent cellist, to fulfill Pablo Casals’ place 
on the program of her last musical morning at the Black- 
stone. 


International College Notes 


Mme. Kern-Mullen, contralto and member of the faculty 
of the International College of Music, was the soloist at 
the Christmas service and vespers at the Lake View 
Presbyterian Church, singing “No Candle, No Fire,” by 
Liza Lehmann. She also sang with the quartet in the 
morning. 

Charles Lagourgue, who .is the clarinet teacher at the 
school, appeared as soloist with the Bloomington Amateur 
Musical Club, when he played two clarinet numbers by 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, which were dedicated to Mr. 
Lagourgue, and two Debussy numbers. 


Mme. Arimondi’s Pupil Scores in Opera 


William Rogerson, the young American tenor, who made 
his debut with the Chicago Opera Christmas night, in the 
leadirg tenor role of “Crispino e la Comare,” in a cast 
which listed such notables as Galli-Curci, Stracciari, Ari- 
mondi, etc., achieved a distinct success, and is the enviable 
possessor of most flattering comment from press and asso- 
ciate artists of the opera. Mr. Rogerson has been the 
pupil of Mme. Arimondi since December, 1917. It was 
she who presented him to Maestro Campanini last spring, 
and after Mr. Rogerson had been accepted by him and 
assigned a number of leading tenor roles, she prepared 
and coached his study of them. JEANNETTE Cox, 


Anita Rio’s “Dixie” Thrills Wounded Soldiers 
Anita Rio sang at a musicale given on December 21 at 
the home of Mrs. Homer Lee, on West End avenue, New 
York. Among the guests were more than 100 wounded 
soldiers who had recently returned from service overseas. 
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Mme. Rio fairly threw the boys into a frenzy of delight 
when she sang such songs as “Dear Old Pal of Mine” 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” and “Dixie”; the last 
mentioned she was compelled to repeat many times. The 
accompanist, Mabel Storey Bache, did her work well. 
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McBeath Back with McCormack 


Donald McBeath, the talented Australian violinist, who 
had been John McCormack’s principal assisting artist dur- 
ing the season from 1913 to 1917, has returned to his old 
“job,” and Mr. McCormack and his management do not 
hesitate to express their unalloyed pleasure. Neither does 
Edwin Schneider, who has been a fixture in the McCor- 
mack organization during the past six seasons. 

It is true that young Winston Wilkinson, who has been 
appearing with Mr. McCormack since early fall, gave the 
utmost satisfaction and was indeed very well liked, not 
only by Mr. McCormack and those associated with him, 
but by Mr. McCormack’s public as well. It is nevertheless 
true that no one has been quite able to take the place of 
the popular young Australian. 

Donald McBeath has served about eighteen months in 
the Royal aviation forces; during half that period he has 
been one of the most trusted and successful instructors 
in the entire Canadian aerial organization. He obtained 
his discharge last week and will make his first appearance 
with Mr. McCormack at the concert which the great tenor 
is to give at the New York Hippodrome Sunday night, 
January 12. 

One of the interesting features of the program ,which 
Mr. McCormack will offer on that evening will be a new 
Handel aria, new only in the sense that, as far as the 
records disclose, it has not been sung in this country 
before. Mr. McCormack considers this the greatest 
Handelian work he has ever seen. It is from the opera 
“Alceste” and was discovered by the tenor himself in the 
Boston library. 


Simmions’ Pupils Give Christmas Musicale 
At an Old English dinner given in the Merrill School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on December 19, Louis Simmions’ 
thirty-two pupils, as well as the entire class of eighty- 
five debutantes, were heard in Christmas carols and patri- 
otic songs, which were conducted by Mr. Simmions, as- 
sisted by Clara Willner at the piano. 
r. Simmionrs’ pupils received much applause for the 
excellence of their work. Aside from the concerted num- 
bers, four of his advanced pupils sang incidental solos. 
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They were Helen Sheets, who possesses a beautiful so- 
prano voice; Mary Abernathy, coloratura, who although 
only seventeen years of age, disclosed decided musical 
talent; Rebecca Sanders, who has studied with Mr. Sim- 
mions for the past three years and whose singing is greatly 
admired in the school, and Julia Millheiser, a young miss 
of sixteen years, whose voice is a delightful soprano. 

Dorothy Snow, a former pupi! of Mr, Simmions at the 
schcol, now one of his private students in New York City 
and the fortunate possessor of an exceptional dramatic 
soprano voice of big range and fine quality, was scheduled 
to sing solo numbers, but owing to a slight indisposition 
was prevented from appearing. 

After the festivities the guests were invited to a Christ- 
mas celebration held on the grounds of the school, and 
Mrs. Merrill distributed Christmas presents to the teachers 
and students. Those present will remember with delight 
the prevailing good spirit existing in the school. Mr. Sim- 
mions, who has been at the head of the vocal department 
of the Merrill School for the past three years, has every 
reason to be gratified with the artistic results achieved ; 
he is now preparing a recital to be given early in the 
spring, when only songs by American*composers will be 
given, 


RABAUD ELECTED TO THE ACADEMY 


Henri Rabaud, conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
“hestra, has just been elected a member of the French 
Academy, that most distinguished body of eminent French- 
men. the members of which are known as “The Immor- 
tals.’ The news was received at Boston during an or- 
chestra rehearsal, and there was great excitement among 
the players. Georges Longy took the baton and led his 
fellow musicians in “La Marseillaise,” after which there 
was prolonged cheering and applause. Only five members 
of the academy were elected at this time and Rabaud was 
the only musician »mong them. 


Hill Pupils Help in War Work 


Many of the pupils from the Jessie Fenner Hill studios 
have been doing their bit for the War Camp Community 
Service, singing successfully at Camp Dix, Camp Upton, 
Governor’s Island, Seaman’s Institute and the Community 
Centers Association. Those who have given liberally of 
their services are Mae Ford, Julia Forrest, Jeanette 
Thomas, Julia Silvers, Frances Sebel Gottlieb, Ester 
Fischer and Julia Laurence. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 
New York Symphony Society: Cortot, Soloist 


The principal feature of the Symphony Society's Thurs- 
day afternoon concert (repeated Saturday evening) was 
the “lyric episode,” “Faust and Helen,” with which Lili 
Boulanger, the first French woman to win the famous Prix 
de Rome in music, captured that unique honor. She was 
only nineteen years old at the time it was written (1913), 
and it is a very real loss to the world of music that she 
died prematurely some six months ago. Of course, 
“Faust and Helen” is not great in itself, but as the accom- 
plishment of a girl of nineteen, it is something remark- 
able. She was a thorough mistress of orchestration, and, 
in spite of the fragmentary and choppy character of the 
text, there were some passages which showed genuine 
lyric inspiration. The work—like all Prix de Rome com- 
positions—occupies twenty odd minutes in performance, 
and the composer had sought in that limited space to 
express and underline with her music the dozen different 
emotions purposely introduced in the text. That she had 
succeeded so well was truly astonishing, and she did not 





shun frank melody whenever it suited her purpose. There 
was, indeed, a happy absence of the anemia of the modern 
French school, for Mile. Boulanger unmistakably went 


right straight to Richard Wagner and none other for her 
inspiration. Fafner was there with his trombones and 
numerous others of the Ring crew. Julia Claussen, Craig 
Campbell and Edgar Schofield sang the parts of Helen, 
Faust, and Mephisto, and it is a safe bet that the work 
never had a more adequate hearing. Mme. Claussen was 
in particularly good voice, Campbell sang with splendid 
fervor, and Schofield’s rich tones and finished vocalism 
coped valiantly with the very unsympathetic voice writing 
which fell to his role. Mr. Damrosch conducted con 
amore—he is evidently a great admirer of Miss Bou- 
langer’s genius—and the orchestra played smartly. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to the d'Indy 
symphony (with piano) on an air of the French moun- 
tains and the César Franck “Variations Symphoniques,” 
with Alfred Cortot playing the piano, He had already 
played the latter work here, and in the former displayed 
all his usual excellent characteristics. 


Helen Moller, Dancer 


Helen Moller and several of her lovely and graceful 
pupils gave an interesting and delightful program at Car- 
negic Hall on Thursday evening, December 26. The 
musicale selections were furnished excellently (except for 
a scratchy first violin) by Max Jacobs’ Orchestral So- 
ciety of New York. They included works by Tschaikow- 
sky, Jarnefelt, Gluck, Elgar, Schubert, Dvorak, Strauss, 
Bralims, Mendelssohn, Drigo, Zabell, Nevin, Kreisler, 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff. 

Miss Moller opened the program with a gesticulatory 
rendering of “The Star Spangled Banner,” which finished 
with the discarding of the red mantle of war and blood- 
shed. She swayed and danced gracefully to Jarnefelt’s 
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“Praeludium,” a Brahms waltz; Zabell’s “The Fountain” 
(harpist, Alfred Kastner), and the Rachmaninoff prelude. 
Miss Moller’s’ costumes were artistic and her settings and 
color schemes were most commendable. 

As for her pupils, their grace and skill in dancing 
brought to mind the Isadora Duncan Dancers.- Each one 
was an asset to the general charm of the performance. 

A good sized audience attended and applauded generous- 
ly at the conclusion, waiting for an encore, which, not 
forthcoming, sent them home with a taste for more of 
the Moller interpretations. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


New York Oratorio Society: Hinkle, 
Jordan, Campbell, Middleton, Soloists 


Christmastide brought with it again this year the per- 
formance of “The Messiah” by the New York Oratorio 
Society, Walter Damrosch, director. Carnegie Hall 
was full to repletion with earnest listeners. The chorus, 
accompanied by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
rewarded with an uplifting delivery of the familiar 
choruses; attacks were neat, shadings given with a fine 
sense of the content, and there was good balance of 
tone. The soloists were: Florence Hinkle (soprano), 
substituting for Olive Kline, who was ill; Mary Jordan 
(contralto), Craig Campbell (tenor), and Arthur Mid- 
dleton (bass). Miss Hinkle is a familiar interpreter of 
oratorio to New York audiences and needs no special 
commendation at this time, since she again sang with 
her traditional artistic finish and understanding of oratorio 
style; needless to say, she won instant applause. Mary 
Jordan’s deep, mellow contralto carried the message of 
the aria allotted to that voice with feeling and sincerity 
and she won enthusiasti¢ recognition for her good work. 
Craig Campbell likewise sustained his part well. Ar- 
thur Middleton was in splendid voice and he sang with 
consistent dramatic fervor and a due sense of artistic 
values, making his singing at this time such as will long 
be remembered. Frank L. Sealy, as usual was at the 
organ, 


Philharmonic “Program of Light Music” 


The first membership concert by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, Joseph Stransky, conductor, was given 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on 
Friday evening, December 27, before an audience which 
completely filled the large auditorium. A program of 
light music was rendered by the orchestra under its popu- 
lar conductor, which served the double purpose of offer- 
ing to the members a form of amusement different from 
what is ordinarily produced by’ this organization, and 
which afforded the members much real enjoyment. To 
hear the Philharmonic Orchestra in a “program of light 
music,” as produced by that body of players, was a gen- 
une treat. ; 

The program contained: 

Overture, “Pique Dame,” Suppe; “Elegie,” “Musette,” Sibelius; 
two Slavic dances, Dvorak; “Lullaby,” Brahms; violin solo, Alfred 
Megerlin, “Prize Song” from “The Mastersingers,” Wagner-Wil- 
helmj; valse, “Estudiantina,” Waldteufel; overture, “Mademoiselle 
Modiste,” Herbe rt; “Chant sans parole,” Tschaikowsky; valse, 
“The Bat,’ J. Strauss; march, “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
Sousa (by request). 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Eddy Brown, Violinist 

Fresh from his Western successes, Eddy Brown, the 
eminent American violin virtuoso, came to New York on 
Saturday, December 28, to give his first recital of the 
1918-19 season in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Brown, who since 
his debut in New York several years ago has enjoyed 
the distinction of being one of the leading exponents of 
the violinistic art, rendered a program which contained 
numbers by Italian, French, Russian and American com- 
posers. Tartini’s “Devil's Trill” sonata, which opened 
the program, was played with that true musicianship which 
has alwavs characterized this concert giver’s performances. 
In Vieuxtemps’ concerto in A minor, No. 5, Mr. Brown 
had occasion to disclose his prodigious technic, beautiful 
tone, freedom of bowing and virtuosity. A group of four 
numbers followed: “Melodie,” Tschaikowsky; rondino, 
Cramer-Brown; menuet, Paderewski, and “Hebrew 
Melody and Dance,” Eddy Brown. The rondino, by 
Cramer-Brown, and “Hebrew Melody and Dance,” were 
of especial interest and gained for the artist the sincere 
approval of the large and interested audience. 

The closing group contained “La Gitana,” Kreisler; 
“Sérénade Espagrole,” Chaminade, and Paganini’s 
“Witches’ Dance.” The last, with its difficult thirds, 
sixths octaves, tenths, passage work, as. well as single 
and double harmonics, was performed by Mr. Brown with 
surprising ease. He was recalled many times and was 
obliged to respond with several encores. 

Max Terr accompanied sympathetically. 


Russian Symphony Plays at 
Brooklyn Peace Carol Festival 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, and the Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, direc- 
tor, gave a Peace Carol Festival in the Twenty-third 
Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, on the evening of December 
28 before an audience of fair size. The event was for 
the benefit of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement, to 
help the soldiers returning from the front whose musical 
education has been interrupted by the war, to receive 
thorough training and enable them to earn a living as 
members of orchestras, as teachers, etc. 

The program contained the following orchestral selec- 
tions: “Indian Capriccio,” Tschaikowsky; Vassilenko’s 
orchestral suite, “To the Sun,” and two Caucasian sketches 
by Ipnolitoff-Ivancff, “In the Aul” (a mountain village) 
and “March Sardar” (Caucasian tribe). 

The Paulist Choristers rendered a group of “A Cappella” 
numbers, and there were several solos. Marcia van 
Dresser recited with much fervor the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” and led the audience in singing “The Star 
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Spangied Banner.” “Kolyoda” (a Christmas night opera), 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, by the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra and Paulist Choristers concluded the program. 
Winifred Young Cornish, Pianist 

It was too bad a larger audience could not have heard 
Winifred Young Cornish, the pianist, at her recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, December 28. Abun- 
dant applause, however, demonstrated the feeling of ad- 
miration all held for this young artist. She played with 
thorough understanding and musicianship and demon- 
strated her ability to interpret the most difficult passages 
in a capable manner. Miss Cornish opened her program 
with a MacDowell arrangement of sarabande (Rameau), 
gigue (Loeilly), menuet (Grazioli), and march (Bach). 
Then followed Bach’s concerto in the Italian style and 
Beethoven’s sonata, op. 110. A group of eight ended the 
program. These were: Prelude in E minor and “Shadow 
Dance” (MacDowell), “The Fairy Tale Recites an Epi- 
logue” (Korngeld), Spanish dance (Granados), “Oiseaux 
tristes” and “Jeux d’eau” (Ravel), and Debussy’s prelude 
in A minor. Needless to say encores were demanded. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Sophie Braslau, Contralto 


A recital by Sophie Braslau at Carnegie Hall invariably 
means a very large audience, and there was no exception 
to the rule on Sunday afternoon, December 29, when the 
Metropolitan Opera contralto offered a program which 
listed compositions in no less than six different languages. 
There were, first, four Dvorak songs, then a group of 
Rachmaninoff, with the old Sabbath evening chant, 
“V’Shomru” (in Hebrew), added for good measure; next 
a French group, after that five new songs by Gabriele Si- 
bella, with the composer accompanying, and finally a group 
of songs in English. 

Miss Braslau’s organ is without question one of the very. 
finest contralto voices in existence today. It strongly re- 
calls the Schumann-Heink voice when the latter was in 
its prime. And Miss Braslau certainly understands how 
to use this voice. Hers is a vocalism of the best sort. 
The tones are always full, round and flowing, no matter 
what the dynamic force may be that the singer employs. 
There is never any forcing—for which relief much thanks. 
As an interpreter she has powers much beyond the ordi- 
nary. The splendid voice she has always had, but as a 
musician of parts and an interpretative artist she has de- 
veloped extraordinarily in the last two or three seasons. 
(One looks forward with great interest to the Delilah 
which must come to her at the Metropolitan.) 

Among so many good things it is hardly necessary to 
single out separate numbers of the program for notice. 
The splendid seventh song from Dvorak’s gypsy cycle 
was the feature of the first group. The familiar Rach- 
maninoff “Floods of Spring” would have been better if 
Miss Braslau’s enthusiasm had been able to awaken a 
warmer response from her accompanist, Kurt Schindler, 
who failed to realize half the possibilities of the brilliant 
accompaniment. The Sibella songs were in the familiar 
idiom of that composer. They are vocal and melodious— 
the primary requisites for an effective song. The audience 
liked “La Girometta” so much that its repetition was de- 
manded. Walter Kramer’s little darkey song, “Bes’ ob 
All,” was a hit in the final group. In it Mr. Kramer 
sticks to the simple, straight path, and in consequence 
does better than in his usual profuse and diffuse style. 
Mana-Zucca’s delightfully tuneful “Sleep, My Darling’— 
charmingly sung by Miss Braslaun—was even more of a 
hit, so much of a one, in fact, that the audience insisted 
on its repetition. Cecil Forsyth’s “Rest” was also effective 
in the final group. 

There was hearty and genuine applause for Miss Bras- 
lau throughout the afternoon and a large number of floral 
offerings. 
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Leo Ornstein, Pianist 


Leo Ornstein was the attraction at the first concert pre- 
sented in the new Selwyn Theatre, West Forty-second 
street, on Sunday night, December 29. He was just Leo 
Ornstein, himself, and with that familiar shrug of the 
shoulders, nod of the head and completely exhausted look 
at the finish of each number he drew out of his selections 
all, it seemed, that any real virtuoso could possibly ab- 
stract. But he played—played superbly, and left among 
his auditors no doubt about his musicianship and under- 
standing. It was not a large audience that attended, but 
the enthusiasm was especially noticeable. He seemed to 
please most with his Chopin group—nocturne in E flat 
major, valse in A flat major, valse in C flat major and 
ballad in C minor. He opened the program with Liszt's 
thirteenth rhapsody, which was followed by the twelfth. 
As an encore number Mr. Ornstein played his own “Im- 
pressions of Chinatown.” 

Vera Barstow was scheduled to appear, but did not 
arrive from France in time. All enjoyed the selections 
of Greta Torpadie, soprano, who delighted most of all 
with her Scandinavian songs, the English translation of 
which she read, and read beautifully. The playing of 
Michel Penha, cellist. was one of the best parts of the 
program; he is a splendid artist. 

The concert did not begin until after nine o’clock and 
was too long. 

The Selwvn Theatre is most attractive and is an ideal 
auditorium in which to hold such affairs. 


Musicians’ Club Honors Cortot 


The reception, concert and supper of the Musicians’ Club 
of New York at the Ritz on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 29, was a delightful affair even if it had consid- 
erable resemblance to a performance of “Hamlet” in 
the absence of the melancholy Dane himself. The oc- 
casion was to have been devoted to saying “au revoir” 
to André Messager, conductor of the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra, and to Alfred Cortot, the distinguished 
French pianist, who are both returning to France in a 
few days. M. Cortot was there and made a charming 
speech in French in reply to the address of Hon. James 
M. Beck. But M. Messager couldn’t come in from his 
tour, and M, Rabaud, conductor of the Boston Orches- 
tra, who was announced in his place, never appeared, 
though no announcement was made as to the reason for 
his absence. So Pierre Monteux, of the Metropolitan 
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Opera, was the other guest of honor. It was, how- 
ever, a most enjoyable affair. Mr. Damrosch directed 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in a short program, 
which included numbers from Mozart’s youthful ballet, 
the Saint-Saéns “Night in Lisbon” barcarolle, a passe- 
pied from Messager’s “La Baoche,” and a number from 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose” suite. Eiress Zimbalist played 
two movements from the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole”; 
Hulda Lashanska sang “Depuis la jour,” from “Lou- 
ise,” and an encore upon which the audience insisted; 
Hon. James M. Beck made a moving and inspiring ad- 
dress, speaking of the close relations of every sort be- 
tween America and France. A _ buffet supper was 
served. All musical New York was there, including 
Marcella Sembrich, looking extremely young and fit. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra—Paulist 
Choristers 


It would indeed have been a difficult taste that could 
not have found itself suited somewhere in the Sunday 
afternoon program at the Hippodrome. The Russian 
Symphony played selections from Ambroise Thomas, 
Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, John Powell and Chabrier. 
The Paulist Choristers sang numbers by Schuetky, Ga- 
vaert, Brahms, Converse and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Vera 
Janacopulos sang Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, played the Saint- 
Saéns “Havanese” (the most musical event of the after- 
noon, by the way). Those who like Father Finn and his 
ways, like them. Others do not. At least the Rimsky- 
Korsakoft “Kolyada,” done with the orchestra, was a very 
interesting number. Miss Janacopulos would be interest- 
ing in a small hall. Her voice is agreeable and well han- 
dled, and her interpretative ability unusual. But to sing 
the Moussorgsky “Child Nursery” songs in a place the 
size of the Hippodrome was ridiculous. John Powell’s 
“Banjo Picker,” in Modest Altschuler’s clever orchestra- 
tion, made its usual hit, and a brilliant performance of the 
Chabrier “Espafia” closed the program, The audience was 
small. 


New York Symphony Society : Casadesus, Soloist 


Fer its Sunday afternoon concert, at Aeolian Hall, De- 
cember 209, the New York Symphony Society, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, offered Beethoven’s symphony, No. 
3, in E flat, “Eroica,” and overture “Le Roi d’Ys,” by 
Lale. Mr. Damrosch gave the Beethoven symphony a dig- 
nified reading and brought out all the beauties of the Lalo 
work. 

Henri Casadesus, soloist, played a suite for viole 
d’amour by Lorenziti. The tone of this rarely hear in- 
strument is a novelty at these concerts—found apprecia- 
tion. The orchestra under Mr. Damrosch supported the 
soloist admirably. 


De Tréville Sings at Globe Christmas Concert 


Five encores for two appearances on one program is 
something of a record, yet that is what Yvonne de Tré- 
ville was obliged to grant the Music Lovers Club of the 
New York Globe at its Christmas concert, in answer to 
the enthusiastic reception given her. An aria from Verdi's 
opera “The Ballo in Maschera” was her first number 
announced and as extras after that she gave “The Ameri- 
cans Come,” followed by the “Brombmaise” of Manon 
Lescaut. Her next included a group of songs—“La Pro- 
cession,” by César Franck; “America” (new, in manu- 
script), by Claude, and “Peace” (first hearing in New 
York) by Gertrude Ross. Insistent applause caused Mme. 
de Tréville to grant three encores, finally closing with 
“La Marseillaise.” Her varied interpretations of the dif- 
ferent moods of each number showed the perfection of 
this great artist’s technic and mental grasp of each song. 
She was accompanied at the piano by Claude Warford 
in his most able fashion. 


Yon’s New Mass Performed 


Pietro A. Yon, organist and choirmaster of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church New York, performed on Christmas Day 
his new mass, “Attende Domine,” for four mixed voices 
and solos. This composition is a real inspiration of Cath- 
olic Church music, being worked out on two main themes, 
one Gregorian and the other original by Mr. Yon. The 
“Kyrie” opens with a beautiful andante introducing the 
original theme; the “Gloria” is an allegro in which the 
Gregorian theme appears in full; three beautiful teaor 
solos appear in the Quintollis,” and at the close a majestic 
fugue with chorale, making a stupendous climax. The 
“Credo” (allegro maestoso) includes many interesting 
solos, as well as a thorough development of the two themes 
which alternate in the accompaniment and in the chorale. 
The “Credo” closes effectively in a brisk stretto. 

The “Sanctus” and “Benedictus” are very characteristic 
and melodious, while “Agnus Dei” is a marked devotional 
prayer full of fervor. 

Throughout the entire mass Mr. Yon shows great ability 
in handling counterpoint and a marvelous facility in melo- 
dic invention. 

Many beautiful organ solos were rendered by Mr. Yon 
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= DO not see how the art of teaching singing 
can ever be standardized; the whole subject is 
= 


too individual, too personal. The standard of ex- 
cellence cannot be cut and dried and bound fast by 
rules. 

—Percy Rector Stephens. ' 
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EACHING “‘Singing’’ cannot be standardized ; 
but the law governing free tone emission can be 
standardized. Free tone emission has nothing to 
do with the individuality of the singer, nor has it 

anything to do with quality or interpretation, 
— Julius William Meyer, 


Are You Interested in This Subject ? 
A PAMPHLET containing a series of articles 


by Julius William Meyer, on the Technic of 
Singing will be sent free on request. 


Address :. Department I, Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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at the midnight mass, at the 11 a. m. mass, and at vespers 
in the evening. The soloists who distinguished them- 
selves were Renata Chollet, soprano; A. Pardo and S. 
Bogatto, tenors; O. Langevin, baritone, and L. Hierapolis, 
basso. The masses, under the direction of Rev. Father G. 
B. Young, were sung in a masterly manner; to Father 
young also goes the credit for the beautiful singing of the 
boys’ choir. 


Rubinstein’s Second Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, held its second musicale of the season in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday after- 
noon, December 21. The room was resplendent with Yule- 
tide decorations and the flags of the Allies. The audience 
was large and responsive, and the afternoon proved to be 
another enjoyable Rubinstein affair. The soloists of the 
occasion were Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Hartridge Whipp, the young Ameri- 
can baritone. Alice Shaw again furnished her usual val- 
uable accompaniments at the piano. 

Miss Tiffany was in delightful voice and rendered her 
selections in a manner that created genuine applause. She 
possesses a voice of fine quality and range. Her numbers 
included: “Chanson Triste,” Duparc; “Mandoline,” De- 
bussy; “Solvejg’s Song,” Grieg; “Shepherd, Play a Little 
Air,” Stickles; “Don’t Come in, Please, Sir,” Scott, and 
“Feast of Lanterns,” Bantock, There were several 
encores. 

Mr. Whipp aroused his hearers considerably with his 
rich, sympathetic baritone voice of unusual timbre. His 
charming personality and excellent stage presence imme- 
diately won his audience. He sang French songs by Saint- 
Saéns, Laparra, Delibes, and three English numbers by A. 
Walter Kramer, William Stickles and Mark Andrews. An 
encore that was enthusiastically received was Fay Foster's 
“The Americans Come.” 

The interesting features of the evening, however, were 
three duets sung exquisitely by Miss Tiffany and Mr. 


Whipp. These were “O Holy Night,” Adam; “Baigne 
d’ean mes Mains,” from “Thais,” and “’Neath the Stars,” 
Thomas. 


(Epiror’s Norr.—This appearance was unfortunately 
Mr. Whipp’s last, as he passed away the following Friday. ) 

The third Rubinstein musicale will take place on Jan- 
uary 18. 


Florence Hinkle Sings at Schwab Dinner 


Florence Hinkle was again chosen as soloist by Mr. 
Schwab for the annual “Steel Dinner,” given at his resi- 
dence on Riverside drive, on December 6. With Miss 
Hinkle appeared the Trio de Lutece and the well known 
organist, Archer Gibson. This annual dinner, given to the 
so called Carnegie veterans, is a romantic and reminiscent 
gathering, a sort of exclusive alumnae meeting of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The members, about 
forty-seven in number, who are now among the greatest 
powers in this country, financially, artistically and civilly, 
are the men whom Andrew Carnegie took into the cor- 
poration many years ago as young boys. They have 
grown with the company and have become a part of it. 

Miss Hinkle opened the program with Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” accompanied by Mr. Gibson on the organ, and 
the Trio de Lutece. Next was a group of songs sung at 
Mr. Schwab’s request, consisting of five of his favorites— 
“My Laddie,” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “In the Time of 
Roses,” “Annie Laurie” and “A Perfect Day.” Then fol- 
lowed the aria from “Louise,” and in conclusion Miss 
Hinkle sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” As she 
began the first refrain every one joined in, and the “Car- 
negiz Steel Boys” enjoyed it so much that they forced the 
soprano to sing it through four times. 


A Surprise Party for Mana-Zucca 


Over one hundred and twenty-five guests attended a 
surprise party given for Mana-Zucca by Millie Hambur 
on Christmas Eve. Incidentally it was the young com 
poser’s birthday and, as one of the artists present an- 
nounced, a burlesque of eighteen (corresponding to her 
age) (?) of her compositions furnished the amusement of 
the evening—or the morning, as the gaieties did not be- 
xin until midnight. 

The program opened with the Haydn Children’s sym- 
phony, conducted by Edwin Goldman, which was foi- 
lowed by some of Mana-Zucca’s songs rendered by Andres 
de Segurola, Irene Williams, Herriet McConnell and 
Dorothy Pilzer. Maximilian Pilzer also played some of 
her violin numbers, much to the delight of all present. 
Supper was served and dancing lasted until the wee 
hours. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Gimbel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Guggenheim, Adolph Lewisohn, Mr. and Mrs. 
August, Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer, Major Cole, Cap- 
tain Samuelson, Mr. and Mrs. Ulman, Mr, and Mrs. 
Hammerslough, Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Jacobs, Carl Jacobs, 
Miss J. Jacobs, Andres de Segurola, Tamaki Miura, 
Theedote Kittay, Roberto Moranzoni, Mrs. Leed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Volpe, Mr and Mrs. Bernstein, Miss Loeb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gobert, Mr. and Mrs. de Bruyn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pilzer, Miss Pilzer, Miss Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Tivadar 
Nachez, Miss Ross, Lieutenant de Pachmann, Lieuten- 
ant Obolsky, Mr. and Mrs. Leventritt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund, Mr. and Mrs. Nussbaum, Mr. and Mrs. Gruns- 
feldt, Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner, Miss McConnell. 
and others. 


“Magic of Your Eyes”—a Singable Song 

Arthur Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes” has been en 
dorsed in many unique and forceful ways. There is, how- 
ever, a unanimous agreement that the song is very sing- 
able. Among the many comments received are the follow- 
ing! 

I find it a very singable song, with a flowing melody that seems 
to catch my oualls 


(Signed) Harrison A. Smitn 
Your beautiful song “The Magic of Your Eyes” is both singable 
and teachable and I am using it for both purposes. I had sent for 
it before your complimentary copy came because of the excellent 


press notices it was receiving. a 
(Signed) Mas. W. D. Sreexe, 

I have been singing your song “The Magic of Your Eyes” with 
great success everywhere and am also using it for teaching. 


(Signed) Frevericx Haron Limpert. 
It supplies a distinct want on a program. Three of my pupils 
are using it and find it very vocal. It is very effective when prop 
erly handled. Limanees Parxex J. Puims 


Have sung it with much success and it brings an encore every 


time. (Signed) Orro WaGner 
I have used your song many times and I must say that it seems 
to please the boys in the camps immensely. The soldier audience is 
one which demands a “human appeal in music.’ 
(Signed) Maryjours Haskin 


It is a song that the student is sure to like and which, when 


sung is appreciated by all. 


(Signed) F, Cuesten Ma Dan. 


A New Sunday Evening Series 


Under the management of Robert Walter Douglas 
and Alfredo Martino, the American Concert Bureau be- 
gins its first series of Sunday evening concerts on Janu- 
ary 12 at the Fulton Theatre, New York. Weil known 
artists are being secured for this series, one of whom 
will be the tenor, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





GAROLINE GURTISS 


Youngest American Artist-Soprano 


Management: R. F. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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TENOR 


WELLS 


“@ne of the most finished singers on the concert stage.” 


—James H. Rogers, in the Cleveland News 


Some Dates: Jersey City, Dec. 1; Albany, Dec. 11; Rome, Nov. 29; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 28; Ridgewood, Nov. 28; Danbury, Jan. 11; 


New York, Jan. 30; Warren, Feb. 7; Hackensack, Feb. 17. 


Masngemment: William Glass, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHY THE LA SCALA 
TOUR WAS ABANDONED 


L. E. Behymer Explains the Difficulty With Which It 
Had to Contend—Opera to Be Given Next 
Season 


I'he abandonment of the projected tour of the La Scala 
Grand Opera Company gave rise to certain rumors which 
reflected on the management of that organization. The 
Musica, Courter, knowing these rumors to be untrue, re- 
juested L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, joint manager with 
the Ellison-White Bureau, of Portland, Ore., to explain 
the true reasons for this abandonment. The following 
letter, which explains the reasons in detail and at length, 
has been received. Artists and public alike will welcomé 
he news that the organization is determined to come out 


next season 


There is only one reason why the La Scala Opera Company did 

t go out this year, and that is the epidemic With an organi 

zation f the calibre of the La Scala company, which costs in the 

cighborhood of $12,000 weekly to handle, it must go into cities 

which have a fair musical copulation and one in which the theatre 

rge enough to bring a net share to the company of some $12,000 

week This necessitates skipping sometimes some very good 

cities where the population is ali right but inadequately supplied 

egard to housing facilities. The reason some of the Western 

ure able to take care of grand opera is that some benevolent 

tizen bas enabled them to do so by building an auditorium that will 

¢ in enough people to make it possible, at a reasonable price, to 

give grand opera and still have enough box office receipts to make 
game g 

We started out in a certain direction so we could not cross the 

f any of the big shows or similar organizations, and had 


anned ours tour very carefully so the population, seating capacity, 
suspices and everything would unite to give us the very best care 
und showing, and when all of these auspices and dates were dis- 
wvranged by the ban being placed on practically all the cities in 
which we were booked, and cancellations came in swift and fast, 


uttempted five times to reconstruct the route so we could get 

to a living section, where grand opera was really appreciated and 
unted. Each time these various routes would fail on account of 
iditional cities being closed, or the jumps being made impossible. 
Then we adeavena to jump directly West and had everything 

pleted for such a tournée when the Western cities commenced 
to tumble even faster than the Eastern, and so we were shut out 
agais 

Everybody wanted the La Scala this year. The splendid offer- 
ngs that we had in the shape of “The Daughter of the Regiment” 

h Edith Mason and a most excellent supporting company, and 
with Tamaki Miura as the prima donna in “Madame Butterfly” and 
The Geisha,” with a splendid repertoire of classical and modern 
peras, and a superior company, we could have made good every- 
where; but week after week of disappaintments, coupled with the 
fact that neither the orchestra nor the chorus wuuld allow the 

uw weeks of release that we wanted before we went on the road, 
sused us to feel that no matter how hard we might work this 
cason, we could not break even, owing to the fact that such delay, 
and “the heavy expense of jumping, would cause the weekly expense 
to go nearer $15,000 than $12,000 

Again we realized, from the effect of the epidemic elsewhere, 
that the public was very timid and that it would take at least three 
onths for them again to get into the habit of going. 

We are not only sorry to give up, but feel as though the one 
hig chance to show America the Pest traveling organization at 

two dollar high price for grand opera has been lost, because 
1 doubt if such a splendid aggregation of singers can ever again 
e secured for a similar purpose. The equipment, scenery, cos 
mes, properties and electric displays were of the very best 


alty and classical operas, ha 
tverything was harmonious, as far as the management and the 

organization was concerned. T 

tainty of the future, and rather than have any kind of failure we 

felt that discretion was the better part of musical valor. So we 

paid up all our obligations, shipped our goeds home, stored them 

the warehouse, released our artists, and will wait until next 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN SINGERS 


To Produce “Fra Diavolo” and “Yeoman of the Guard” 
in New York—Special Performance of “Gon- 


given in Boston; if not, there will be no Boston series. 
On Sunday. evening, December 29, the society gave a 


Theatre. New York, complimentary to soldiers and sailors, 
1,600 of whom in uniform filled the theatre and thoroughly 
enjoyed the delightful Gilbert and Sullivan work as splen- 
didly performed by the society’s artists. There was a S. Miller, Robert L. Tice and Robert F. Coe. 
corps of special women ushers from the Stage Women’s 
War Relief, headed by Grace George. 


every week’s program, and there have already been tenta- 
tive rehearsals for “The Yeoman of the Guard.” costumes. 
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he only little trouble was the uncer- 


when you will undoubtedly hear ,from us, as they say in 


circus ‘land, “bigger and better than ever.’ sneerny, Choir, 


(Signed) . E, Benyuex 


MAY VISIT BOSTON 





doliers” for Service Men 


ence. 


a dramatic. 


Lila 


experience Rave her poise and presence, 


it with ease. 


January 2, 


new and beautiful. I do not believe a better orchestra or chorus PITTSBURGH MENDELSSOHN 
has ever been et for a traveling company in grand opera, and 
all interested in the La Scala felt that net only was it a persdénal 
loss not to go out this season, bat that the great opportunity of 
showing America a representative grand opera organization, which 
could tour the country and rr entire satisfaction in both the roy- 


been lost. Sue Harvard, Lila Robeson, Charles Hart, Arthur 
Middleton, Soloists—“The Evergreen Tree,” 


CHOIR SINGS “ELIJAH” 


by Local Talent 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 26, 1918. 
One of the best concerts ever given by the Mendelssohn 
Ernest Lunt, conductor, took place in Carnegie 
Music Hall, December 20, before a moderate sized audi- 
The choir, assisted by a quartet of soloists from 
New York, was heard in Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 
concerted work of the organization was very pleasing. 
Sue Harvard, a former Pittsburgh singer, was 
soprano soloist for the evening. Miss Harvard shows 
wonderful improvement in her voice and it has developed 
from what used to be considered a lyric voice to almost 
Her work throughout the evening appealed 
to her many admirers, who showed their appreciation by 
hearty applause after her solos. 
Negotiations have been in progress for the last few voice was pleasing at all times, she won quite an ovation 
weeks looking to a visit of the Society of American 
Singers to Boston at the conclusion of the present very 
successful season at the Park Theatre, New York; but Company, made her first appearance here as a concert 
no decision has been made. Samuel Kronberg singer, but has been heard in opera. 
wished to bring the society to Boston and the Shuberts 
are interested in the project. It is, however, a question Unto Him” and “O Rest in the Lord” she sang with 
of a guarantee. If Mr. Kronberg and the Shuberts are nobility of tone and deep expression. 
able to arrange the guarantee which Director William 


for her singing of the aria “Hear Ye Israel.” 
Robeson, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Charles Hart, tenor, although laboring under a very 
Hinshaw demands a four weeks’ season will be heavy cold, sang his numbers in a highly artistic manner. 
His voice is not large but of pleasing quality, and he uses 
Arthur Middleton, bass, from the applause, 


performance of “The Gondoliers” at the Park shared largely in the honors of the evening. 


“Fra Diavolo” to Be Produced 


William Hinshaw announces that the next revival will 
be the production of “Fra Diavolo,” in the week of Janu- 


the college. 


The minor parts of the oratorio were taken by the fol- 
lowing members of the choir: 
blett, Ruth Seaman, Gertrude Schuman Thomas, Raymond 
Last, but 
not least, was the accompanist, Walter Fawcett, organist 
of Christ Methodist Church, who was the main support of 
the evening. 


“The Evergreen Tree,” by Local Talent 


A very delightful entertainment was given Friday and. 
The principal artists will include Orville Harrold, Saturday afternoons and Saturday evening at the Pennsyl- 
in the title role; Maggie Teyte, as Zerlina; Craig Camp- vania College for Women, assisted by Emma Dean and 
as Lorenzo; William Danforth, as Beppo; Frank Edith Grill Wild, sopranos; Winifred Perry and Emma 
, as Lord Alleash; Blanche Duffield, as Lady All- Selmeier, contraltos ; 
and Herbert Waterous, as Matteo. Mr. Hinshaw Reese and Harry E. Waterhouse, baritones. The form 
ye sy announc ed “Martha,” “Cavalieria Rusticana” and “I of this entertainment was the presenting of “The Ever- 
Pagliacci,” in which Messrs. Harrold, Riccardo Martin green Tree,” 
and Craig Campbell will appear in the several tenor roles. 
While this marks a return to the society’s earlier plan of 
opera comique, as produced earlier ‘in the season, it does Fund. 
not mean that the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are through. 


While her beautiful 


Her years of stage 
In the “Woe 


G. Irene Garrison Gam- 


Sudweth Frazier, tenor; Reese R. 


by Percy Mackaye and Arthur Farwell and 
by the members of the Dramatic Club and Glee Club of 
The proceeds were for the Armenian Relief 
All performances were well attended and the 
members of cast, which is too large to give in detail, did 
“The Gondoliers” and “The Mikado” will be continued in most commendable work and proved themselves quite 
capable as artists, both in acting and in wre of the 
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10. @ This is what the 


In the role of Santuzza, in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” this Italian-American girl at 
once established herself with Philadelphi- 
ans as a prima donna of splendid vocal 
endowment, with a voice that is of the 
loveliest quality, and, moreover, with a 
temperament that should quickly lend it- 
self to development of histrionic power. 
Miss Ponselle is a girl of commanding 
presence, youthful, and with a clear com- 
plexion, set off well by a wealth of black 
tresses. . 

The purity of her tones was especially 
to be noted. . . . She held one’s close 
attention all the time and her personality 
as well as her voice, giving evidence of 
careful training and also of great natural 
beauty, charmed the large audience.— 
Record, December 11, 1918. 


“eae ave an exceedingly fine 
sentient og er acting is sincere, tell- 
ing. Her voice is of uncommonly good 
quality; one of those rare voices that can 
convey the flavor of a mood, the shades of 
an emotion; in the legato passages it was 
particularly fine.—Press, December 11, 
1918. 


- +» «+ The new soprano has “pres- 
ence” and an aptitude for operatic inter- 
pretation that at once is apparent. She 
acted Santuzza last evening without un- 
due stress of effort, yet with intensity of 
feeling and a careful attention to detail 


ROSA PONSELLE 


the new Dramatic Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company made her first appearance with the organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia and her debut in the role of Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” no Tuesday Evening, December 


Philadelphia papers said: 


that bespoke both talent and application. 
Best of all, however, she disclosed a voice 
of splendid capabilities, of fine range, vol- 
ume and beauty, a pure dramatic soprano, 
of a full, rich and even quality. . . . 

Her success with the audience was em- 
phatic and her future appearances here 
will be awaited with interest.—Bulletin, 
December 11, 1918. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” came first, and 
the outstanding point of interest in the 
opera was the work of the new dramatic 
soprano, Rosa Ponselle, who made her de- 
but in Philadelphia and her first appear- 
ance as Santuzza on any stage. 

It is not going too far to say that she is 
a distinct acquisition to the forces of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. .. . 

Her voice is a clear, high soprano, .. . 
of exceptional sweetness and evenness 
throughout its entire register. Equally 
important is her strong dramatic instinct, 
which was given full scope in the vivid 
role of Santuzza. 

Added to her many gifts are a fine 
stage presence, the fire and enthusiasm of 
youth, an intense personality and a gen- 
erally unerring f poline for the strong dra- 
matic points. Few singers have made so 
successful a debut in so exacting a role, 
and if Miss Ponselle develops aac the 
best lines she has undoubtedly a great 
Pep "ati spand Telegram, December 

8. 





Personal Representative: WILLIAM THORNER, 209 West 79th Street, New York 
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WHY ISOLDE MENGES, 
THE ENGLISH VIOLINIST, 
BECAME A PHILOSOPHER 


Bernard Shaw to Her Rescue 


By W. C. 











It was with mixed feelings of pleasure and fear that I 
sought an interview with Isolde Menges. Pleasurable an- 
ticipation alternated with fear of being overwhelmed by 
the personality that is moving heaven and earth to secure 
better educational systems for children. But I need not 
have feared being drowned in an ocean Of intellectuality ; 
the young artist was as simple as the little children whose 
cause she so stoutly champions. She is twenty-four years 
of age, but with her bobbed hair looks only sixteen. In 
her presence one is conscious of an unusual personality, 
which combines the cooing of the dove and the thunder 
of the cosmos. At first she strikes ones as being indiffer- 
ent to the things about her; but it does not take long to 
learn that the invisible veil she unconsciously draws around 
herself when a stranger approaches is woven of sensitive- 
ness and lack of sympathy, Lack of sympathy, 
indeed! Those deep, solemn green-blue-gray-purple 
concentrated eyes tell a story of impersonal long- 





ISOLDE MENGES, 
Violinist. 


ings, of subtle mystery, in which all humanity is 
loved. After she warms up, self consciousness fades 
like a misty cloud on the horizon, and then bold, 
keen, like flashing lightning, she analyzes and dissects and 
opens to view shams, superstitions and injustices. One 
soon learns, however, that this destructive criticism is but a 
prelude to a constructive philosophy that is refreshing in 
this age of stale and musty thought. Later her manner 
becomes as the school girl’s; but the eyes contradict the 
restraint of manners, for they glow with a spirit and 
beauty that poets can only dream of and painters never 
paint. I once thought Paderewski’s eyes the most spiritual 
I had seen, but I must relegate them now to place number 
two. 

The history of the youthful Isolde just out of the nurs- 
ery, plunging into philosophy, at first in a mild manner and 
more recently in an intense way, is the story of the hurried 
quickening of an ardent artist’s soul which has outgrown 
the meanness and selfishness of youth and is conscious of 
a fuller 4ife. To her all kingdoms of nature are, if not 
an open book, places where life vibrates and where there 
is life there is love. It is because she feels life so keenly 
in trees and plants and flowers that she loves to be with 
them and never fails to take the opportunity to get into 
the country. : 

Fortunately she was born with a sense of humor, which 
was a Godsend, particularly at a critical period which 
came to her when she turned fourteen years of age. For 
with extended consciousness came an overwhelming sense 
of the sufferings in the world and an exaggerated sense 
of responsibility. Then her sense of humour and Bernard 
Shaw came to her rescue and she has since gradually 
evolved into a very evenly balanced young lady. Early she 
perceived the inadequacy of human motives. Her innate 
genius soon evolved a practical philosophy of life, more 
by meditation than study, and its note was “synthesis.” It 
is inadequately summarized thus: | 

At the point in evolution in which we now find ourselves, 
what is required most is all round development—balance. 
The valuable products of the scholars, invéntors, artists, 
are mainly isolated jewels of different colors, and their real 
value depends upon their unification. Now the greatest 
process of unification is the process of art. So that only 
by the development and quickening of art can synthesis 
become part of human consciousness and so transform life 
and its diverse activities into harmony. To achieve this 
consciousness man’s soul faculties must be co-ordinated. 
Our present systems of education are analogous to the 
different developments of the allies’ military machines, and 
like them can only find effectiveness in co-ordination. But 
neither of these systems are adequate. Just as militarism 
has not solved the world problem, neither has education 
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solved the individual’s problem. Both have overlooked 
something vital. They are both the children of mental 
and physical culture; but in each instance emotion and 
spirituality has been overlooked more or less. The music 
and art in the army and the schools is insignificant in com- 
parison to other lines of effort. The study of the psychol- 
ogy of the emotions indicates that it is the stimulating in- 
strument of spirit. The outcome of the neglect of the cul- 
ture of the emotions is an unbalanced occident, perilously 
near the philosophy of Bolshevikism. The unfoldment of 
man who is constituted of body, mind, emotion and spirit 
can only be accomplished by the more or less equal de- 
velopment—or normal development—of each of his parts, 
and the development of emotion must mainly take place 
through art and music. The spiritual through religion, art, 
music and philosophy. Art will necessarily take diverse 
forms to suit distinctive temperaments; but the great point 
is that in the pursuit of art the different aspects of the con- 
sciousness will be ‘synthesized and the expression itself 
will constitute the exercise that will expand consciousness 
and bring harmony where chaos now reigns. 


Morgana Pleases Mozart Audience 


Nina Morgana, the charming young concert soprano, was 
soloist at the opening concert of the Mozart Society, held 
recently at the Hotel Astor, New York. Miss Morgana 
scored heavily in the aria “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” 
sung with orchestra. She also contributed the following 
groups, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano: “Le 
Cittee,” Bimboni; “Pallidi Sogni,” Roxas; “Il Mandolino,” 
Burgmeier; “He Loves Me,” Chadwick; “Joy,” Kramer; 
“The Wee Butterfly,” Mana-Zucca, and “The Joy of 
Spring,” Woodman. ; 


$5 


Opera vs. Real Life Lovers 


The first hearing at the Metropolitan this season of 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore” recalled the fact that since the pre- 
vious hearing of the old Italian opera its two great 
lovers, Frieda Hempel and Enrico Caruso, have been 
married—but not to each other. Cupid’s “casualty 
list” for June included the name of Miss Hempel, who 
married William B. Kahn, and Mr. Caruso’s was promi- 
nent in the August list, Dorothy Park Benjamin being 
his bride. 

These two weddings shattered the best operatic tra- 
ditions. The supreme object of a grand opera prima 
donna and of a grand opera tenor is to live and to die. 
As a rule, they draw lots to see which one shall cross 
the musical Styx, leaving the other to mourn as high 
as E in alt or to whatever heights a tenor may aspire. 
Occasionally, however, in opera they refuse to be sep- 
arated even in death—note Romeo and Juliet or Aida 
and Rhadames. 

Donizetti was loyal to these traditions in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” but he believed that once in a while a 
pair of lovers ought to have a chance to live happily 
ever after. He gave them such a chance in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” though it took one of the marvelous potions, 
the prescription for which seldom can be found, ta 
bring about the desired result. 

While life may be a splendid training for art, an art 
training does not seem to help much when it comes to 
the affairs of life. Miss Hempel is noted for her won- 
derful stage presence and Mr. Caruso seems unafraid 
before the footlights; but when it came to their own 
individual love affairs off stage, they were as shy as 
park squirrels, 
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Sunday Afternoon Half Hour Musicales at Arts Palace 
—Hertz Master of Tschaikowsky Idiom—Farwell 
Elected President of M. T. A.—Seligman 
Leaves for New York—Bevani Pupils 
Well Equipped for Careers 

San Francisco, Cal., December 23, 1918. 

In celebration of the fortieth concert in the series of half 
hour musicales given on Sunday afternoons at the Arts 
Palace. and known as the “Correlation of the Arts,” a 
special program was given in honor of Emilia Tojetti, by 
whom they were organized and directed. The program 
was devoted to the exposition of romanticism and was 
interpreted by Rose Relda Cailleau, Lawrence Strauss, 
Charles Mallory Dutton and Arthur Conradi. There were 
also readings and dances. 

Mime. Cailleau sang a group of songs by Mendelssohn, 
Bizet. Grieg and Massenet, and was accorded an enthusi- 
astic reception. She is possessed of a splendid vocal 
equipment, her enunciation and emission are excellent, 
and her interpretations indicate not only careful study and 
thorough training, but a natural endowment as_ well. 
Mme. Cailleau stands very high in the musical profession 
and her appearance on a program is always welcome and 
all too rare. 

Arthur Conradi and Frederic Biggerstaff played the 
Grieg sonata and the Vieuxtemps concerto, the large audi- 
ence present giving evidence of appreciation and delight. 





chestra was never heard to better advantage. The same 
may also he said of the Tschaikowsky works that were 
given on this memorable occasion. 

It has been said, and repeated so often that people are 
beginning to believe it, that Tschaikowsky’s very popu- 
larity has defeated itself, and that the works have been 
heard so frequently that they begin to wear themselves 
out. Like all proverbs, this is only a half truth. It is, 
no doubt, possible to become weary of Tschaikowsky’s 
melodies, just as it is possible that the pristine delight 
in any melody may fade, but there are always the other 
portions of the works, the more complex and contrapuntal 
portions, of which one does not easily become familiar 
to the point of weariness. There ts much to the “Pa- 
thetic” symphony beside the final adagio lamentoso, much 
that even the most skilled musician must delight in not 
only for its beauty but for the very excellence of its con- 
struction, the genuine depth of its musicianship. To this 
is due the never ending popularity of Tschaikowsky. 
There is something to please all tastes, and though one 
delight in form, another in melody, another in color, and 
another in the clever weaving of many diverse parts, 
there will be a plethora of each for all. 

Hertz selected, as he possesses the art of doing, the most 
popular of the works for this concert, the “Pathetic” 
symphony, the Italian caprice, the “Nutcracker” suite and 
the “1812” overture. Two of these, the “Nutcracker” suite 
and the symphony, were marked on the program “By 
request.” : 

It was remarked last week that Hertz showed uncom- 
mon adaptability in being _— a Wagner scholar 
and also so splendid an interpreter of Brahms. It may 
now be remarked that his mastery of the Tschaikowsky 


Corradi plays with rare mastery He is a musician of great ‘ y ’ 
innate talent which has been thoroughly trained under idiom is no less notable. The truth is that his entire mas- 
the most noted of American and European masters and tery of orchestra balance, and that routine knowledge of 

the orchestra which enables him to obtain easily what- 


has since then experienced the broadening effect of fre- 
quent public appearance. He has a fine, big tone, his 
bow arm is steady and flexible and finger technic firm and 
fluent. His readings are broad and individual and his 
personal charm makes itself felt. 

Lawrence Strauss and Charles Mallory Dutton are 
both excellent artists, and the balance of the program was 
enjoyable and consistently good. Great credit is due 
Mme. Tojetti for her persistent and intelligent work in 
the direction of these unique concerts. It is all the more 
praiseworthy in view of the fact that it is altogether a 
laber of love. 

Hertz Master of Tschaikowsky Idiom 


Tschaikowsky, the ever, popular, drew a large audience 
to the concert by the San Francisco. Symphony Orchestra, 
the program of which was devoted to his works. Alfred 


ever effect is required, places him in a position to in- 
terpret whatever score comes to hand. Those who have 
the privilege of attending these concerts are indeed for- 
tunate in having their musical fare so placed before them. 


Farwell Elected President of M. T. A. 


Rather an unusual selection was made in the recent 
election of officers by the San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association in that so nationally eminent a musician as 
Arthur Farwell was elected president. It is understood 
that Mr. Farwell will accept the position. It is, at least, 
sincerely to be hoped, for the association ‘has not in the 
past been all that it should have been in so large a city 
as San Francisco, where there are so many good teachers. 
Many of the representative teachers have not become 
members and the activities of the association have been 
rather ineffective. Mr. Farwell is here only temporarily, 


filling the chair of musical history and theory at the uni- 
versity during the absence of Professor Si , but his 
activity as president of the association and the stimulus 
of his personality, magnetism and enthusiasm should 
place the association on a firm footing. 

The other officers elected were Joseph George Jacob- 
son, vice-president; Alice Keller Fox, secretary; Mrs. A. 
F. Bridge, treasurer; Frank Hess, Emilia Tojetti and 
Pierre Douillet, directors. 


Seligman Leaves for New York 


Israel Seligman, the young Russian pianist, who has 
been residing in San Francisco, is leaving this week for 
New York for the purpose, so it is understood, of launch- 
ing himself in the concert field. Judging by his playing 
at the recital he gave here last winter, it is safe to pre- 
dict that he will make his way. He possesses all that is 
necessary to success as a pianist—big technic, musician- 
ship, individuality, a charming personality, and, withal, a 
serious respect for tradition. He plays the Russian 
things very interestingly, as if he thoroughly understood 
them, and should claim attention by his mastery of much 


of this new literature which is rarely heard. It was an- 
nounced recently that Mr. Seligman had changed his 
name, but this announcement was premature. Mr. Selig- 


man considered doing so, but finally decided against it. 
Bevani Pupils Well Equipped for Public Career 


Alexander Bevani is a teacher whose long stage ex- 
perience both as manager and singer, and his many con- 
nections, give him unusual opportunities for placing his 
pupils after they have been taught, under his guidance, 
just those things that are essential in a public career. This 
fact has been frequently demonstrated in the past and has 
again been demonstrated very recently by the engage- 
ment of two of his pupils on the Orpheum Circuit. These 
are Helen Hamply, soprano, agd Violet Maye, mezzo. 
Their act consists of a series Of old time duets, which 
they do in appropriate costume. Another of Bevani’s 
pupils who has won fame is Lavinia Winn, who is now 
in her third season in the principal role with the “Oh! 
Boy’ company, which is at present playing in Chicago. 

Bevani is leading the community singing again at the 
Imperial Theatre after a rest of two weeks. He has made 
these “sings” a profitable feature of this theatre’s bill, for 
many people are drawn to the house for the pleasure they 
derive in singing the old and new popular songs under 
Bevani’s inspiring direction. So great has his success in 
this field been that he has been recently engaged to lead 
three “sings” in conjunction with banquets at the Palace 
Hotel—the Rotary Club, the Ad Club and the Master 
Foundrymen’s Association. He was also. honored by 
being chosen to lead the singing at the big celebration at 





Hertz, the genial conductor, was at his best, and the or- 
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the Municipal Auditorium in honor of the visiting French 
soldiers, one of the most successful “sings” that has ever 
been given in this city. 

Attl Is a Popular Harpist 

Among the noted artists of San Francisco none is more 
universally popular than Kajetan Attl, harpist. Mr. Attl 
was born in Prague in 1889. At the age of eight he 
yy om to study the piano, at the age of fourteen the harp. 
After a rigid examination he was admitted to the Prague 
Conservatory, where he studied piano and harp with Hanus 
Trnecek and composition with Anton Dvorak. At the 
age of-twenty, when he graduated, he had already made 
a name for himself as a solo harpist in musical centers 
outside his native country. 

He was persuaded to come to America by American 
Bohemians who heard him play at the exposition in 
Prague. His first concert in this country was given in 
Chicago, since when he has given many both in the United 
States and Canada. Soon after arriving in this country 
he was offered the position of professor in the Prague 
Conservatory, but his success in America had been such 
that this offer was refused. 

Since coming to America he has spent two seasons with 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, two seasons with the 
Denver Philharmonic and for the past four years has been 
soloist with the San Francisco Symphony. 


Edwards’ Melologs Resumed 

George Edwards’ melolog lectures, which were inter- 
rupted by the influenza, were resumed last week at the 
Emerson studios. At the last lecture Mr. Edwards played 
and recited Riley’s poem, “Maymie’s Story of Red Riding 
Hood,” to which he has made a most original musical 
setting. Chella Dodge Benedict gave an address emphasiz- 
ing the value of the cultivation of the child-spirit. She 
also read George Meredith's essay on “The Uses of the 
Comic Spirit.” At the close Mr. Edwards played his rag 
time paraphrase. 


Brown Plays Magnificently 
Eddy Brown played again here last Sunday and was 
greeted by a good sized audience in spite of the rain. He 
played magnificently and was enthusiastically received. 
“Egypt” Excerpts Enjoyed 
At the last meeting of the San Francisco Musical Club 
excerpts from McCoy’s opera, “Egypt,” were greatly en- 
joyed. They were given by Mrs. MacKay and Charles 
Pulotti; Miss Wellendorff at the piano. The music is 
important and deserves a hearing at one of our opera 


houses. 
Waldrop Has Returned 


After winning fame and fortune in New York City, 
Uda Waldrop, composer, has returned to this city and 
resumed his position as organist at St. Luke’s Church. 

comme F. P. 


MUSICAL BUREAU REARRANGES 
PORTLAND CONCERT SERIES 


Musical Notes 


Because of the Spanish influenza which is still epidemic 
here, the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, a large and pro- 
gressive organization, is rearranging its series of con- 
certs. The bureau has booked Cecil Fanning, baritone; 
Ethel Leginska, pianist; San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Pablo Casals, cellist; Lucien Muratore, tenor, and 
Leopold Godowsky, pianist. . 

Clarence Cameron White, violinist, and T, Theodore 
Taylor, pianist, both colored, came on December 6 and 
gave a successful recital in the Little Theatre: They 
played the Gade sonata, op. 21, and other classical works. 

On December 9 the members of the Oregon State Music 
Teachers’ Association for the district of Portland assem- 
hled in Lipman, Wolfe & Company’s music rooms and 
heard Lucie Valair, who offered a delightful talk on “The 
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te wv of France.” Julia Pratt and Grace Story, pianists, 
assisted. 

Lucien E, Becker, F. A. G. O., an excellent organist, 
presented his second program at Reed College on - 
ber 10. Among his selections were Guilmant’s fifth so- 
nata and Bonnet’s “Variations de Concert.” Mr. Becker 
is organist of the First Congregational Church. 

Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cel- 
list, and J. Hutchison, pianist, a local trio, played again in 
the Little Theatre, December 7. They are serious, and 
well equipped musicians. The program was made up of 
works by Schumann, Juon and Wolf-Ferrari. 

Under the able direction of Roy Marion Wheeler, the 
Schumann Society is holding weekly meetings in Room A, 
Central Library. The society is singing Old English, 
Scotch, Irish, Southern, and patriotic songs. J. R. O. 


EDDY BROWN WINS 
LOS ANGELES CONNOISSEURS 


Postponed Recital Introduces Young Violinist—Lott 
Sings “An American Ace” Convincingly — Mrs. 
Jamieson Re-elected President of M. T. A.— 
Eagan School Faculty Gives Delightful 
Program—Wager Swayne Getting Ac- 
quainted — Artists Give Music 
Settlement Concert 


Eddy Brown’s postponed recital has taken place and 
that violinist has added Los Angeles to his list of ad- 
mirers. The quality of his tone gains with the hearing 
and the exquisite cleanness of his playing fascinates. 
There is never a suggestion of imperfect attack; as one 
enthusiastic musician expressed it: “His bow never touches 
the strings unless it says something.” Mr. Terr accom- 
panied so admirably that his work was no small part of 
the success of the evening. 

Lott’s Singing of “An American Ace” Wins 

Clifford Lott had an unqualified success with his 
patriotic program at the Friday Morning Club, and the 
new song by Frederic Stevenson, “an American ace,” 
won instant favor. We are to hear soon another patri- 
otic composition by one of our writers. Fannie Dil- 
lon’s “Song of Victory” is to be the first number given 
by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra at the first 
concert in January. Josef Hofmann has chosen two 
piano numbers, “Dawn of Spring” and one of the pre- 
ludes by this same composer, for his repertoire. Mr. 
Hofmann states that he selected them “not only be- 
coves they were American, but also for their musical 
worth,” 





Lucy Gates Coming 

Lucy Gates and the Trio de Lutéce will be with us 
in January. 

Mrs. Jamieson Re-elected President of M. T. A. 

The meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association on 
Monday evening, December 16, began the week very 
pleasantly, for not only was Mrs. Norton Jamieson 
present for the first time since her recovery from the 
influenza, but she was re-elected as president for the 
coming year, to the entire satisfaction of the associa- 
tion. 

Eagan School Faculty’s Delightful Program 

Tuesday evening the faculty of the Eagan School 
gave an interesting program. It was quite a gala affair, 
with pretty young girls ushering and Mrs, Roland Paul 
doing the honors as the audience arrived. 

Roland Paul’s group of French songs was artistically 
given and Bemberg’s “Il Niége” had to be repeated. 
Bertha Vaughn’s limpid soprano was delightful both in 
the duet with Mr. Paul and in a group of French and 
English songs. “The Little Red Lark” showed to great 
advantage Mme. Vaughn's pianissimo work, in which 
she excels. Homer Grunn played some recent compo- 
sitions. His fine, clean cut playing is always delightful, 
and of these new things the “Isle of Enchantment” is 
most pleasing. Frank Eagan and Marshall Stedman 
gave readings, and in hearing these two gentlemen one 
realizes afresh the beauty of the well trained voice and 
speech, and the hold the drama has upon the affections 
despite the lure of the picture shows. The Vieuxtemps 
concerto in D minor was Oskar Seiling’s contribution 
to this brilliant program, and it was given in this art- 
ist’s own style, which is always correct and musicianly. 


Wager Swayne Getting Acquainted 


Wager Swayne, late of Paris and New York, who has 
located here for a year, has been getting acquainted 
with Los Angeles’ musical clubs. This week he was 
guest of honor at the Wa Wau Club and the preceding 
week he graced the Dominant Club by his presence 
and found himself to be quite well known in this West- 
ern city. 

Artists Heard at Music Settlement Concert 


A concert for the benefit of the Music Settlement was 
given Saturday, December 14, at Blanchard Hall. An 
exceptional array of talent in the personnel of those 
giving their services drew an enthusiastic audience. 
Olga Steeb, whose playing, as another pianist remarked, 
“always makes one feel in the presence of a master,” 
gave MacDowell numbers. Blanche Ruby, whose lovely 
colorature soprano is too rarely heard, gave a group of 
‘songs in exquisite manner. The Zoellner Quartet, with 
Joseph Zoellner “home from the war” at his place as 
cellist, played superbly. Helen Kiokke read “Joan of 
Arc” to Mrs. Botsford’s musical setting at the close of 
this very delightful concert for a most worthy object. 
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NO CELEBRATION ALLOWED DURING 
THE SPOKANE HOLIDAY SEASON 


A Second “Flu” Ban in Limited Form 


The “flu” ban has practically done away with musical 
activity from the beginning of the fall season. Theatres, 
churches, schools, etc., were closed early in October, and 
were not allowed to open until the week before Thanks- 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Boston Pays High Tribute to La Croix 


From Boston come echoes of the unequivocal success of 
Aurore La Croix, who recently, within the short space of 
one gnonth, gave two Aeolian Hall recitals in New York. 
Philip Hale, the redoubtable Boston critic, thus charac- 
terized Miss La Croix’s playing: 

Her performance of the movement from Bach's ‘Partita’ was 
delightful. The interpretation of this music, by reason of the 
pianist’s uncommonly beautiful touch, her musical understanding 
and her comprehension of the eighteenth century spirit was only 
one of the features of an unusually interesting concert. . . . 
Chopin's scherzo and etude in A minor revealed another and equally 
admirable side of Miss La Croix’s musical character. 

H. T. Parker, in the Boston Transcript, devoted an en- 
tire column to this young artist. To quote briefly, he said: 

In all her pieces Miss La Croix was the discerning, discrimi- 
nating, characterizing musician who imparts to her hearers the de- 
sign, the substance, the intrinsic voice and equality of piece in 
hand; yet of herself, height the tours, warms the matter, 
animates or deepens the suggestion. 

Olin Downes was equally enthusiastic, his criticism being 
as follows: 

As a technician, she has never lost sight of thé fact that technic 
must serve the pianist as a poetic medium and not as a mechanical 
device. She has a tone of real beauty and fullness, an astonishingly 
full and resonant chord, which is never hard. 

The critic on the Globe had the following to say about 
Miss La Croix: 

She is a pianist of not only abundant technical resources, but an 
artist who uses her head as well as her hands. Her intelligent 
conception of all that she undertook, her poise, her well thought 
out and convincing interpretative skill, tched the abund of 
ready technic that seems never to falter. She is, above all, a dis- 
tinctive personality and gives to her playing an individual and 
authoritative flavor, 














Even Train Wrecks Never Phase Sturkow-Ryder 


On her way from Chicago to Memphis, Tenn., where she 
appeared in concert, giving the first concert of the Master 
Pianists’ Course there, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was held up 
by a train wreck and only reached Memphis forty-five 
minutes before the concert. Nothing seems to phase this 
artist, as she never played better than on this occasion and 
appeared on the stage only five minutes later than the 
scheduled time. After the concert a dinner and reception 
was tendered Mme. Sturkow-Ryder by the Piano Club in 
Memphis, and after that another reception at St. Agnes’ 
Academy, where the gifted pianist played last year and 
where she is certainly well loved. : ; 

The Memphis dailies paid her the following glowing 
tributes : 

‘ - This little woman—a big artist—had, by a former appear- 
ance, endeared herself to Memphis music lovers, and was given 
an enthusiastic reception by the large audience. 

Mme. Ryder’s rendition of the early classics entranced her hear- 
ers. The clarity and beauty of tone in the Scarlatti Siciliano will 
remain long in our memory, In the Liszt sonata she brought the 
message of the composer in true eee. This was the highly col- 
ored and musical performance of a big artist. 

The modern novelties no one can give in a more charming yet 
convincing way than this pianist, and she was repeatedly encored. 
Spectacular indeed was her rendition of the brilliant Tschaikowsky 
waltzes, After many recalls Mme. Sturkow-Ryker added a compo- 
sition of her own entitled “Imps,” which found great favor with 
the audience.—Memphis Commercial-Appeal, November 24, 1918. 


At the Goodwyn Institute on Saturday, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
played to an appreciative audience of music lovers, The concert 
was the first of the series under the management of Mrs. Jason 
Walker. Possessed of a charming personality and gracious manner, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder displayed marvelous command of her in- 
strument, and gave a delightful exhibition of descriptive playing. 
Her program included a number of American compositions. In the 
Liszt “Fantasia quasi Sonata” she revealed beauties of technic, 
while in the “Dreams,” by Rebikoff, she afforded keen pesgere to 
her hearers. Perhaps the most delightful number was the “Eugen 
Onegin” waltzes of Tschaikowsky, which were so skilfully and 
charmingly played.—Memphis News-Scimitar, November 25, 1918. 


Philadelphia Proud of Jacobinoff 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the young violinist, gave a very suc- 
cessful recital before a brilliant audience in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, on December 5. A percentage of 
the receipts was given over for the work of the National 
League for Woman’s Service. The program offered was 
a varied and exacting one, and the reception this ambi- 
tious and gifted young player received must have de- 
lighted his heart. Many and praiseworthy were the com- 
ments on hi¢ recital which appeared in the papers the fol- 
lowing day. They:prove that Philadelphia is proud to 
own and honor Hen Jacobinoff. Some of the criti- 
cisms follow: 


_Mr. Jacobinoff showed an exceedingly facile left hand and a 
nimble bow, together with a warm tone, especially expressive in 
slow movements.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


He played this beautiful number (Mendelssohn’s concerto in E£ 
minor) with such breadth, virility and dramatic intensity as to 
mark it as the finest effort in his career in this city, and demon- 
strating how rapidly to the front rank is this young violinist ap- 
proaching.—Philadelphia Press. 





His playing was distinguished by clear, brilliant technic, a glowing, 
warm tone and a fine musical grasp of the various composers in- 
terpreted. There is a reassuring freedom of expression in Jacob- 
inoff's playing and a growth in repose that indicate a more mature 
conception of the dignity of his art.—Philadelphia Record. 





Sterling artistry and appealing personal sincerity have won for 
Sascha Jacobinoff an enviable place among present day violinists.— 
Philadelphia Worth American. 





Encores Numerous at Wells’ Albany Concert 


John Barnes Wells was soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Club, of Albany, N. Y., ember 11, and was tremen- 
dously successful, as the three foprenes notices testify. 
On December 18 he was soloist with the Saint Cecilia So- 
ciety, New York, getting two encores after his first group 
of songs, and five encores following the last. The Albany 
criticisms were: ; 

Tenors come and go; some are soon forgotten; others linger in 
the memory as givers of gifts artistic. Such a singer is Mr. Wells. 
He can bring a hearty laugh from his listeners or take them almost 
to the gate of tears. He is an intelligent artist and his varied 
numbers, the appeal in his voice and a certain modesty of manner 
quite charmed his many listeners.—Albany Evening Journal, De- 
cember 12, 1918, ¥ 


His gifts range from charming tenor romances to brave bursts of 
melody; and then they turn to laughs in his own inimitable com- 
positions, His two Irish melodies (familiar in McCormack pro- 
grams) were given with rich taste and a luscious tone. And _ the 
negro spirituals, arranged by Harry —- had the real Ethi- 
opian religious fervor. They were perfectl ne. His “Dear Little 

oman” was a tenderly humorous bit that swept the house com- 
few yd into Wells’ camp. And “Khaki Lad,” of Florence Alyward, 

ad its differing appeal. But it was the nonsense songs that brought 
the utmost relish. There 1s undoubted art in trifles and Wells is 
master of them. His “barnyard comedies” could have gone on all 
night; the applause threatened that. You will hear him again. 
He won his return engagement quickly.—Argus, December 12, 1918. 





His voice is at once mellow, powerful and sweet, three qualities 
which go to make up an excellent ensemble. . . . “The Lightning 
Bug” and “I Wish I Were a Little Rock” brought down the house 
with the amusing glints of ph phy cloaked in phrase- 
ology. But Mr, ells’ ability to interpret other muses than the 
comic were ty in the singing of an old Irish melody, “Down 
by the Sally Gardens” and “Sylvia,” both of which brought out 
me depth and breadth of his voice.—Knickerbocker Press, Decem- 

r 1a, 1918, d 
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Van Gordon Sings with Distinction 


Cyrena van Gordon, of the Chicago Opera Association, 
gave two particularly good examples of the completeness 
of her operatic gifts recently. These were as Azucena in 
“Trovatore” and Amneris in “Aida.” Chicago newspaper 
critics thus reviewed her work in part: 

Another first appearance for the season, and in a new role, too, 
was Cyrena van Geeden, in one of the greatest contralto oppor- 
tunities in opera—that of the bloodthirsty gypsy whose tempestu- 
ous urge for vengeance offers the leading motive of the play. 

Miss van Gordon, hiding her loveliness for once, proved that even 
without that significant aid to success she could nevertheless put 
it over. Her impersonation was intense, picturesque and brilliant. 
And in her big scene she attained a dramatic climax away beyond 
any previous ‘achievement on her part. She well deserved her 
ovation.—Henrietta Weber, Herald-Examiner. 





Azucena was intrusted to Cyrena van Gordon, the pews American 
mezzo-soprano, who entered into the spirit of the fiery gypsy role 
with much vim and go. She gave to the music its necessary vocal 
expression, singing with dramatic warmth and acting the role 
convincingly. It was one of the best performances we have ever 
witnessed from her.—Maurice Rosenfeld. 





Miss van Gordon’s Azucena shows that the ge Progeny has 
been studying the histrionic side of her art. Her voice, too, is de- 
veloping well and she is learning to color it. : 
rath and anguish reflected in the tone, and a good bit of 
vitality thrown into her acting made her spocatente in the Camp 
of Count Luna scene a very good piece o work. To my mind, 
Miss van Gordon is going to make a brilliant dramatic soprano, to 
sing Brunnhilde by Richard the First, for her upper register is far 
superior to the lower.—Herman Devries, American. 





Cyrena van Gordon has a grateful part in Amneris, and she not 
only looks regal, but also puts into her role a very admirable vocal 
art.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News. 





Cyrena van Gordon’s stage beauty was at its resplendent best, and 
her singing of the Amneris music was stamped with authority.— 
Herman Devries, American, 





Miss van Gordon is singing now as she never sang before. Her 
voice has become smoother and more brilliant and her singing of 
the role of Amneris in this opera, particularly in the first scene 
of the fourth act, was fully as good as the rest of the performance, 
which is no small praise,—Edward Moore, Evening Journal. 





Cyrena van Gordon was a beautiful and imposing Amneris.—Hen- 
rietta Weber, Herald Examiner. 





Arnold Makes Lasting Impression in Maine 


Norman Arnold, the young Boston tenor, fully justified 
at the recent Maine Festival all the predictions concern- 
ing him. He has a voice of rare charm, a fine presence, 
and the local papers, in commenting upon his appearance 
at the festival, were unanimous in expressing the verdict 
that he made an agreeable and lasting impression in that 
State. A few of the pleasing remarks made about him 
are given below: 

Norman Arnold sings with taste, finish and feeling, and displays 
a voice of appealing lyric quality. He most effectively brings out 
the meaning of each writing and is decidedly an accomplished 
artist and a valuable Chapman “find.”"—Portland Express and Ac- 


vertiser. 





Norman Arnold made a decided impression upon his audience. 
He has a voice of excellent quality, a knowledge of his selections, 
and a manner of rendering them that immediately wins for him the 
approval of all music lovers. Mr. Arnold is sure to prove a favor- 
ite in this city—Daily Eastern Argus. ‘ 

His singing of “There’s a Long, Long Trail” was distinctive and 


beautiful, and is certain to make the song live long in the mem- 
ories of those who heard him.—Portland Daily Press. 








1 ed hi am number with a tender folksong, “Dear 

aa "itive that Immediately won his audience. He followed 
with the Bedouin Song, and opin stirred his audience with its 
spirit and abandon.—Bangor Daily News. 


Mr. Arnold made a lasting impression with his exquisite tenor 
voice.—Daily Eastern Argus. 

His voice is not heavy, but it is true, sweet toned, well controlled, 
and he sang his song group with beautiful intonations and inter- 
pretative sympathy.—Lewiston Evening Journal. 











Caryl Storrs Delighted with San Carlo Opera 


Caryl B, Storrs, the well known critic of the Minneapo- 
list Tribune, and in fact one of the best equipped writers 
on music in the United States, found occasion to write 
the following in his paper of December 20: 

The present writer has never heard a better performance of 
“Madame Butterfly” than that given by the San Carlo company. It 
has the prime uisites of artistic opera: ensemble, vitality, bal- 
ance, excellent voices mingling with the unobtrusive eloquence of 
a thoroughly orchestra and artists who work ly and well 
for the opera and not for individual glorification. € patronage 
accorded such an operatic season is a true test of a community’s 
love for music, 

Estelle Wentworth brings to the title role of Butterfly a n- 
ality so. gracious, a voice so flutingly sweet and true and a histri- 
onic talent so comprehensive that she soon makes one forget ‘the 
physical stature which at her first entrance seems unsuited to the 
role of “little” Cho Cho San. | Rudolfo Fornari is the best Sharp- 
less I have ever heard in this curiously ungrateful and uaeya 
pathetic part. He sings and acts with easy conviction, and his 
voice is memorably fine. Stella Demette is an appealing S 4 
vocally and in appearance; the remainder of relatively unimportant 
roles are in most capable hands and the orchestra reads the excep- 
tionally. fascinating and vivid score admirably. The performance 
was splendidly ducted by Gaet Me ; 
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Werrenrath Delights in Morgantown, W. Va. 


The second concert of the Lina Esther Palmer Memorial 
Concert Course was given by Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, in Morgantown, W. Va., on December 11. The large 
audience present showed its appreciation and delight by 
the splendid reception it accorded the artist and the ap- 
plause it gave after each group. The Morgantown New 
Dominion of December 12, in commenting upon his recital, 
said this: 

_Mr. Werrenrath has a remarkable voice. The tone is rich and 
vibrant, and his enunciation is very clear. At the same time he 
displays a wealth of expression. . . . From his lowest note to the 
top baritone range every tone had the same superb rounded, con- 
trolled, brilliant quality. The slightest variation in the mood in 
the different numbers was given with wonderful accuracy, and it 
seemed to the listener that each tone bore new richness of inter- 
pretation. The touches of the dramatic were as true as the accents 
of the master actor. Mr. Werrenrath is distinctly American, and 
in his natural way he made himself close to his audience. 


Witherspoon Artist Scores in Opera 


Carl Formes is another American baritone who is a 
product of American training, having studied under the 
direction cf Herbert Witherspoon. He has met with much 
success in both concert and opera, and although he has 
been associated with various opera companies, it was with 





Photo by Mishkin, N.Y. 
CARL FORMES, 


American baritone. 


the Society of American Singers at the Park Theatre, 
New York, this season, that Mr. Formes aroused the en- 
thusiastic admiration of both public and critics. The New 
York dailies recorded Mr. Formes’ interpretations as 
follows: 

Carl Formes gave distinction to Dappertutto (in “Tales of Hoff- 
man’) and sang the “Mirror Song” with rare skill.—Tribune, Octo- 
ber 11. 

Mr. Formes surprised his audience with his fine singing of Dap- 
pertutto’s aria. He promises well.—American, October 11. 





Carl Formes sang and acted Dappertutto with distinction and 
charm.—Evening World, October 11. 


Carl Formes as Fabricio (in “Bianca”) had the best of the music 
allotted to the male members of the cast, and sang with muc 
verve and vigor and acted with conviction.—Herald, October 19. 


A capital Fabricio was Carl Formes both in voice and in imper- 
sonation.—Evening World, October 19. 


Carl Formes made a romantic figure, and_ his pleadings with 
Bianca were very good to hear.—-Evening Mail, October 19. 


The love solo of Fabricio as_ sung % Carl Formes appealed 
strongly to all lovers of music.—Evening Telegram, October 19. 


Chicago Critics Note Rosen’s Maturing Art 


One of the prominent young violinists now before the 
public is Max Rosen, a product of the Auer studios. He 
was so well received on the occasion of his recital in Chi- 
cago last season that he was booked for several appear- 
ances there during 1918-19. The first of these took place 
on December 1, and the Chicago critics had the following 
to say regarding his art: 

Young Max Rosen, since his visit in the spring, has been throuc’ 
some postgraduate tuition with Auer. A clean technic and a certi- 
tude in his bowing are additions to the rich, glowing youthful tone, 
his chief asset in the earlier visits. I heard him in a concerto 
by Nardini and one of Paganini’s, and he was a notable player in 
both. He is listed by Mr. Neumann for a return on February 9. 
—Frederick Donaghey, Tribune, December 2, 1918. 





It was fine violin playing, and Mr. Rosen proved that he has his 
instrument under his control.—Karleton Hackett, Evening Post, 
December 2, 1918. 


He brought all of his poetic nature with him yesterday, and dis 
played greater maturity than last season, a more robust tone, 4 
surer technic. All of which gained for him enthusiastic expressions 
of approval and left no doubt of the splendid impression he was 
making.—Henriette Weber, Herald and Examiner, December 2, 1913. 





In two movements from a Nardini concerto and in the well known 
Paganini D major concerto, Max Rosen, violinist, showed that he 
has made distinct progress. His performance of the Paganini was 
formal and musical and his tone was pure and fine.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Daily News, December 2, 1918. 





His recitals last year revealed his many natural gifts of technic 
and temperament. To these a = study and progress have added 
their ripening effect, proving that Rosen intends to go steadily on- 


ward toward the great goal—perfection——Herman Devries, Ameri- 
can, December 2, 1918. 





_ East winter he had a warm tone and a good deal of sincere feel- 
ing. Since then he has gained poise and authority—E, C. Moore, 
Journal, December 2, 1918. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd on Successful Tour 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
is meeting with great success on her tour, which will take 
her to all the large cities of the East and South. Follow- 
ing are some press notices which were published after her 
appearances in Altoona, Pa., and in Harrisburg, Pa.: 


Miss Shepherd’s voice is one of rare beauty and purity and her 
enunciation perfect. She sings in a manner that proves her own 
delight in her art.—Harrisburg Patriot, December 7. 





The opening Shepherd recital held last evening in the Chamber 
of Commerce Hall, was among the finest of its kind ever held in 
Altoona. Discriminating music lovers were delighted with the 
evening throughout, and many will no doubt be anxious to attend 
the closing recital this evening. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, the soloist of the evening, has a winnin 
personality, which with her ease, intelligence and clearness of 
expression, her artistic interpretation of a most unusual and varied 
program, and above all her rich soprano voice, characterized her 
as one of the finest and most highly appreciated concert artists 
ever appearing in this city.—Altoona Tribune, December 5. 


“THEY SHALL NOT PASS!” 


Now that the great world war has ceased and the way 
to peace is being paved it is most opportune, and indeed 
of interest, that further light should be shed on those 
great characters who were responsible for bringing about 
the wonderful event which took place on November 11, 
1918, thus drawing to a victorious close the greatest war 
in all history. All will agree that a high place should be 
accorded to Ferdinand Foch, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied armies, and therefore special interest attaches to a 
volume recently published entitled “Foch, the Man,” by 
Clara E. Laughlin. The book, which is published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, is full of information; facts 
and dates are given without stint and the volume no doubt 
can be relied upon as a work of reference. Particular 
mention must be made of the powerful poem by Arthur 
A. Penn, called “They Shall Not Pass!” which serves as 
an introduction to the preface and to which Mr. Penn 
wrote music himself. It will be remembered that these 
thrilling words, so full of meaning, constituted the watch- 
word of General Petain, the defender of Verdun, and all 
the world knows that “They did not pass!” The poem was 
reprinted in the book by permission of M. Witmark & 
Sons, New York, publishers of its excellent musical set- 
ting, who also own the copyright. A reproduction of the 
verses is given below: 

‘Three Spirits stood on the mountain peak 
And gazed on a world of red— 

Red with the blood of heroes, 
The living and the dead; 

A mighty force of Evil strove 

ith freemen, mass on mass. 

Three Spirits stood on the mountain peak 

And cried: “They shall not pass!” 


The Spirits of Love and Sacrifice, 
The Spirit of Freedom, too— 
They called to the men they had dwelt among 
Of the Old World and the New! 
And the men came forth at the trumpet call, 
Yea, every creed and class; 
And they stood with the Spirits who called to them, 
And cried: “They shall not pass!” 


Far down the road of the Future Day 
I see the world of Tomorrow; 

Men and women at work and play, 
In the midst of their joy and sorrow. 

And every night by the red firelight, 
When the children gather ‘round, 

They tell the tale of the men of old, 

These noble ancestors, grim and bold, 
Who bravely held their ground. 

In thrilling accents they often speak 

Of the Spirits Three on the mountain peak. 


O Freedom, Love and Sacrifice, 
You claimed our men, alas! 
Yet everlasting peace is theirs 
Who cried: “They shall not pass!” 





Philharmonic to Give Novel Programs 


On Friday afternoon, January 3, at Carnegie Hall, the 
New York Philharmonic Society will resume its public 
concert activities after the Christmas holiday rest. Con- 
ductor Stransky has chosen his soloists from the talent 
which the orchestra itself offers—Alfred Megerlin, con- 
cert master, and Josef Kovarik, solo viola, playing Mozart’s 
double concerto for violin and viola with orchestra. 
Strube’s “Variations on an Original Theme” will be given 
for the first time in New York. Conductor Stransky also 
offers the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic suite “Schehere- 
zade” and Gluck’s overture to “Iphigenie in Aulis” with the 
Wagner ending. 

At the Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 5, Raoul Vidas will be the soloist. 
He will play the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor for 
violin with orchestra. Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony 
in B minor is Mr. Stransky’s chief orchestral offering. 
The remainder of the program consists of the “Genoveva” 
overture of Schumann, Ippolitow-Ivanow’s “Caucasian 
Sketches,” the Debussy prelude “Afternoon of a Faun” 
and two Slavic dances by Dvorak. 


Kautz-Brown Marriage 


Mrs. John Kautz, of Albany, N. Y., announces the mar- 
riage of her daughter, Katharine, the well known pianist, 
to Charles Paul Brown, U. S. N., in New York, December 
22, hy the Rev. William Kirkwood. Mrs. Brown is the 
daughter of the late Prof. John Kautz, the writer and 
musical authority, of Albany, N. Y. 


Morrill Teaching Method Spreads South 


The fame of the Laura E. Morrill method of vocal 
teaching has now spread to West Virginia, as evidenced 
bv the fact that Edith Brinton, a student who has coached 
‘with Mme. Morrill, is now teaching that method in her 
home town, Charleston, W. Va. Miss Brinton is also 
engaged in concert and recital work. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 37.) 
giving; then the epidemic increased at such an alarming 


rate that the ban was put on again, though in limited form. 
Community singing in the theatres was planned to begin 
the very week of the first ban. When the theatres were 
opened in November the plaffwent forward. Evelyn Kel- 
loge conducted poses at the Liberty on two Monday 
nights, George A. Stout at the Hippodrome, and George 
Preston at the Pantages. Although theatres are again 
open, community singing, as wéll as congregational sing- 
ing in the churches, is forbidden by the health officer. No 
celebrations will be allowed during -the holiday season. 


Girard at Clemmer Theatre 


Harry Girard is now featured at the Clemmer Theatre 
where he is playing the organ, and in addition, twice a 
week gives a short program of songs. The Sunday noon 
concerts are especially well attended, coming as nie do 
just at 12.30 when people are getting out of church. In 
response to urgent demand, Mr, Girard is taking a limited 
number of pupils in organ and voice and plans to open a 
studio about January 1. 

“Martha” and “Robin Hood” to Be Given in Part 

Evelyn Kellogg is directing rehearsals for the produc- 
tion early in January of the second act of “Martha,” and 
the first act of “Robin Hood.” In the same program, 
Annabelle Moore Stimson will present her dancing pupils. 
In “Martha,” Annabelle Moore Stimson is to be Lady 


Harriet; Miriam Cooke, Nancy; Fred ReDeemer will 
be Lionel, and Elmo M. Minehart, Plunkett. In “Robin 
Hood” ‘the reles have been assigned as follows: Maid 
Marian, Annabelle Moore Stimson; Annabel, Frances 
Stevens; Allan-a-Dale, Rita Beneke; Robin Hood, Fred 
DeReemer; Guy, Fred DeReemer; Sheriff, Elmo M. 
Minehart; Little John, Orlando Keirle; Scarlett, C. B. 
Campbell. 
Notes 

Mabel Henry has returned from Tacoma and opened her 

studio in the Eiler Building. She reports that all her 


up their 


former pupils and many new ones dre takin 
enry sang 


work enthusiastically. While in Tacoma, Mrs. 

at Camp Lewis. 
Little Alice 

George Buckley, 


Holcomb, seven year old violin pupil of 
was presented at Sherman-Clay’s in the 
following program: Accolay’s concerto, A minor; Neruda’s 
“Berceuse Slav” and Mlynarski'’s mazurka; “Le Desir,” by 
Schubert, and “Moto Perpetuo,” by Bohm; “Traumerei,” 


by Schumann, and a Hungarian dance by Drdla. 
E. M. M. 


BERKELEY PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Oakland’s Postponed Pageant Given First Perform- 
ance—Famous Artists Announced for 
Concert Series 


Despite the rain several thousand persons crowded the 
Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley, December 7, to do honor 
to Great Britain. Besides speeches by prominent univer- 
sity professors and others, patriotic musical numbers were 
rendered by Mrs. Arthur T. Rickard, Amy Holman, Caro- 
line Little, and Mrs. Orrin Kip McMurray. 


Postponed Pageant Given First Performance 


“The Road to Victory” pageant, which was postponed 
on account of the influenza epidemic, was given its first 
performance at the Municipal Auditorium, December 12 
Paul Steindorf had charge of the music. The solo num- 
bers were taken by Lucy Van de Mark, soprano; David 
McCloskey, - baritone; Laurence Strauss, tenor. These 
numbers were largely selected from Dr. J. Humphrey 
Stewart's oratorio, “The Nativity.” One of the notable 
choral numbers was Gounod’s famous “Unfold Ye Por- 
tals.” several carols also being introduced very effectively. 
The proceeds are for the Baby Hospital fund. 

Famous Artists for Concert Series 


The cancellation of the first attraction of the Artists’ 
Concerts Series will not interfere in any way with the 
success of the season, according to Miss Z. W. Potter, 
Oakiand concert manager. It is now thought best to per- 
mit the second attraction as originally planned to become 
the first one of the season and to include another concert 
in the series later in the spring. Lucy Gates, soprano, 
will appear in January with the Trio de Lutece. Joseph 
Hofmann, pianist, comes to Oakland in February, followed 
by Anna Case, soprano, in March. Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, whose return to Oakland will be hailed with delight, 
comes in April. These artists, with the addition of the 
one for the spring yet to be decided upon, make up a 
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diversified and attractive series. The concerts are to 
take place in the Auditorium Opera House, and are under 
the auspices of the music section of the Oakland Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
“The Evergreen Tree” Masque Postponed 

Owing to the illness of Porter Garnett under whose 
direction the masque by Percy MacKaye and Arthur Far- 
well was to be given its premier performance on New 
Year’s Eve, and because of the multiplicity of events 
scheduled during December, the performance will not 
take place until the latter part of January. _ Rehearsals 
of the mixed chorus are being held regularly under the 
direction of Prof. Arthur Farwell at Ebell Hall. 
Charles C. Dunn, camp song leader, is training the male 
chorus recruited from among the marines at Mare Island. 
The production will be under the direction of the War 
Camp Community Service of Oakland. It is expected 
that the performance will attract wide attention in mu- 
sical circles. 

Recital by Mme. Irwin Johnston Muma 


Mme. Irwin Johnston Muma, a well known artist of 
Los Angeles, but now hack in her old home city, Berkeley, 
invited a group of friends to a private recital of gesture 
songs and poems of the American Desert, on Thursday 
afternoon, December 12. Mme. Muma has made a deep 
study of Indian life and its music as interpreted by our 
modern poets and composers. In song, story and action 
she gave a vivid impression of the desert, its wind and 
wide spaces, its sunrise, night and dawn; she also visual- 
ized, in front of a desert scene of symbolic significance, 
some of the day’s happenings, in costume. 

The “Three Songs of the Desert,” by Gertrude Ross— 
“Dawn,” “Sunset,” “Night”—-were given artistic interpre- 
tion, as were the four selections of Carlos Troyer—the 
“Blanket Song,” “Fire Drill Dance,” “Invocation,” and 
“Lullaby.” In the “Indian Fire Song,” Mme. Muma gave 
a dramatic representation of making a fire by rubbing two 
sticks together, encouraging the flame by fanning it with 
her blanket until it became a great fire. “The Redmen,” 
hy Cadman, and Jane Austin’s beautiful poem, “The Land 
of Little Rain,” were delightfully rendered, as were also 
selections from Homer Grunn, Arthur Farwell, Orville 
Leonard and Lieurance Hope.. Mme. Muma’s voice lends 
itself admirably to the interpretation of these songs and 
poems of the desert, having the gift of histrionic decla- 
mation in addition to a well trained singing voice. 

More than a word must be said in praise of the accom- 
panist and solcist, Estelle Drummond Swift, whose pian- 
ism left nothing to be desired. Mrs. Swift has not only 
the feeling for Indian music, but the ability to interpret 
it in a manner that added to her performance more than 
a passing interest. 

The recital was produced under the direction of Con- 
stance Smedley and Maxwell Armfield, who invented the 
body movements, scene and costumes. The recital is to 
be repeated, open to the public, on December 19, at Cora 
Williams’ Institute of Creative Art. 

Notes 


Three new pieces for the organ were played by Clar- 
ence Eddy, organist of the First Presbyterian Church, on 
Sunday evening, December 8, by Pietro A. Yon, taken 
from “Twelve Divertimenti,” just published, and played 
by Mr. Eddy for the first time. They are: “Hope” (dedi- 
cated to Clarence Eddy), “Echo” (double canon in uni- 
son) “Italian Rhapsody” (Italian patriotic hymns). 

For the pleasure of students and their friends, Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals have been arranged at Mills 
College, William W. Carruth, organist. Other talent is 
also provided. 

At the recent concert of the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra at Ye Liberty Theatre, many persons were obliged 
to stand throughout the program, every seat being filled. 

The First Congregational Church choir, under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Blanchard, is rehearsing Handel’s “The 
Messiah” as part of its Christmas music. 

The Brooklyn Presbyterian Church choir, directed by 
Robert Egbert, is rehearsing Ashford’s Christmas can- 
tata, “Star of Promise.” 

William W. Carruth, well known organist, teacher and 
composer of this city, has been seriously ill, but is slowly 
recovering 

The War Camp Community Service girls’ division has 
made plans for singing Christmas carols in different parts 
of Oakland on Christmas Eve and Christmas morning. 
It is intended to get together hundreds of girls for this 
purpose. 

Witter Bynner’s Thanksgiving canticle, which was given 
to 8,000 persons in the Greek Theatre, Berkeley, December 
I, was repeated on Sunday, December 8. This makes the 
fourth hearing of the canticle, it having been given at the 
Bohemian Club recently and elsewhere. The eens " 
Witter Bynner and Prof. Sam Hume. 
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TACOMANS HEAR CANTATA 
BY A FORMER RESIDENT 


Hadley’s “The Legend of Granada” Given by Collegiate 
Alumne Association—St. Cecilia Club 
Gives Christmas Musicale 


Henry Hadley’s beautiful cantata, “The Legend of 
Granada,” written for women’s voices and baritone solo, 
was given its first presentation in Tacoma by members of 
the Collegiate Alumna Association on Saturday afternoon, 
December 14, under the direction of Mrs. George Duncan, 
chairman of the association program committee. Prior to 
the beginning of the song cycle, Mrs. W. O. Chapman 
read the verses of the Legend, by Ethel Watts Mumford. 
The i hag, Ty Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, Mrs. Dixon Tripple, 
Mrs. L. L. Tallman and Mrs. George Duncan, were as- 
sisted by Captain H. Shaw, from Camp Lewis,. baritone 
soloist, with Mrs. “homas V. Tyler, of Tacoma, as accom- 
panist. Special interest was shown in the production hy 
the large audience present, as Mr. Hadley, formerly a 
Tacoman, is well known to music lovers of the city. 


St. Cecilia Club Gives Christmas Musicale 


The Christmas musicale of the St. Cecilia Club, held 
at the residence of Mrs. McClellan Barto, was one of the 
larger pre-holiday affairs. A brilliant program presented 
Mrs. J. S. Eccles, soprano soloist, with Mrs. O. C. Whit- 
ney as accompanist; Doris Newell in a charming piano 
group; and Mrs. W. J. Craig in a group of songs with 
Mrs. E, L. Davies at the piano. 


Club Items 


An entertainment given on December 8, under the aus- 
pices of the Park Avenue Club, by advanced _Piario pupils 
of Mrs. L. B. Cameron, assisted by local musicians, netted 

a substantial sum to the club piano fund. 

The Men’s Club of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
gave a delightful musicale in the church auditorium, a 
unique feature being the interspersing of the solos and 
duets with biographical sketches of noted composers of 
sacred music, 

At a reunion given by the Women’s Republican Club 
on December 13 at the Tacoma Hotel honoring Frances 
M. Haskell, representative-elect to the State Legislature, 
soloists on the program were Agnes Geiger, soprano; Mrs. 
E, M. Parker, violinist, and Alice Londrie, pianist. 


An Engagement of Interest 


An engagement of interest to many Tacomans is that 
of Sergeant Wesley Sanford Todd, son of Dr. Edward 
H. Todd. president of the College of Puget Sound, and 
Esther Caroline Cox, of Arlington, Ore. Miss Cox is a 
graduate of the Willamette University School of Music 
and is at present the supervisor of public school music in 
perenne: Ore. Sergeant Todd is stationed at Fort 

agler. ‘ 


Amphion Choral Sings for Navy 


Tie Amphion Choral Society on December 13, at Brem- 
erton, at the invitation of the naval authorities, gave its 
third concert this season for patriotic purposes. Levida 
Lindgren, soprano, was assisting artist. 


Miss Rollwagen Leaves for East 


Louise Rollwagen, for fourteen years a prominent vocal 
teacher of Tacoma, with studios in the Sherman-Clay 
Building. has left for Bridgeport, Conn., where she will 
reside permanently. Miss Rollwagen was formerly a salo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Hudson Male Quartet Goes Overseas 


The Hudson Male Quartet, made up of prominent 
American singers, left recently for overseas entertain- 
ment work under the leadership of Jason Moore, organist 
and choirmaster of the First Universalist Church of De- 
troit. Mr. Moore was formerly a Tacoma organizer and 
conductor, and well known in the Northwest. The quar- 
tet, named in honor of its promoter, R. Hudson, a sarer 
citizen of Detroit, sailed on the “Chicago,” under Y. M. 
C. A. auspices, and will tour the European camps. ‘The 
members are Fenwick Newell, Kansas City; Alfred Cow- 
perthwaite, Des Moines; Alfred Frost and Henry Parker. 
of Cleveland; and Jason Moore, of Detroit, director. 


New York Cantor Visits Tacoma 


Rev. Samuel Carisic, formerly cantor of the Beth Israel 
Temple of New York City, visited Tacoma en route to 
Seattle, where he has accepted a prominent position with 
one of Seattle’s foremost synagogues. During his brief 
visit in Tacoma, Rev. Carisic conducted special musical 
services at the Synagogue Chevra Talmud Torah. 

K. M. K. 
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CAMP LEWIS NOTES 


Contingents of enlisted men and officers from various 
parts of the United States are daily arriving here for 
demobilization. At the base hospital preparations are 
going forward under the management of prominent Ta- 
comans for a Christmas music festival as a part of the 
glorious holiday cheer for the 2,000 convalescents—lonely, 
many of them, and far from home. At the rate they are 
arriving from overseas, there will probably be 3,000 by 
Christmas Eve, according to Carl F. Morrisee, of Tacoma, 
who is in charge of the signal celebration plans. From 
5 to 7 a. m. on Christmas Day the forty-nine wards will 
echo with Christmas carols, and Tacoma’s musical clubs 
are arranging to unite in the subsequent all day festival. 

Soldier talent organized under direction of the Camp 
Morale Officer Doty returned, on December 11, from a tour 
of Puget Sound cities. The concerts were given under 
the auspices of the Knights of Columbus at the Armory in 
Tacoma, the Arena in Seattle, and at the Masonic Tem- 
ole in Port Townsend. 

A unique musical program was given at the Tacoma 
First Presbyterian Church, December 13, by thirteen 
members of the Seventy-sixth Infantry Band of the Thir- 
teenth Division, under direction of Bandmaster Samuel 
R. Donaldson. A concert on the same evening was en- 
joyed by attendants at the St. Patrick’s Church bazaar, 
where the Camp Lewis “Copper City Quartet” sang, 
with Sergt. S. Rowe, a former tenor at the Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, as soloist. 

Seattle society women were patronesses for a musical 
and dramatic entertainment featuring stars from Camp 
Lewis at the Metropolitan Theatre on December 14. 

At the recent Red Cross bazaar, held for one week by 
the united Puget Sound Red Cross Societies, at the 
Tacoma Armory, music was furnished by two regimental 
bands—the First Infantry and the 213th Engineers, of 
Camp Lewis. 

Constant Sigrist, the professional tenor soloist, who 
has been stationed at Camp Lewis for fourteen months, 
and whose singing has given much pleasure at the can- 
tonment and in nearby cities, gave a delightful program, 
assisted by Janet Chalmers, pianist, at the Stadium High 
School Assembly, held in ihe assembly hall, December 11. 

Musical attractions drew crowds to Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing No. 8 the past week. A full orchestra eyery evening 
was supplemented by musicians from outside, among them 
Clarence Cameron White, concert violinist, and Theodore 
Taylor, pianist. 

Camp Lewis male quartet gave concerts recently in 
Tacoma, appearing at the First Presbyterian Church and 
at the College of Puget Sound, under the auspices of the 
Amphictyon Society. Before entering the army the men 
were soloists in prominent churches of the Middle West. 
The members are Constant Sigrist, Earl Yerrington, L. 
A. Tompkins and Arthur Grauman. K. M. K. 


Vanderpool Songs Appeal to Every One 


A composer who is winning a name for himself is 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, who wrote the now much used 
song, “Values.” Mr. Vanderpoo! has a particular talent 
for turning out songs of much appeal and many promi- 
nent artists relish any new work of his with great pleasure. 
Some of those who have taken a special interest in his 
numbers, write as follows: 

I desire to express unqualified admiration for all that | I have 
used. I have been kept busy giving og ogy about “ ’Neath 
the Autumn Moon” as to where it could be bought. Your com- 
positions are quite widely used, those most froge uently being “Song 
for You,” “I Did Not Know, " “Dawn and Twilight,” if Autumn 
Moon” and “Values.” 

(Signed) Mrs. J. M. Warts, of Baltimore. 
ae am very familiar with your compositions and want to express 
sporeneen of your songs in general and to wish you con- 
+ vl 


success in your work. 
(Signed) A. Grant SCHAEFER. 





“"Neath the Autumn Moon” is a very charming waltz song in 
my estimation. “If” and a are excellent numbers also. 
(Signed) Katuryn I, Waite. 





I am very glad to tell you that I enjoy your songs. The “Songs 
of Dawn and Twilight” are especially useful on programs, either 
in a group or used for encores. People usually insist upon hearing 
them again. “Values” is very acaeatee too. 


(Signed) Maryoriz G. Wates. 





I have found your collection of latest songs delightful. I have 
adopted three, “I Did Not Know,” “Ye Moaning Mountsins” and 
“Values,” all of which have occupied a place on my programs, and 
I am pleased to say they have scored a decided hit with my audi- 
ences, I will be delighted to use any of your compositions, as they 


always appeal to an audience. 
(Signed) Katuryn Mgiste. 





I have been using your songs both in concert and for teaching 
and find them apmeneaty pepuiee both with the public and with my 
students. Especially mention “A Song for You,” “I Did 
Not Know” and MRegr: ret. ,, These songs are jewels and should 
prove very popular with singing teachers. I should be glad to have 


any new songs you write. ‘ 
(Signed) Marcus Ketverman. 





I take great pleasure in telling you that I included several of 


your songs in my ow, and concert repertoire. 
(Signed) Awntorne V. K. ve VALty. 





I love your songs—many of them I have sung for the soldiers. 
They love them, too. The ones I am best acquainted with are 
me | bid Not Know,” “Regret,” “My Little Sunflower,” “If” and 


“The Heart of You.” ; 
(Signed) Marie Morarisey. 


Wisconsin Welcomes Rosa Raisa 


When Rosa Raisa, the dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, made her first appearance in Milwau- 
kee, the press of ‘that city welconied her with the same 
enthusiasm that regularly has greeted her singing wherever 
she has appeared. Milwaukee was one of the few places 
in which the influenza was sufficiently checked to allow the 
Chicago Opera to play its scheduled date on the preliminary 
tour. Such phrases as “Raisa is a superb singer and ac- 
tress, too, and a beautiful woman,” employed by the critic 
of the Journal, or the News’ appreciation of her voice, “A 
voice of pure song, rich and clear, its cadences full of 
color, winging its way with | the ease of a bird over and 
through all vocal intricacies,” show how she impressed the 
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Milwaukee public. The Sentinel was even more enthusias- 
tic about her. “Raisa was a delight,” said its critic. “So 
much has been written and said about the wonders of Rosa 
Raisa, both as actress and singer, that expectation ran high, 
and it was in nowise disappointed. She has come into the 
front rank among singers of rare ability, proving her claim 
to a star’s crown by her superb presentation of Sardou’s 
tragic heroine. Histrionically it ranked with Bernhardt’s, 
possessing even more of the volatility of youth. Vocally 
it is not to be surpassed, where the requirements of dram- 
atic singing are concerned.” 


Hints for Violinists’ Programs 


The following suggestions come from Gaylord Yost, 
composer-violinist, who, because of the usual “hackneyed 
violin recital programs,” offers these hints in good faith 
to the fiddling fraternity in the hope of possibly prevent- 
ing many concertgoers from succumbing to the “boredom 
bacilli” : 

1. Give recitals containing none of the boiled over and bewhis- 
kered tunes of the seventeenth century scribes. Also avoid “over- 


worked pot boilers.” 

2. Play the ~~ ate on the E string and the “Ciaccona” in the 
key 7% sharp m 

3. Perform the ” Mendelssohn concerto with harmonium accom- 


paniment, 
4. To play the Tschaikowsky concerto backward. : 
5. See who can play the finale of Saint-Saéns’ rondo capriccio 


fastest. 
6. (My hands are up and fingers crossed.) Try Cecil Burleigh's 
concerto and ascertain whether or not Americans like American 


violin concertos. : 
oe Reverse the strings on your Parana and play the Paganini 
er 


tual Motion” in fingered tenth 
histle harmonics (especially double) instead of actually play- 


ing “them. 
Play Pershing’s “Wacht am Rhine” with much feeling, using 


double stops whenever possible. d ippe 
. Perform Schumann's “Traumerei” in sustained pizzicati. 


. Fiddle one of Cohen's American dances. 
h Try using “Three-in-one” oil on the vielin bow hair instead 


of rosin for a perfectly sustained pianissimo. 


Reddick Out of the Army 


William Reddick, composer and accompanist, has re- 
turned to New York, back to ways of peace and to his 
profession all at the same time. William, after much 
hard work, had succeeded in getting transferred from the 
clarinet at Fort Totten to the Field Artillery Officers 
Training Camp down in Kentucky, but somebody stopped 
the war “just two weeks before commencement,” to quote 
the aspirant himself, so Mr. R. never got his commission 
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and was discharged without it. The premature closing of 
the war spoiled a fine double celebration by two days, for 
after having a great time on — day, Aspirant Red- 
dick had to run another big celebration all his own two 
days later, on November 13, the day when William Red- 
dick, Jr., arrived in Paducah, Ky. William, Jr., weighs 
seven pounds, and Mr. and Mrs. Reddick are receiving 
congratulations from all those who have been told of the 


secret. 
Future Frieda Hempels 


The concert season’s underway, 
Sometimes five novices a day 

Attempt to make the public say 
They’re future Frieda Hempels. 

Like Caliban’s, this tale abounds 

In wild and devastating sounds. 

The critics have begun the rounds 
Of all the music temples. 


—The Times in Rhymes, by Baird Leonard in The Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 
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Exercises, $10.00. 
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Encouragement for Composers 


; s November 11, 1918. 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

In re Romualdo Sapio’s article on “Why Composition?” page 47, 
Musica Courier, issue of October 24. 

Although agreeing with much that Mr. Sapio says, I believe he 
has suggested exactly the wrong remedy for the condition he de- 
scribes. We all know there is a great deal of poor music turned 
out (just as there is poor literature, poor art, etc.), but to cure 
this state of affairs by di ging position would be analo- 
gous to killing the patient to cure the disease. 

do not think Mr, Sapio’s idea of di aging composition is 
especially new to this country: we have been doing exactly that 
for years. The American composer is just now beginning to find 
a market for his wares, and Josef Hofmann is exactly right when 
he says: “Once the requisite encouragement and sympathetic atti- 
tude on the part of the public are forthcoming . . many of our 
young American composers ought to come into their own, and the 
once halting, unheeded lisps of the infant held helpless in the 
arms of an older culture, will find its voice and speech ring out 
fresh and strong.” (Page 6, same issue of the Musica Courter.) 

It is not by d ging positi but by encouraging it by 
some such means as the N. F. M. C. contests, Mrs. F, S. Coolidge’s 
work on behalf of chamber music, Mr. Hinshaw’s efforts in the field 
of light opera, etc., that the cause of good music will best be served. 
Those of us who desire to see a strong school of American ¢om- 
position can help in bringing this about by using freely the best 
American music now at hand—playing it, singing it, teaching it 
and doing it without apology. 

To quote Mr, Hofmann again: “If it is true that quality creates 
demand, it is equally true that demand will create quality.” And 
right here seems a good place to say this: Instrumentalists have 
often sneered at vocalists for a supposed lack of musicianship, but 
we must admit that singers, by consistently using songs by Amer- 
ican composers, have done more for the American composer than 
all the instrumentalists together, and as a result our best composers 
are turning out a very high grade of art song. They will do the 
same in the other forms, if there is a demand for their product. 
We can create the demand, if we will, 

(Signed) Van Denman Tuompson. 


Music’s Cheer in Wartime 


The Fditor, Musical Courier: 

Wich the world turned upside down and everybody capable of 
deep feeling, engaged, as never before, in welfare work of all 
kinds, one cannot help wondering where and to what these condi- 
tions are leading us. 

As golf has relieved the tension fer hundreds of thousands for 
the past two decades, during the day. sc now must music, in its 
various phases, come to the relief of millions of our overwrought 
and overanxious mothers, fathers. sisters and brothers, who have 
neither known or recognized “office hours,” “eight hour days,” 
society's usual demands or any of the thousand and one other 
things which have for years heen the rule of, and for, all classes. 

Relaxation must perteree become a rule, rather than a circum- 
stance, with us all this winter, and with our theatrical attrac- 
tions badly depleted in “man power” there remains to us ptac- 
tically nothing but music to lift us out of ourselves into the realm 
of forgetfulness, and Jet us hope that our artists have already 
recognized the opportunity of “doing their bit,”” and doing it with 
such a spirit of conscientious artistry as shall make the coming 
season memorable for its programs and performances. 

As a nation we were never before capable of such deep feeling, 
consequently are we the more capable of deep appreciation, and 
woe be to the artist who does not put his or her soul into the 
renditions offered for the public's delectation and approval. 

The coming is Music’s season, if ever she could claim one, and 
let us hope we shall all be able to sinccrely thank both managers 











and artists for their help to all of us in “going over the top” in 
our endeavors for the boys at the front in this, the last year of 
our preparedness, Sincerely, 

(Signed) Joun L. Porter. 


Everyone Should Learn National Anthem Words 


; New York, December 1, 1918. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Patriotism has reaped its high mark in our country, It lay dor- 
mant in the soul of the American people with ged potentialities, 
but we are not always aware of the depths of certain emotions 
until we need to use them.’ 

The National Patriotic Song C ittee was organized at the 
beginning of our part in the great war, to bring the organized effort 
of music to bear on fann ng into flame the great emotion of 
patriotism. The need was felt of a co-ordinating influence that 
would bind together all types and classes of citizens in every state 
in the Union. What the “Marseillaise” is to the Frenchman, and 
all their national hymns to the other Allies, so should be the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in the hearts of the American people. 

The majestic and dignified air of our National Anthem is already 
a great and abidi part of our national life, and our men in 
khaki and our boys in blue are teaching us the much needed rever- 
ence for it as they stand rigidly at attention while it is being 
played. But the fn le generally do not know the words. 

The National Patriotic Song C ittee is bending its energy to 
impress every citizen with the fact that to know the words of our 
glorious anthem is a patriotic duty that he must add to the many 
others he so willingly and eagerly performs. In this matter the 
singing teachers of America especially can play an important role, 
and they should see to it that their pupils study to interpret this 
song with all the sincerity and earnestness of purpose that they 
bring to other compositions. So that when they sing it their lips 
may be as though touched with “a live coal from off the altar.” 

Branches of the committee are being formed in many cities and 
towns to nationalize this idea, and the collection of national songs 
which has been published in a pocket edition with words and music 
under the title of “Songs of Our Country and of Our Allies,” not 
only is a great help in furthering this work, but the distribution 
of free copies to soldiers, sailors and trained nurses going over 
seas from the proceeds of their sale, has given great pleasure and 
has been a notable stimulus to the music in camps, on ships and 
among the convalescents in the hospitals, The letters received by 
the committee thanking it for the great number of books already 
distributed testify to this fact. 

The signing of the armistice with Germany does not end our 
responsibilities in the herculean task ahead of us, and we need 
members and supporters to help us “carry on.” Our artist members 
are preparing themselves to meet the requests that are surely com- 
ing to sing in the hospital wards unaccompanied, as the voice alone 
has a soothing and recuperative power unequaled by its combi- 
nation with any musical instrument. The men in service, whether 
in camps or communities, must still be cheered and encouraged in 
their continued work 

Those in sympathy with the idea of the committee may become 
members upon the payment of twenty-five cents or more, which 
entitles them to a copy of the song book. and the artists, both 
singers and instrumentalists, are urged to become active members 
who also volunteer their musical services for patriotic purposes. 
All members are urged to assist in selling the song book. ; 

Further information may be had from the chairman, Emily Nich- 
ols Hatch, at national headquarters, 62 Washington Square South, 
New York City. Make checks payable to Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, 
treasurer. Davin Bispxam, 
Chairman of Committee on Studios and Conservatories, National 


Patriotic Song Committee. 














Proschowsky Seeks His Old Pupils 


Frantz Proschowsky, a citizen of Denmark, notwith- 
standing his Polish name, and for a long time a vocal 
teacher in Berlin, wrote to the Musicat Courter from 
Copenhagen on October 13. Events have moved so rapidly 
that they are now a long way ahead of Mr. Proschowsky’s 
letter, but it is still of interest. The letter was as follows: 

(Copy.) 
October 13. 1918. 
Copenhagen. Falledevej 27. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Having been one of your advertisers up to the beginning of the 
war, and perhaps my name, Frantz Proschowsky, teacher of singing, 
has not been forgotten by your Berlin correspondent, Mr, A 
I have a little favor to ask of you, namely, to insert somewhere 
in your paper a notice, that I for the present am in Copenhagen. 
Felledevej No. 27, where I would be glad to hear from my former 
pupils with whom I have not been able to correspond for the last 
years. Also at present I cannot write, as was not allowed to 
bring anything in writing with me over the border and thus lost 
my book with addresses. The living in Germany was intolerable, 
and after the war was declared with America it was still worse 
than could be imagined, and had I not been able to get a passport 
as a Danish citizen I should still have had to remain and starve. 
The inner political conditions of Germany are sick and sad. 
know many people in the military circles that realize fully that the 
German salvation is a fully and perfectly felt defeat. The German 
government is impossibe for a future government, but I presume 
you know all of this as well in America as we do, who have been 
here on the ground since the start. The American influence upon 
the war was never realized by any one, and when I read the papers 
at the present day and see the changes in the German tone I 
realize the power of the American nation as a world power. I 
for one believe that if we get peace the German people will most 
gratefully shake the hand ff an Americans if they extend it. The 
Germans are so longing for a rest and are so tired of what they 


have had. Thanking you in advance, your sincere, 
Frantz Proscnowsky. 


Mail and Wires Tell Lashanska Success 


Once upon a time there was a sort of standing joke in 
one cf the musical bureaus about some artists who in- 
variably would report at the office after a concert and end 
up with, “They want me back again.” It was sometimes 
said with slight variations, and perhaps in different keys, 
and sometimes the return engagements, materialized and 
sometimes—they did not. 

So far the story really doesn’t fit Hulda Lashanska very 
well, for she did not go into her manager’s office to tell 
that tale. However, three out of town managers have in 
one week all unconsciously written that very refrain re- 
garding her. 

First, Mme. Lashanska sang in Detroit with the Detroit 
Orchestra. and while she was on her way from that city 
to Columbus, her next engagement, an interesting letter 
told of her great success and asked that arrangements for 
another date be made. Curiously enough, Columbus was 
a pure repetition of the foregoing, and they too asked for 
a return engagement. 

Then Mme. Lashanska reached Cleveland, repeated her 
successes, and, to quote the resulting letter, “there will 
be ne auestion of our wanting to haye Mme. Lashanska’s 
next Cleveland appearance.” Dayton was her next stop- 
ping place for a joint concert with Royal Dadmun, and 
promptly a telegram came to hand, saying: “Lashanska 
concert great success. Both fine. Lashanska took house 
by storm.” 

The music critic of the New York Sun said truly when 
he remarked after Mme. Lashanska’s recent appearance 


with the New York Philharmonic: “This Lashanskan 
voice is something to listen to.” Another estimate has it: 
“Not only her voice, but her personality, too, is a wonder- 
ful thing. Seldom does one find the two so richly present. It 
is perhaps what might be called the Lashanskan secret— 
voice, temperament and beauty. And withal she is sym- 
nathetic and extremely natural and unfailingly makes 
friends of her audience wherever she appears. Someone 
cleverly said that about Mme. Lashanska there is an en- 
tirely individual atmosphere. All of which no doubt con- 
tributes to the analysis of what constitutes her success, 
though naturally she herself is the one biggest factor.” 


Bessie Bown Ricker Going Abroad 


Bessie Bown Ricker, the well known St. Louis diseuse 
and depicter of child life, has received an appointment 
from the Y. M. C. A. entertaipment bureau under the 
terms of which she will sail for France immediately after 
the holidays and take a prominent part in the elaborate 
plans now making for the diversion of American soldiers. 
Mrs. Ricker will be accompanied by her sister, Mrs. Bertha 
B. Trulock. who goes abroad in a business capacity. Mrs. 
Ricker has been active the last year in Y. M. C. A. enter- 
tainment work in camps and cantonments in this country 
and her new programs, consisting of songs, playlets for 
soldiers, dialect stories, monologues and glimpses of child 
philosophy, have given an effective and popular turn to 
these entertainments. 


Guiomar Novaes to Give Benefit Recital 


Guiomar Novaes has a warm heart for her friends, and 
neither time nor distance can cool her interest once it has 
been claimed. Thus she contemplates devoting the entire 
proceeds of her recital on Saturday afternoon, January 4, 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, to her former associates and 
professors at the Paris Conservatoire, who have suffered 
not only much distress, but financial loss during the four 
long years of war. Her program will include works by 
César Franck, Chopin, Debussy, Fauré and Isidore Philipp. 
The latter was her professor at the Paris Conservatoire 
and one to whom she feels she owes much; it is in 
recognition of this debt that she has placed his “Phalénes” 
on her present program. It is a brilliant and dainty piece 
of charactetization. Under Novaes’ fleet fingers one can 
visualize the fanciful wanderings of these frail butterflies 
with the opalesque tinting. The novelty of this number 
will appeal to all students of piano literature. 





Sweet Completes Four New Compositions 
Reginald Sweet, the young American composer, whose 
songs have gained a foothold both in the United States 
and in Europe, has completed four new compositions— 


“On Many an Idle Day,” “It is the Pang of Separation,” © 


“Beautiful is Thy Wristlet” and “If it is Not My Por- 
tion.” These are from a series of eight songs which the 
composer has set to music from poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore and will be the second group of four of his songs 
to be published in this country. All of these compositions 
are published by Schirmer. 
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IMMENSE DETROIT CROWD 
HEARS HOME ORCHESTRA 


Teyte Substitutes for Stanley—Receives Many Recalls 
— Rosita Renard With Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—Orpheus Club Presents Royal 
Dadmun—Detroit Institute Adds to 
Faculty 


Detroit, Mich., December 21, 1918. 

The fifth pair of concerts for the subscribers of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra were given at the Arcadia, 
Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon, December 19 
and 21. The numbers for the orchestra were Beethoven's 
symphony, No. 5, in C minor, overture, interlude and 
dances from “Rosemunde,” Schubert and symphonic poem, 
No. 2, “Tasso,” Liszt. The orchestra, under the skilful 
conducting of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, presented remarkable 
contrasts in light and shade with clearly defined rhythms 
and themes. Mr. Gabrilowitsch uses the orchestra as an 
instrument upon which he plays, first in one choir, then 
in another, one moment softly with a delicate pianissimo 
and then with fiery energy in a crashing fortissimo as 
eccasion demands, but always in an unmistakable manner. 

Maggie Teyte, soprano, was the assisting artist in place 
of Helen Stanley, who was unable to appear. She sang 
“Voi che sapete,” Mozart, the recitative and aria from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” Debussy, and “L’Invitation au Voy- 
age,” Duparc. She was in excellent voice and was re- 
called many times after each number. 

The growing popularity of the orchestra was empha- 
sized Sunday afternoon, December 15, when, as was pre- 
dicted, the entire Arcadia had to be thrown open to ac- 
commodate the immense audience that gathered to hear 
the orchestra, at popular prices. The orchestral numbers 
were Glinka’s “Ludmilla” overture, Liszt’s “Les Preludes” 
(by request) and the oriental dances from “Prince Igor,” 
Borodin. At the close of the Liszt number the men arose 
in response to the insistent applause. 

Lois Johnston, a young Detroit soprano, sang arias from 
“La Tosca” and “Don Giovanni.” She is the possessor of 
a voice of lovely quality which she uses with constantly 
improving style and authority. Phillipp Abbas, the first 
cellist of the orchestra, whose work in the orchestra has 
been often remarked, was the second soloist and he 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto with an even, rich tone 
that delighted his hearers. 


Rosita Renard, Soloist With Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


Tuesday evening, December 17, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Eric Delamarter, gave a concert in the 
Arcadia, it being a part of the Orchestral Association 
series. The orchestral numbers were the overture to 
“Prince Igor,” Borodin, symphony in D minor, Franck, 
and scherzo capriccioso, op. 66, Dvorak. The work of the 
orchestra was smooth and pleasing. 

Rosita Renard, pianist, the assisting artist, elected to 
play the Liszt concerto in E flat. She gave it in a tempo 
that tested to the full her splendid clarity of technic and 
she presented an interpretation which, while replete with 
lovely delicacy of tone, was forceful and convincing. She 
was recalled so many times that at last she broke the rule 
of the symphony concerts by playing an encore. It is the 
expressed wish of many that she may be heard in re- 
cital in the near future. The accompaniment of the or- 
chestra was especially satisfying. 


Orpheus Club Presents Royal Dadmun 


It was unfortunate that the first concert of the season by 
that splendid organization, the Orpheus Club, should have 
occurred on the same evening as the Chicago Symphony. 
However, the sustaining members of the club comfort- 
ably filled the ballroom of the Hotel Statler and listened 
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with many manifestations of pleasure to the singing of 
this body of twenty-two men who have sung for several 
years under the tutelage of Charles Frederic Morse, and 
have attained a smoothness of work all too rarely heard 
in choral bodies. Mr. Morse may always be trusted to 
present a well chosen program of works out of the beaten 
path and very much worth while. The assisting artist, 
Royal Dadmun, was in finé voice and sang with his usual 
marked interpretative ability. 


Detroit Institute Adds to Faculty 


The Detroit Institute of Musical Art, with commendable 
enterprise, has secured as additions to its existent effi- 
cient faculty several members of the Detroit Orchestra. 
Among those recently acquired are Ida Divinoff and Gra- 
ham Harris, violinists, and Phillip Abbas, cellist. Mr. 
Harris has in full swing an unusually enthusiastic en- 
semble class, and Mr. Abbas has started a class in Cham- 
her music. 

Della Hagerty, of the violin department, will spend the 
winter studying with Leopold Auer. Miss Hagerty has 
the distinction of having been the first student to win 
the Endowed Membership contest in the Tuesday Musi- 
cale. At that time she was a pupil of May Leggett Abel, 
who has been very successful in the training of young 
violinists. Miss Hagerty was also a member of the for- 
mer Detroit Concert Orchestra. She has many friends 
here who wish her every sucess in the pursuit of her 
chosen career. M.S 


Auguste Bouilliez’s Successful Chicago Season 


Auguste Bouilliez, the new baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has appeared since the beginning of 
the opera season at the Auditorium in leading baritone 
roles, winning the favor of the public as well as the press. 
Mr. Bouilliez, as will be recollected, gave his services 
to the Government, singing for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
an@® was also chosen to sing before the Lafayette monu- 





AUGUSTE BOUILLIEZ, 


Baritone. 


ment in Brooklyn during the entertainment of General 
Joffre. At the opening of the opera in Chicago Mr. 
Bouilliez was chosen by Campanini to represent Belgium, 
and dressed in the garb of a Belgian soldier, carrying 
the flag of that nation, he sang the Belgian anthem with 
telling effect. Since that time he has made himself popular 
with the opera goers in such roles as William Tell in 
the opera of that name; Sharpless in “Madame Butterfly” 
and Capulet in “Romeo and Juliet.” In the Chicago Daily 
News recently Maurice Rosenfeld wrote about him that 
“he has a very resonant, sympathetic voice. It is of fine 
timbre and of considerable power.” Karleton Hackett, of 
the Chicago Evening Post, wrote on the same occasion 
that “Bouilliez showed that he has a fine voice and knows 
the stage.” Henriette Weber, in the Herald and Exami- 
ner, voiced her opinion as follows: “Auguste Bouilliez 
was an impressive Sharpless, proving that his voice is 
of fine quality, range and power, and his mastery of 
routine would make any role assigned to'him safe in his 
hands.” The critic of the Chicago Journal said: “He is 
due to be one of the valuable members of the company. 
What he disclosed on this occasion was an attractive voice, 
of big dimensions and power, and a dignified, very human, 
very likable impersonation of the consul.” Herman 
Devries, of the Evening American, said “Bouilliez gave 
a creditable performance as Sharpless.” Karleton Hackett 
wrote on another occasion: “Mr. Bouilliez made an ex- 
cellent William Tell, playing the part with understanding 
and singing well.” That opinion was unanimous and 
showed the esteem in which he is held in Chicago, a just 
reward to his art. 


Rita Fornia Reported Sued for $10,000 


According to a current report, Rita Fornia, a soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been sued for 
$10,000 in the Supreme Court by Alice May Cole, because 
of a bite which was inflicted upon her by the singer’s 
bulldog. 
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“OBERON” PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 5.) 

Richard is indeed greatly indebted to the immortal Carl. 
The great “Sword Motive” of the Ring is out of “Oberon” 
almost note for note, and there are a dozen other sug- 
gestions. Bodanzky had the happy thought of orchestrat- 
ing the Von Weber “Momento capriccioso” for piano, op. 
12, to fill in a long scenery change in the second act—and 
another secret is out, the secret of where Tschaikowsky 
got his idea for the opening theme of the scherzo of the 
Pathetic Symphony. All in all, the good so outweighs the 
dull in the “Oberon” score that the musician cannot but 
rejoice to hear it, and the good, old, long-whistled tunes 
have appealed to the public ever since the work was first 
written. The simple, quaint little tune for the march of 
the slaves in the second act, with all its Rimsky-Korsakoff 
coloring obtained by means only one-twentieth as compli- 
cated as those employed by the Russian, is one of the de- 
lights of the performance 

In a few of the scenes the book, poor as it is, and the 
music unite to create some truly delightful effects, thanks 
perhaps also to the ingenious stage management. of Rich- 
ard Ordynski, who has not forgotten what he learned 
under Max Reinhardt, who—in his turn—remembered 
what he had seen at Moscow. The procession of slaves, 
with the little tune just mentioned, the tableau of the Magic 
Horn, the Shipwreck, handled with extreme cleverness, 
and the scene of nymphs, sylphs, elves and fairies which 
ends the second act are as truly delightful and interesting 
as they were in 1826—probably mere so, for then the mise- 
en-scene cannot by any means have been as beautiful as 
at the Metropolitan. But other scenes are dead. Only a 
lovely chorus saves the opening scene from creaking, as 
the machinery gets ponderously under way and the “comic 
relief” of the opening scene of the third act is sad, sad, 
indeed. 


The Cast 


As a matter of record the complete cast is given here 
with: Oberon, Paul Althouse; Puck, Raymonde Delaunois ; 
Sir Huon, Giovanni Martinelli; Sherasmin, Albert Reiss; 
Rezia, Rosa Ponselle; Fatima, Alice Gentle; Harun al 
Raschid, Louis D'Angelo; Babekan, Mario Laurenti; A 
Mermaid, Marie Sundelius; Almanzor, Carl Schlegel; 
Charlemagne, Leon Rothier; Abdallah, Paolo Ananian; 
Titania (mute character), Lillian Ogden; Mesrour (mute 
character), Cesare Del Grande. 

Everybody sang in English; some in rather more English 
than others. Considering the artists in the order listed 
above, Paul Althouse as Oberon had little to do and did 
that little capably. (The part, by the way, is usually sung 
by a woman.) He was in fine voice, spoke with distinct- 
ness and showed a thorough appreciation of the Von Weber 
musical style. The black drapings and the white lillies 
with which Oberon is surrounded as the opening curtain 
rises strongly suggest that he is a dead one, but Althouse 
gave ample proof to the contrary the minute he stood up 
and began to sing. Raymonde Delaunois was a capital 
Puck. Her pronunciation of English occasionally betrayed 
the fact that she is a Frenchwoman, but her enunciation 
of it was delightfully clear. Every word could be under- 
stood. Vocally she was in better form than the present 
writer has ever before heard her. Mlle. Delaunois had a 
very exposed part in more senses than one and did it 
excellently. 

Giovanni Martinelli, in fine voice, delivered the extremely 
difficult aria with surety and competence, sung his con- 
certed numbers well and acted capably. But Mr. Martinelli 
very evidently did not feel at home in this type of opera 
nor are his voice and vocal manner adapted to the Weber- 
ian style. However, he did his very best, and an excellent 
best it was. Albert Reiss, as Sherasmin, was supposed to 
be a jolly young grig and he was neither jolly, young nor 
a grig. In fact Mr. Reiss was absolutely miscast. The part 
is for a baritone—Mr, Reiss is a buffo tenor with little voice 
left. His enunciation was perhaps the best of the whole 
cast, but his English is execrable. His opening line: 
“Don’ be ofrait, chu leedle onbeliefer!” spoiled him for the 
whole afternoon for a good many hearers. Alice Gentle 
had the misfortune to be paired off with him, She worked 
her hardest, singing and acting excellently and doing her 
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best to save their scenes. Her duet with Rezia in the 
first act, “Ah, happy maid!” was one of the vocal joys of 
the afternoon, 


Ponselle as Rezia 


The honors of the afternoon went to Mr. Gatti’s new 
find, Rosa Ponselle. It may be honestly said that Miss 
Ponselle is more than fulfilling the hopes of her admirers 

aud that means a great deal. One understood why 
“Oberon” had not been given before—there is nobody 
else in the company who could make anything out of the 
role of Rezia. Her voice is astonishing even throughout 
its entire range-—and a very long range it is—and the rich, 
mellow tones of her lower register, almost contralto in 
character, had more frequent opportiinity to be heard than 
in “La Forza del Destino.” Her singing was exquisite 
and there is never a moment when her acting is not in the 
picture. It is simply remarkable for one of her age and 
limited operatic experience. “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster,” was well done, though it is an impossible air for 
any one. But the little air sung on the couch in the final 
act, “Mourn Thou, Poor Heart,” was a bit of vocalism 
which has not been ‘exceeded on the Metropolitan stage 
by any artist in many, many years. It was a fresh triumph 
for Miss Ponselle, for the audience took her to its heart 
at once. Leon Rothier, as Charlemagne, had only about 
a dozen measures to sing in the final scene, and one was 
sorry to see so fine an artist wasted on so small a part. 
The other small parts went well enough. 

The chorus singing—and there is a great deal of it in 


“Oberon”—was excellent throughout; credit to Giulio 
Setti. Some of the finest “Oberon” music is in the 
choruses. The managing of the extremely complicated 


scenic sets was thoroughly competent; credit to Edward 
Siedle. The dances were sufficiently well designed and 
their execution left nothing to be desired; credit to Rosina 
Galli 

Historically 


& 

For those who enjoy that sort of thing, a brief notice 
of the historical facts connected with “Oberon” and a 
résumé of its plot are appended. This notice is taken from 
Mr. Bodanzky’s preface to his edition of the work: 

In the year 1824 Charles Kemble, at that time the director of 
the Covent Garden Theatre, in London, approached Carl Maria 
von Weber with the proposition that he should compose an opera 
for London, and, together with “Der Freischiitz” and “Preciosa,” 
conduct it there himself. Since the premiere of “Euryanthe” 
(1823), Weber, mortified because its success had not quite equalled 
his expectations, had laid his pen aside. For this reason he ac- 
cepted Kemble’s proposal only after long hesitation, partly, too, 
because he was even then seriously ill and feared that the task 
would be beyond his strength. When he finally decided to consent, 
he did so chiefly to tranquilize his mind—already tormented by 
forebodings of death—with regard to the material welfare of his 
family. irst of all, he conscientiously studied the English lan- 
guage, which till then had been unfamiliar to him, Charles Kemble 
had proposed two subjects—namely, “Faust” and “Oberon”—for his 
choice and he chose the latter. The book, whose author was J. R. 
Planché, was sent to him scene by scene, and he began the work 
of composition even before he was fully acquainted with their 
proper association. Planché, who desired, or was obliged, to take 
into account the inclinations of a manager and of the blasé public 
of the metropolis, wrote an effective libretto for a spectacular fairy 
opera; whereas Weber, still hae = pg in his own fairyland, provided 
it with a music whose perennial beauty and profundity stand in 
no relation whatever to the superficial and kaleidoscopic proceed 
ings in the book. 

The first performance of “Oberon” took place on April 12, 1826, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, conducted by Weber himself. The audi- 
ence gave it an enthusiastic reception and paid lavish tribute to 
the popular master. 

During his sojourn in London Weber was the guest of Sir George 
Smart, in whose house he finally closed his eyes on June 4, 1826. 
“Oberon” was the swan song of the master, who died in his fortieth 
year. 

The great revolution wrought by Richard Wagner in the domain 
of the opera, as well as of the theatre in general, naturally left 
“Oberon” outside the sphere of modern impressionability, And as 
early as 1860 the first attempt at reviving the opera was made by 
a pupil of Weber's, Julius Benedict, through the interpolation of 
Italian recitatives and numbers taken from “KEuryanthe.” This new 
version was brought out the same year at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in London—to the best of my knowledge, with moderate success. 
Carl Maria von Weber himself intended to remodel his “Oberon” 
completely, after the London premiere, as we gather quite clearly 
from a fetter written by him on February 19, 1825, to J. 
Planché, 

Among other attempts to refashion the work, I may mention one 
by Wullner and another by Schlaar—both done sympathetically 
and intelligently. Gustav Mahler also rearranged the opera and 
“Oberon” has cok produced at Cologne in Mahler's arrangement. 


It is stated that Kemble’s original offer for “Oberon” 


was £500, but that Von Weber insisted upon and got 
£1,000, besides a substantial sum for conducting the first 
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ARTISTS IN THE METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION OF “OBERON.” ‘ 


(Left) Raymonde Delaunois as Puck, The costume is an ewtraordinary one, green bodice and tights and a bluish-green 


wig. 


(Center) Rosa Ponselle as Rezia, the daughter of Harun-al-Raschid, Caliph of Bagdad. 
Fatima, the compenion of Rezia. With Albert Reiss as Sherasmin, she furnishes the “comic relief” which it was considered 


(Right) Alice Gentle, as 


necessary to introduce into opera at the time when “Oberon” twas written. 
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performance. The work had not been heard in this city 
since it was given at Niblo’s Garden on November 2, 1870, 
with Caroline Richings Bernard as Rezia, Zelda Seguin 
as Fatima, William Castle as Huon, John Chatterton 
(later known as Signor Perugini) as Oberon, and Miss 
Goodwin as Puck. The opera had been sung at the Acad- 
emy of Music the previous season with Parepa Rosa as 
Rezia. There follows 


The Story of “Oberon” 


The opening scene of “Oberon” occurs in Fairyland, where the 
fairies are dancing around the sleeping Oberon, the elfin king. 
Oberon had quarreled with his “fairy partner, Titama, who vows 
never to be reconciled to her king until he shall find two lovers 
constant to each other through trial and temptation. The king’s 
“tricky spirit,” Puck, hears of the plight of Sir Huon of Bordeaux, 
a young knight, who has killed the son of Charlemagne, and who 
is for this condemned to travel to Bagdad and slay the person 
who sits at Haroun’s left hand and claim Haroun’s daughter, Rezia, 
as his wife. Oberon determines to use Sir Huon and Rezia to 
bring about his reunion with Titania. Puck brings Sir Huon to 
the elfin king, who shows him a vision of Haroun’s daughter, Rezia. 
Huon falls in love with her, and, on waking, Oberon promises him 
that he shall possess the maiden, giving him a magic horn, which 
will summon the elfin king at Huon’s need. Huon is transported 
to Bagdad, and carries Rezia away, but a storm is raised by 
Oberon, and they are shipwrecked on a desert island. Rezia is 
captured by pirates and sold to the Emir of Tunis, while Huon, 
believed to be dead, is left on the beach. 

Huon, however, is transported by the fairies across the sea, and 
enters the harem in earch of Rezia, but is captured by the Emir 
and condemned to be burned alive with Rezia, At this crisis Oberon, 
hearing the ng horn, appears with Titania, saves the lovers and 
bears them to the court of Charlemagne, where Huon is pardoned 
and Oberon and Titania, influenced by the constancy of Huon and 
Rezia, are reunit 


Muzio, Star of Triple Puccini Bill, December 23 


The first repetition of the Puccini novelties brought 
out one of the lightest houses of the season. There was 
no change of cast from the premiere, so the works need 
no new or extended review. “Il Tabarfo” pleased, though 
it has some dreary stretches; “Suor Angelica” was still 
innocuous and lengthsome, despite the excellent work of 
Geraldine Farrar; and “Gianni Schicchi” was as delight- 
ful as before. The principals, which include Misses 
Muzio, Gentle, Easton, and Farrar, and Messrs. Crimi, 
Montesanto, Didur and De Luca, were uniformly excel- 
‘ent. Moranzoni conducted. The audience lacked in 
enthusiasm as well as in numbers, but the claque was out 
in force. 

“Aida,” Brooklyn Academy of Music, December 24 


The usual capacity house greeted the performance by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of Verdi’s “Aida,” on 
Christmas Eve, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. The 
opera was particularly well produced with Marie Rappold 
in the title role, Morgan Kingston as Radames; Louise 
Homer, Amneris; José Mardones, Ramfis; Robert Couzi- 
nou, Amonasro; Giulio Rossi, the King; Pietro Audisio, 
the Messenger, and Lenora Sparkes, the Priestess. 

Marie Rappold’s Aida always gives her home city audi- 
ences occasion for especial pride and they show their en- 
joyment in a decidedly unequivocal manner. Morgan 
Kingston, who was in excellent voice, received vociferous 
applause after his “Celeste Aida,” and charmed his hear- 
ers throughout the entire performance. Louise Homer 
made a strong appeal as Amneris. Robert Couzinou, who 
is fast becoming a favorite, most capably sang and acted 
the part of Amonasro. Others who distinguished them- 
selves were Giulio Rossi, José Mardones, Pietro Audisio 
and Lenora Sparkes. Queenie Smith and the corps de 
ballet appeared in incidental dances. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” December 25 (Afternoon) 


The immortal twins of Italian opera drew a holiday 
audience which filled the big house. “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was all American, with Florence Easton, Sophie Braslau, 
Paul Althouse and Thomas Chalmers in the principal 
roles. “Pagliacci” was sung by Claudia Muzio, Caruso 
and Montesanto. There was nothing out of the usual in 
either performance. Both of them went along the even 
tenor of their way, which is a very good way. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


“Daughter of the Regiment,” December 25 


Donizetti's mirthful “Daughter of the Regiment” of- 
fered pleasing diversion for Christmas night seekers of 
musical delectation. Frieda Hempel beat her drum with 
rhythmic stroke and sang with igcreasing beauty and 
mellowness of tone. The interpolated Proch variations 
called for more, and Miss Hempel responded twice with 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” during the lesson scene. 
Her brilliant team work with Antonio Scotti, the brusque 
Sergeant Sculpizio, occasioned the customary mirth, and 
the two were throughout the favorites of the evening. 
Rafaelo Diaz made a vocally pleasing and lovelorn Tonio. 
Kathleen Howard, the Marchioness, and Reschiglian, 
d’Angelo, Audisio, Alexander and Savage were likewise 
satisfactory. Papi conducted. 


“Mme. Butterfly,” December 26 


An extraordinary attraction at this performance was 
John McCormack, the universally beloved and admired, 
and if such a thing were possible, the Metropolitan ap- 
peared to hold an audience larger than capacity for the 
occasion. Not only was the assemblage notable, how- 
ever, for the great tenor was in superb voice, and he 
proved again that his wonderful singing art is not con- 
fined only to the concert stage. His knowledge of op- 
eratic style and his easy mastery of the histrionic re- 
quirements in the role of Pinkerton combined to make his 
rendering a particularly potent one. Rare beauty was 
in his vocalism at all times, and after all, that is the main 
and most important consideration where operatic deliv- 
ery is concerned. 

But in addition to voice and acting ability, McCormack 
also is the possessor of fastidious artistic taste and a keen 
and ever present intelligence. The lyric stage has in him 
one of its most satisfactory exponents, and it is a pity 
that his phenomenally lucrative concert engagements do 
not permit him to make more appearances at the Metro- 
politan. Local opera goers will be interested to learn 
that there is a strong possibility of hearing Galli-Curci 
and McCormack in a “Bohéme” performance during the 
New York season of the Chicago Opera at the Lexington 
Theatre, beginning January 27. 

Geraldine Farrar was the Cio Cio San and gave her 
customary lucid, expert and moving impersonation. Her 
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voice rarely sounds in good form these days. Thomas 
Chalmers repeated his finely sung and sympathetically 
conceived Sharpless. Here is an artist of significant and 
growing attainments. Rita Fornia was Suzuki, a part 
in which she is unexcelled. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Samson and Delilah,” December 27 


“Samson and Delilah” was repeated at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Friday evening, December 27, with 
Enrico Caruso and Louise Homer in the leading roles. 
The famous Italian tenor, in wonderful coat form, 
was applauded to the echo; however, before the end of 
the opera an accident occurred that threatened to mar 
the singing and splendid acting on the part of the shorn 
Samson, when Mr. Caruso slipped and fell the whole 
length of a flight of stairs. His knee was badly injured 
and it is said that he lost considerable blood. A doctor 
was called, and after he had dressed the wounds the singer 
continued his singing of the role with none the less beauty 
or certainty of tone—much to the increased enthusiasm of 
the large audience, 

Mme. Homer sang the role of Delilah with feeling and 
tonal effectiveness, while Couzinou and Rothier acted 
_ — their roles most satisfactorily. Monteux con- 
ducted. 


“Traviata,” December 28 


The popular priced opera on Saturday evening was 
Verdi’s “Traviata” with Frieda Hempel in the role of 
Violetta, a part that she has made her own at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Miss Hempel sang the “Ah fors e 
lui” exquisitely with consummate tonal beauty and 
freedom in delivery, her high notes ringing out as clear 
as a bell It is needless to add, therefore, what kind of 
a reception she received throughout the evening! 

Guilio Crimi made an excellent voiced Alfredo and in 
actions he was more than just satisfactory. Giuseppe de 
Luca again repeated his fine work as Germont. Both he 
and Miss Hempel were warmly applauded after the well 
known duet. With three such singers handling the prin- 
cipal roles the performance could not have been other 
than excellent. Such other members of the company as 
Egener Mattfeld, Bada, Reschiglian, D’Angelo and Rassi 
rounded out the cast. Moranzoni conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert, December 29 


At the weekly concert the guest soloist was Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, while Claudia Muzio and Robert Cou- 
zinou, from the company, sang. Levitzki played the 
Liszt E flat piano concerto with vigor and dash and 
his final group, made up of staccato etude (Rubin- 
stein), “Etude de Concert” (Liszt), and “Marche Mili- 
taire” (Schubert-Liszt), brought many encores. Miss 
Muzio’s glorious voice and splendid singing in the aria, 
“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” made one long for the 
revival of that opera at the Metropolitan. The “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” was brilliancy itself and she and 
Mr. Couzinou were both excellent in the familiar duet 
from “Thais.” Couzinou, in his solo numbers, strength- 
ened the good impression he has already made. The 
orchestra, under the leadership of Richard Hagman, 
played the Dvorak “Carnaval” overture and Liszt’s 
“Mephisto” waltz. The repeated hearing of this orches- 
tra Sunday evenings increases the feeling that there is 
no better symphonic band and no more able conductor 
in New York today. 


Ganz to Give Benefit Recital 


Rudolph Ganz, finding it impossible to keep his engage- 
ment to give.a concert in Paris for the benefit of the 
“Societe Mutuelle des Professeurs du Conservatoire de 
Paris,” as he had planned to do last September, has 
decided to give the entire receipts from his recital to be 
given at Aeolian Hall, Thursday afternoon, January 23, 
to this society. This will be Mr. Ganz’s only recital in 
New York this season. He is arranging a most interest- 
ing program, which will be announced within the next 
week. 


Whitney-Da Costa Wedding 


Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Da Costa, of Park Ridge, IIL, 
announce the marriage of their daughter, Blanche Fern, 
and Warren Calvin Whitney, of Norwalk, Ohio. The 
wedding took place in New York on Christmas Day and 
the young couple will be at home at 124 West Seventy- 
first street, New York, after January 15. 

The bride is well known and possesses an excellent 
soprano voice. She studied abroad for several years— 
not only voice, but piano as well, one of her masters being 
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Rudolph Ganz—and when the war broke out was engaged 
at the Chemnitz Opera. She will continue her putblic 
career. 

Mr. Whitney is at the head of the A.B. Chase Com- 
pany, of Norwalk, Ohio, manufacturer of one of the high 
grade orchestral pianos produced in this country. 


Popular Song Refrain Editorialized 


Probably the best selling popular song in America today 
is “The Rose of No Man’s Land,” and its wide popularity 
no doubt brought the composition into the mind of the 
Buffalo Enquirer editor as an example when he was writ- 
ing (in the issue of December 16) his leading editorial to 
help stimulate the Red Cross Drive. The article says: 


This is Red Cross week, today beginning the week's drive for 
members in the organization that has come to be saown as “The 
Greatest Mother in the World.” While the war that has iust come 
to an end demonstrated more than ever the value of the Red Cross 
to mankind, it is important that the impression for constant support 
of the organization be indelibly imprinted in the minds of every 
man and woman in the country. 

The work of the Red Cross is not confined to war. There is 
work for the Red Cross every day. There is seldom an accident 
of more than ordinary notice but that the Red Cross ie called into 
service. When disasters occur, the Red Cross nurse is soon upon 
the scene and she will always be found ready for any task, no 
matter how difficult it may 

There are few men or women in America who were not related 
to some boy who went “over there” for the sake of humanity. 











al ignore man who disparages 
music as a luxury and 
non-essential is doing the 
nation an injury. Music 
now more than ever before 
is a present national need. 
There is no better way to 
express patriotism than 


through music.”’ 


—The President of the United 
States. 























Those who will never return cannot tell the story, but the thou- 
sands who are blessed with that good fortune will not spare words 
in giving credit to the Red Cross nurses for 


There’s a rose that grows on No Man’s Land, 
And it’s wonderful to see; 
Though it’s sprayed with tears it will live for years 
In my garden of memory. 
It’s the one red rose the soldier knows, 
It’s the work of the Master hand 
"Mid the war’s great curse stands the Red Cross nurse— 
She’s the Rose of No Man’s Land. 


There’s plenty of sentiment in those words, but it is the kind 
of sentiment that counts and too much emphasis cannot be given 
them. No man could hear them sung and not know he was iow 
the normal man unless he “joined.” To “join” is to help in the 
great work carried on by the Red Cross. No real man would be 
a slacker if he knew wR Rose of No Man’s Land” asked him to 
“join,” 


Bauer and Thibaud in Joint Recital 


All those who heard Bauer and Thibaud last season in 
their three Beethoven sonata recitals will still have with 
them a memory of exquisite music. The possibility of 
again hearing these splendid artists in another series has 
recently been made possible, and, beginning January 23, 
Bauer and Thibaud will give the first of the three even- 
ings. The other dates are March 4 and an evening later 
in that month. In ‘these concerts all of the piano and 
violin sonatas will be presented in their sequence. It is 
an opportunity full of educational value and both music 
lovers and students will find infinite help and inspiration 
in hearing this series. 
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Cubans Insist Amato Stay Longer 


Word has been received from Havana, Cuba, where 
Pasquale Amato is appearing with the Bracale Opera 
Company by special arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, that the great baritone is having 
an enormous success. 

Mr. Amato made his debut in “Pagliacci” last week 
and was given an ovation. A few day later his second 
appearance in “The Barber of Seville” was so great a 





PASQUALE AMATO, 


Baritone, 


triumph that the prices were raised by the impresario 
for future Amato performances. 

Mr. Amato’s third appearance in “La Gioconda,” the 
day after Christmas, was another brilliant achievement 
and he was recalled twelve times at the close of the 
opera. 

As a result of these facts the Bracale Opera Com 
pany has asked Mr. Amato to remain for another 
month, staying until February. 


Marinuzzi for Chicago Opera, Not Panizza 


The rumor that Ettore Panizza will be one of the Italian 
conductors of the Chicago Opera Association next sea 
son is incorrect. There was talk of a Panizza engagement 
for the present season, but Polacco was very wisely se- 
cured instead. The Musicat Courter, however, is in a 
position to announce that a contract is already signed for 
the season of 1919-20 with Giuseppe Marinuzzi, one of 
the most prominent conductors in Italy at the present day. 
With Marinuzzi, Polacco and Sturani, Campanini will 
have by far the best staff of Italian conductors in America 


Rivoli Celebrates First Anniversary 


The Rivoli Theatre will celebrate its first anniversary 
this week with a pretentious music al and pictorial pro 
gram, headed by the sextet from “Lucia,” in which the 
following artists will appear: Anne Rosner, soprano; 
Anita Constanzzi, contralto; Martin Brefel, tenor; Fran 
cesco Tamburello, tenor; Vincente Ballester, baritone, 
and Alfred Pellatin, basso. Erno Rapee is the conductor. 
Alberto Bachmann, formerly concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, and Firmin Swinnen, organist, will play solos. J. Van 
Cleft Cooper will alternate wth Professor Swinnen at the 
organ. 


Leginska to Give Benefit Recital 
Leginska will give her first New York recital this 
season at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 
18 The concert is to be a benefit for the Manassas 
Industrial School for Colored Youth, at Manassas, Va 
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A Birdseye Industrial Chart 
T. F. Perfield, who is en route through the South, sends word to the Musica, Courter that 
information about the Affiliated State Secretaries of the National Conservatory of Music, Certifi- 
cate Chain Plan of Co-operation, can be secured at the Hotel St. James, New York. 
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Emma Roberts to Sing at 
Rachmaninoff Reception 


That American singers stand very high in their pro- 
fession before the world, is attested to by the fact that 
the choice for soloist at the great reception by musicians 
to Rachmaninoff, the noted Russian composer, fell to 
an American, Emma Roberts, the contralto from Ken- 
tucky. This reception is to take place at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, on January 5. Like many other Ameri- 
can singers, Miss Roberts received her preliminary musical 
education in this country, and then went abroad for oper- 
atic training. During the war days Miss Roberts’ splendid 
and exquisitely beautiful voice won for her large audiences 
and the unstinted praise of the most discriminating critics 
in this country. Her musicianship is such that she is equal 
to any emergency. For instance, almost at the last min- 
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Photo by Charlotte Fawchild, 
EMMA ROBERTS, 
Contralto. 
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ute, on December 9, she was called to substitute for a 
well known singer at a concert in Worcester, Mass. Me- 
chanics’ Hall, the largest auditorium in that city, which 
seats 2,000, was crowded to the doors in anticipation of 
the event. Yet Miss Roberts unflinchingly faced this vast 
audience and captivated her hearers from the very first. 
She offered a variety of numbers. Her group of folk- 
songs of the Allies was preéminent, the audience mani- 
festing sincere appreciation by its continued and frequent 
displays of approval, and her rendition of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” was received with an enthusiastic spon- 
taneity that proved the wisdom of this selection. 

New York will have another opportunity of hearing 
Miss Roberts, on Tuesday afternoon, January 7, when 
she will sing at her own recital in Aeolian Hall, 


Russian Symphony to Play Arensky’s Symphony 


At the afternoon concert (January 2) of the Russian 
Symphony Society, Modest Altschuler, conductor, Aren- 
sky’s symphony No, 1 will be played instead of the prom- 
ised Balakireff’s second symphony, which it was found 
necessary to postpone for another concert later in the sea- 
son owing to the time consumed in copying the parts. 
Arensky’s symphony has had but a single local perform- 
ance, and that by the Russian Symphony Society in 1909. 
All the themes used in this symphony are Russian, the one 
appearing in the finale having been made famous by Bee- 
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thoven in his E minor string quartet and now quite famil- 
iar to New York audiences through Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunow.” The rarely heard Dvorak concerto for violin 
will be played by Mischa Elman. Tschaikowsky’s tragic 
“Francesca da Rimini” and Sibelius’ Elegie and Musette 
are the other contributions of the orchestra to the after- 
noon s entertainment. 


Winetzkaja Sings Silberta Composition 


Rhea Silberta, who has composed many songs in the 
repertory of prominent artists, has just received a letter 
from Maria Winetzkaja, who gave a most successful song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, on December 16. The letter says: 
“T am glad to tell you that your beautiful song, ‘The 
Fairy Tale’ was liked so much that I had to repeat it to 
the delight of the audience.” 


Chorus Men Present Loving Cup to Hinshaws 


Following the “Gondoliers” performance on Christmas 
Eve at the Park Theatre, New York, the chorus men of 
the Society of American Singers presented a silver loving 
cup to William Wade Hinshaw, president of the society, 
and to his wife, Mabel Clyde Hinshaw. In making the 
presentation speech, Jack Goldman said: “This is a token 
from every man of the way we feel toward you, not be- 
cause of the long and prosperous season you have given 
us, but because, out of our long experience as chorus men 
with some famous opera companies, you are the first who 
have had the democracy to treat the chorus men as artists.” 
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“In many cases the chance of a brilliant career 
has been lost through improper exploiting.” 
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Philharmonic Concert, December 12 


_ Telegraph 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetique” 
was played with far greater 
power, tenderness and under- 
standing than it usually receives. 
The audience was singularly 
moved by the fee performance. 
lobe 


_ Delius’ “Life’s Dance” is so 
impressive, so engrossing, that 
a single hearing is altogether in- 
sufficient to an appreciation of 
its beauties, 

Evening Journal 


The music (Delius’) is a 

sombre study in ironic rhythms, 
: Times 

One interesting composition 


was the overture to “The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad” by Cornelius. 
The music is charming and as 
individual as Smetana’s ‘“Bar- 
tered Bride.” Wh no one 
thought of reviving the overture 
is one of those things no fellow 
can find out, 


Tribune 
In some respects, the high 
point in the orchestra’s per- 
formance was reached in the 


Delius work, which was played 
with a conviction and virtuosity 
that called forth a tribute de- 
manding acknowledgment from 
the whole body of players, as 
well as the conductor, 


Evening Telegram 
It received a matter of fact 
and pedestrian performance. 


American 
_ More than a few pages are 
ineffective, not to say tiresome. 


Tribune ; 

It abounds in a sense of spir- 

itual struggle and aspiration. 
Evening Journal 

The overture sounded like a 
x | poor compromise between 
Richard Wagner and the kind 
of thing that used to occur at 
the Gayety Theatre in the con- 
sulship of George Edwardes. 


Evening Journal 
The music is a sombre study. 
. . » That much was plain, even 
from the generally inapposite 
pirouettings of Mr. Stransky . . . 
through a superimposition of 
imagination upon the drab un- 
accentuation of this conductor, 
that Delius had a grimly pro- 
found purpose before him . . . 
if it had been but sufficiently 
well understood. . . . One awaits 
the genuine chiaroscuro at the 
hand of some one more nearly 

capable of delineating it. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concert, December 17 


Globe 
The heroic opening (Brahms’ 
third symphony), one of the 
topmost peaks of its composer, 


Stokowski carried off in good 
fashion. 
Globe 
The finale (symphony) had 
animation aplenty. 


Mail 

Stokowski convinces you that 
a sensitive director can make 
an orchestra sing with a single 
glorious voice. 

Evening Sun 

These Tuesday afternoons 
which Mr. Stokowski is afford- 
ing New Yorkers come all too 
rarely if they come only once 
a month 


Tribune 

The symphony, under Mr. 
Stokowski’s baton, became crys- 
talline in its clarity, and the 
under voices of the orchestra 
were heard with beautiful effect, 
yet never were the refinement 
and the perfect articulation of 
the performance obtained at the 
expense of the native strength of 
the composer, The Gullaees 
showed by its applause that it 
appreciated what it received. 


Globe 
Stokowski led the most enliv- 
ening performance of the F ma- 
jor symphony (Brahms) New 
ork has heard this autumn. 


Times 
When, we dupaisingly asked 
ourselves, are we to hear that 
magnificent passage sweeping 
downward for almost two oc- 
taves. Neither Stransky 
nor Damrosch gave the curving 
line, nor yet did Stokowski. 
American 
In the finale allegro Stokowski 
again was altogether too delib- 
erate. 


Herald 
With all his skill, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has not yet 


feund a distinctive orchestral 
voice. 

Herald 
With so many, many con. 
certs by our local organizations, 


it struck me that the recurrent 
concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra are something like a 
fifth wheel to our local orches- 


tral coach. 
Herald 
Mr. Stokowski allowed his 
orchestra to slumber in a kind 


of dreamy, sticky sentimental- 
ism, so lethargic and long 
drawn out through the first 


three numbers of the symphony 
that I felt that either the or- 
chestra or the conductor, or 
both, were very, very tired in- 
deed. I felt that if Brahms must 
be played in this somnolent and 
oversentimental fashion I should 
really much prefer to hear 
Rachmaninoff. . . . 

Herald 

(See above.) 


Muri Silba’s Recital, December 17 


Morning Telegraph 

The wonderful little pianist 
who created such pleased sur- 
rise and admiration at her first 
ew York appearance, renewed 
her right to be considered as 
one'of the really great American 

artists of the piano. 

merican 
Miss Silba’s technic is bril- 
liant, wqeeery in rapid passage 
work, er scales are clean, 
crisp, sparkling. She is intense 
rather than powerful. Her 
strength lies in her nerves rather 

than in her muscles. 


Herald 
There is a cold, hard brilliancy 
about her playing, even of Schu- 
mann, which suggests that she 
fails to appreciate the sentiment 
and poetry even of the most ro 
mantic music. 


Mail 

She is a slim young person 
with a surprisingly muscular 
forearm, which she used with 
all her might most of the even- 
ing. This style of enthusiastic 
beating of the piano does not 
always make for 2 clear technic. 


“Lodoletta,” December 18 


Tribune 
Florence Easton (in the titu- 
lar role) made all that is pos- 
sible out of the part musically 
and dramatically. 
orld 
“Lodoletta” drew a large au- 
dience last night. 


American 
A far better opera from every 
point of view-is “Isabeau.”’ 


corde Times | : 
Invincibly Mascagni remains 
the composer of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 
Sun 


The opera appears likely to 
retain the position which it won 
when it was first disclosed to the 
local public. It is regarded with 
pleasant ~ ey if not with 
unequivoca enthusiasm. Its 
pages breathe a gentle and sym- 
pathetic emotion which can be 
readily comprehended and which 
ter 3 a kind of restful regret 
to the susceptible spirit. 


Sun 
The idyll of the two little 
wooden shoes is just the stuff 
out of which opera can be made. 


Evening Telegram 
“Lodoletta” had its perform- 
ance last evening before a 
capacity audience, 


American 
It must be confessed that her 
interpretation suffers from mo- 
notony of vocal and histrionic 
expression. 
American 
“A Small Audience Greets the 
Season’s Premiere of the Mas 
cagni Opera” (headlines). 
imes 
“Isabeau” also proved rather 
thin musical diet. 
Herald 
It struck me that in this 
opera Mascagni, apparently 
fearing to be himself, with his 
usual bold and resonant orches- 
tral dashes, had adopted, or 
rather tried to assimilate, the 
idioms of other composers like 
Puccini and Charpentier 


erald 
Had it been written by an 
American and not published and 


produced previously abroad it 
certainly on its merits would 
never have seen the light here. 
os I tremble to think what 
would have happened to any 
American composer who had 
dared to perpetrate such operatic 
stuff as is “Lodoletta.” 

_ Why, then, should we con- 
tinue to be afflicted with it? 

Times 

Why the Italian composer 
should have selected such an 
idyllic, Spinel one subject is 
known only to himself, 

Globe 

The audience was large, 
though Mr. Caruso in any one 
of several other operas could be 
counted on to draw a larger, 


MUSICAL 


Evening Telegram 
“Lodaletta” had its perform- 
ance before a capacity audience. 


Evening Telegram 
. before a capacity audi- 


Mail 
_ Mr. Chalmers’ voice is grow- 
ing larger, without losing an 
of the pleasing quality whic 
has always rae. 5 it particularly 
delightful. 
Morning Telegraph 

Pietro Mascagni’s ‘“Lodoletta” 
and the poignantly beautiful 
story of that fragile little but- 
terfly of the Netherlands never 
had a better performance nor a 
more enthusiastic audience than 
those which marked its presen- 
tation at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House last evening. For 
those who most delight in the 
swooning melodies of sentimen- 
tal romance, who love to lave in 
the sad delights of infinite pity 
expressed in song, who revel in 
the heart tugging love tragedies 
which combine to characterize 
nearly all Italian opera last 
evening’s program, with Caruso 
in the richly endowed role of 
Flammen, proved a feast indeed. 


Wins and Gendron 


: Herald 
Wins (violinist) has an ex 
quisite silvery tone. 


ence, 


American 
Mr. Wins played his violin 
with assurance. 
Tribune 


The Beethoven sonata, op. 24, 
received a capable presentation. 


World 
Mr. Wins disclosed 
and vibrant tone. 


a pure 


COURIER 


American 

A Small Audience Greets the 
Season’s Premiere of the Mas 
cagni Opera (headlines). 

Evening Worl 

The opera house was far from 
crowded, 

_ Evening Telegram | 

His voice seemed at times 
gone inadequate for the part. 
n his first song, delivered from 
behind the win the baritone 
frequently lapsed from pitch. 

Evening Post 

Grass is green. Dogs have 
four legs and one tail. The 
other day a man crossed Broad- 
way. Automobiles can go fast. 
Water is wet. How do you do? 
Oatmeal is a cereal. I cannot 
tell a lie. Gee whizz! Got a 
match? One two three four five 
six seven eight nine ten. 

If an author submitted to a 
publisher a book manuscript 
made up chiefly of drivel like 
the foregoing, would it be 
printed? Yet Mascagni got his 
“*Lodoletta,” the musical thought 
of which is on that level, not 
only printed, but performed at 
the Metropolitan. 


Recital, December 18 


Tribune 
A richer tone might have 
been wished on the part of Mr. 
Wins. 
Globe 


The fiddling of Mr, Wins was 
often weak and uncertain. 
Evening Journal 
The pair played Beethoven as 
though they were afraid the 
music might bite them. 
Evening Journal 
The violinist is one of the 
sort unable to make his G 
string speak in tone above a 
whisper. 


“Faust,” December 21 


Evening Telegram 


Geraldine Farrar was in the 


best voice. j 
American 
She was in delightful voice. 
Herald 
She was in good voice. 


Mail 
She sang somewhere between 
her best and her worst. 


World 
Her voice is not fully re- 
stored, 

Tribune 


Her voice still has a certain 
feebleness, 
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“Magic of Your Eyes” a Universal Favorite 


“I very seldom leave ‘The Magic of Your Eyes’ off a 
program nowadays,” said Marjorie Knight, the New York 
singer, the other day. And those same words have been 
said by many other artists. 

Dingley Brown, of Lincoln, Neb., has called the song a 
work of art and “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” He 
continues: “The melody, of course, may be so clothed in 
harmony as to ruin it, but in this song the clothing only 
enhances its beauty.” 

Alice R. Townsend, a teacher of Hartford, Conn., has 
taught it to several of her singers, whom she has encour- 
aged to be frank as to whether they like or dislike the 
song. It is needless to add that the pupils one and all ave 
delighted with its melody and appeal. Mrs. George Moore, 
of Sherbrooke, Quebec, says that “The Magic of Your 
Eves” is the sweetest and most beautiful song she has 
ever heard, adding: “It is a song that appeals to the heart 
and soul, and once heard it will never be forgotten by 
any one who understands and loves music.” What better 
tribute could one pay a song? And yet such comments 
are very common when the Penn song is considered. 

“l notice the sailors seem to be quite familiar with 
‘Magic of Your Eyes,’” writes Jeanne Marlowe, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Inez Thompson Peterson, of Sioux Fails, 
S. D.. has also had success with it as a teaching number. 
“It has a very human appeal,” she writes, “and pupils take 
to it at once, as the text is both singable and good and 
the music melodious, with progressions leading up to cli- 
maxes. The broad phrasing at the end of the song is of 
excellent teaching value,” she states. 

Roger Bromley, the baritone, who has been in charge 
of the music at Camp Chickamauga Park, recently sang 
the song before an audience of 10,000 people, and it was 
the most successful of any number on the program. At 
one of the Central Park concerts in September it was 
sung by Mrs. Leavenworth, on which occasion it made a 
deep impression. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS, Boston Opera Singers, Chautauqua Tour 
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SWEDEN HONORS HJALMAR NILSSON 


Seventh Musician to Receive Emblem of Merit—Winner 
of Many Honors and Prizes 


All his life Hjalmar Nilsson has had honors heaped 
upon him due to his unusual talent for male chorus di- 
recting, but the greatest of all these honors came last 


weck from Sweden and it was probably the first time 





HJALMAR NILSSON, 


any one outside of Sweden has ever been so mentioned, 
too. For now there is in Minneapolis a man who has 
the merit emblem from the Swedish Association of Sing- 
gers of Stockholm. The emblem, a photograph of which 
is reproduced, reads: 

The Association of Swedish Singers has by unanimous decision 
of its board of directors awarded Hjalmar Nilsson, Minneapolis, 
the association's emblem of merit in recognition of his unselfish 
and successful efforts in promoting Swedish song in America. 

(Signed) Gustar Apotr, President. 
Carat E, Tause. 
G, W. Horsraptvs. 
M. von SrepincK. 
Ernest Bercenvant. 
Cart Jounn. : 
Gust. Huttogvuist, Secy. 

Stockholm, March 27, 1918. 

Mr. Nilsson is director of the Arpi Male chorus which 
has taken about every prize that it is possible to take. 
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MERIT EMBLEM AWARDED : 


HJALMAR NILSSON. 
MALLE 


Mr. Nilsson was born in Sweden in 1860 and came to 
America in 1881; he organized and directed the Boston 
Scandinavian Chorus in 1885, the Lief Ericsson chorus 
in 1887, when the Ericsson statue was dedicated and 
Grieg’s “Landsighting” was sung for the first time in 
America, accompanied by picked members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

He directed the Swedish Glee Club 1892-08; the Har- 
mony Singing Society, 1894-08; Norwegian Singing So- 
ciety, 1892-05; in Worcester, Mass., the Braga Singing 
Society, 1893-00, and many combined church choirs on 
various occasions. He moved to Minneapolis in 1902 and 
has been the most prominent director there ever since 
that time. He was one of the organizers of the United 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Scandinavian Singers of America, founded in New York 
in 1886 which held a successful song festival in Minne- 
apolis in 1891. Mr. Nilsson has held important offices in 
the United Scandinavian Singers of America ever since 
its inception, has taken part in fifteen song festivals, and 
in 1914 in Minneapolis was the president and director-in- 
chief of the chorus of 700 voices. 

This emblem of merit has been held by seven persons— 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, the eminent composer A. M. 
Myrberg, Gustaf Hultquist (director-in-chief and secre- 
tary of the Swedish Singers), Edward Dyring, Felix Kor- 
ling and Ivan Wideen (the last three composers), and 
now Hjalmar Nilsson. R. A. 


RABAUD LEADS OWN WORK 


(Continued from page 5.) 

his hearers and makes his recitals not only a marvelous 
exhibition of technical facility but a vital electrifying 
means of expressing his own personality. He plays noth- 
ing in a perfunctory manner but makes even Bach a thing 
of poetry and beauty as well as a surpassing exhibition of 
contrapuntal cleverness. All this he does by legitimate 
means and he does not find it necessary nor to his taste 
to resort to any of the ordinary tricks of the profession. 
For once, the vox humana has a much needed rest and 
the tremulant is given an opportunity to fulfill its proper 
mission. A’ goodly part of the interest is already incor- 
porated in his program when it is sent to the printer; the 
rest is added by his inimitable presentation of the works 
he has so aptly chosen. 

The church was filled in spite of the inclement weather, 
and remained so to the end. The tickets for his second 
recital have Jong since been exhausted, and there still re- 
main many who would avail themselves of an opportunity 
to hear this distinguished organist. It is a splendid vindi- 
cation of this noble and somewhat neglected instrument, 
and may the impetus thus obtained be an inspiration to our 
own organists who if the truth be told, have had no reason 
to be encouraged by the rather desultory interest in their 
commendable efforts of late years. Mr. Bonnet’s second 
recital will be given at the same place Sunday evening, 
December 29. 

Handel and Haydn Gives tooth “The Messiah” Per- 
formance 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, conductor, gave its annual performance of “The 
Messiah” in Symphony Hall, Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 22. For the first time in years the society departed 
from its custom, which has almost become tradition, of 
giving two performances and gave only the one. In con- 
sequence, and partly because of the change of time, the 
house was filled. It is an interesting fact that it was the 
one hundredth anniversary of the first performance of 
“The Messiah” by this society. 

The performance was well up to the high standard 
attained by this society in recent years under the able 
leadership of Mr. Mollenhauer. The assisting soloists 
were Florence Hinkle soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. As origi- 
nally announced, Mabel Garrison was to have been the 
soprano and Arthur Middleton the bass, but because of 
illness both were unable to appear. The soloists were 
aptly chosen, but the splendid work of the chorus was the 
outstanding feature of the performance. As in years past, 
the Festival Orchestra, John Crowley, principal, played. 
The second concert of the season will be given in the same 
hall, Sunday afternoon, March 2, when Verdi's “Manzoni 
Requiem” will be sung. The soloists will be Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano; Louise Homer, contralto; Morgan King- 
ston, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, bass. 

Notes 


John Smallman, baritone, formerly of Boston but now 
a resident of Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Choral Society. 

Henry L. Gideon gave a talk on “Christmas Music in 
Friendly Lands” at the Boston Public Library, Sunday 
afternoon, December 22. The musical illustrations were 
furnished by Mrs. Gideon, soprano, with Mr. Gideon ac- 
companying. 

A special program of music was presented by the choir 
of the Old South Church, Sunday morning, December 22. 
Assisting were Theodore Cella, harp, and Karl Rissland, 
violin, both of the Symphony Orchestra. 

The Boston Concert Company, a mixed quartet com- 
posed of Dorcthy Landers, soprano; Sylvia Breskin, con- 
tralto; Raymond Simonds, tenor, and Harry Dowd, bari- 
tone, gave a concert at the Boston Art Club, Thursday 
evening, December 26. The program comprised arias, 
songs, and a group of six Russian folksongs arranged for 
the quartet by S. Kronberg. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, appeared recently with the 
Symphony Ensemble, composed of members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, at the Boston Athletic Association 
and gave a recital for the Middlesex Women’s Club, 
Lowell, Mass., with Mary E. Reilly, accompanist. 

Cara Sapin, contralto, formerly with the Boston Opera 
Company and for the past eight years closely associated 
with the musical life of Boston, has left for Louisville, 
Ky., her old home, to take charge of the vocal department 
of the Louisville Conservatory of Music. R. S. 


Arens Vocal Pupil Sings in Newark 


Helen Davis, the contralto, whose engagement as solo- 
ist of the Central Synagogue of Manhattan was recently 
announced in the Musica Courter, was soloist at a spe- 
cial Christmas service given under the direction of How- 
ard W. Cann, organist, at Park Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J., December 22. 


Leo Feist a Red Cross Benefactor 


A letter was received by Leo Feist (of Leo Feist, Inc.) 
last week from H. D. Campbell, chairman of the Man- 
hattan District in the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call, 
in which Mr. Feist was complimented highly by that official 
and informed: “We enrolled more members than in any 
other drive and this result is due chiefly to your strenuous 
and untiring efforts.” In the name of the great cause 
Mr. Campbell complimented and thanked Mr. Feist 
warmly, 
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GERMAN OPERA FOR NEW YORK? 


A few days ago one of the New York dailies printed 
a story to the effect that the former manager of the Irving 
Place (German) Theatre was planning to give a season of 
German opera in New York at the Lexington Theatre 
shortly after the departure of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation from that house. The Musicat Courter asked 
George Grundy, manager of the Lexington Theatre, about 
this story. He said it was true that he had been ap- 
proached by the former Irving Place manager and had 
given him a price on the theatre for six weeks, beginning 
early in March; also that the artistic director of the sea- 
son was to be a former Metropolitan artist. Asked if it 
was Otto Goritz, he said he was not sure, “but the name 
sounded like that.” Mr. Grundy had heard nothing fur- 
ther from those behind the project, and understood that 
thev were pricing other theatres. 

The newspaper report named Johanna Gadski, Mar- 
garete Ober, Johannes Sembach, Carl Braun and Herman 
Weil as probable participators in the season. Mr. Sem- 
bach. seen by a Musica Courter representative, denied 
that he even knew of the existence of such a plan. If it 
turns out that this affair is anything more than an attempt 
to sound popular opinion on the subject of opera in Ger- 
man by German artists, the Musica Courter will com- 
ment upon it at the proper time. 


Lashanska Sings for Haven Nursery 


Last week, at the home of Mrs. Adolph Lewisohn, in 
New York, a musicale was held for the benefit of the 
Haven Day Nursery. Hulda Lashanska donated her serv- 
ices as soloist, and it is easy to understand that such a 
charity would have an especial appeal for her, owing to 
a very dear and very little lady who occupies a very big 
place all her own in Mme. Lashanska’s home and heart. 
The audience numbered many distinguished New Yorkers 
and the concert was financially successful, netting $2,100 
for the nursery. * 


Rosen to Give Carnegie Hall Recital 


Max Rosen, the violinist, who has appeared twice in 
New York with orchestra this season, will give his first 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, Janu- 


ary 25. 
ET. 
OBITUARY 





Hartridge Whipp 


Musical circles in New York were very much shocked 
to learn of the death of Hartridge Whipp, on Friday, 
December 27. He passed away after only a four days’ 
illness, which began as influenza and ended as pneumonia. 
Mr. Whipp had sung on Saturday, December 21, at the 
Rubinstein Club concert, and on the Sunday before his 
death Sang at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, from which 
he was buried on Monday, December 30. 

Born in Hastings, Minn., Hartridge Whipp was taken 
as a young child to Denver, Col., where he lived until 
his education was completed, finishing at Denver Uni- 
versity as an attorney at law. He studied violin and 
violoncello for eight years, but was always more interested 
in his work as a choir boy, later becoming baritone soloist 
at All Saints Episcopal Church, in Denver, and eventually 
moving to Portland, Ore. Upon the advice of Coenraad 
V. Bos, the accompanist with whom Mr. Whipp coached 
during an entire season that the pianist was engaged on 
the Pacific Coast, Mr. Whipp went to New York at the 
beginning of the present year, making his debut in a recital 
at Aeolian Hall and winning the unanimous approval of 
the critics. A second recital, in October last, brought 
renewed critical commendation and public support as well. 
One of his most important Eastern engagements was at 
the Maine Festival in November, and he was to have 
appeared in Minneapolis with the Minneapolis Symphony 
on the day after his death. 

Hartridge Whipp had a sonorous, manly baritone voice 
of quite exceptional beauty and his art was steadily win- 
ning a high place for him in the musical world. Person- 
ally he was the most genial of men, honest, upright, 
straightforward, a delightful companion and a_ staunch 
friend. His early death is a distinct loss to his profession 
and one felt heavily not only by his friends but by the ad- 
mirers of his work as well. He is survived by a widow. 


Alice Mandelick Flagler 


Alice Mandelick Flagler, widely known in social and 
musical circles in New York, died on Tuesday, December 
24. Mrs. Flagler was the possessor of a beautiful con- 
tralto voice and had long been associated with the choir 
of the Church of the Ascension, at Tenth street and Fifth 
avenue. Mrs. Flagler engaged widely in charity work 
and frequently sang at concerts for charitable purposes. 
She divided her time between New York and her country 
home near Greenwich, Conn. 


Mother of Claude Gotthelf Passes Away 


Mrs. Gotthelf, the mother of Claude Gotthelf, who 
prerees to the war had become well known through 
is association with Havrah Hubbard in giving opera- 
logues, died at Fredericksburg, Va., on December 23, 
after an illness of several months. As Mr. Gotthelf was 
in the service at Camp Quantico, Va., as a saxophone 
player, it was impossible for him to be near his mother 
during her entire illness. On Christmas Day the young 
artist left for Los Angeles, where Mrs. tthelf will 
be buried. 


Almora H. Hallam 


Almora H. Hallam, formerly a singer in comic opera 
and vaudeville entertainer, died of pneumonia last week 
at her home, 383 Central Park West, New York City. 
Her father, Henry Hallam, was at one time a tenor 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. She had support- 
ed De Wolf Hopper and other comic opera stars. 
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RALPH PARLETTE, Author of “The University of Hard Knocks,” Writes 
About 


CLAY SMITH 


For Twenty Years He Has Been Surprising People— Started with a Horn, Joined a Circus, and Now a Band 
Himself—He Has Gone to School All Over the Map—Many Musical Articles Were Begun in 
Philadelphia and Ended in Oklahoma—Some of the Musical Compositions Began with a 
6/8 Swing on the B. & Oand Modulated into a 2/4 Furioso on the Missouri Pacific 








Clay Smith wears a name you may have heard before, 
but he is some of the most uncommon clay ever discovered 
in Indiana. 

As grand opera artists go around singing his “Sorter 
Miss You,” he has been going around singing “Sorter Sur- 
prise You!” For twenty years he has been going around 
surprising people. 

First Played a Horn 


He started out of Greencastle, Ind., to play a horn in a 
band. He surprised them by becoming an artist trom- 
bonist. He joined a circus band and soon became a show 


himself. : He traded a uniform and cowboy clothes for a 
dress suit. He became a writer for a score of musical 
journals. He became editor of the musical department 


of the Lyceum Magazine. He burst into the lyceum and 
Chautauqua with the famous old Apollos. Then what did 





CLAY SMITH, 
Composer and author. 


he do but marry the reader and soprano star of the com- 
pany, and pretty soon organized the Smith-Spring-Holmes 
Company, a family sister-brother-in-law organization that 
can laugh at musician strikes, with the noted band com- 
poser, Guy E. Holmes, as Friend Brother-in-law at the 
other end of the hyphen. 

Composes Songs That Grip 


And presently he is vice-president of the International 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Association of America, the 
meanwhile composing songs—songs that grip and thrill 
down deep, the kind the Witmarks and the other big song 
publishers put their ad money behind. 

Clay Smith is the genial lad who arrives so fast be- 
cause he loads his wagon with goods and then keeps push- 
ing. 

Writes While He Travels 


He has tooted into the faces of several million people 
who afterwards clapped their hands joyfully. He has 
gone to school every day, taking lessons in theatres, audi- 
toriums, school halls, chautauquas, tents, hotels and depots. 
He has gone to school all over the map. His desk has 
been a car seat. One day in Oklahoma, the next in Vir- 
ginia. He has railroaded, driven, autoed, horsebacked, 
rowed, ballooned—also hiked, and still smiles cheerfully 
and enthusiastically. 

While Most of Us Have Snored, He Has Sonataed 


He has studied humanity all over the continent in the 
University of Hard Knocks, day by day. While most of 
us read the Saturday Evening Post and growled at travel, 
he has been studying, writing and planning. He has saved 
bis stray minutes waiting for trains, cues, busmen, and 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 
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intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
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437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











wherever he sat down or stood up, there he studied and 
worked some. Some of his musical articles were begun 
in Philadelphia and ended in Smizzle, Okla—long articles ! 
--and some of his musical compositions began with a 6/8 
swing on the B. and O. and modulated into 2/4 furioso on 
the Missouri Pacific. While most of us have snored, he 
has sonataed—or nocturned. 


Made Up of Temperament and Business Brass Tacks 


He is both temperament.and business brass tacks. He 
dreams and then markets his visions. 

He is one of the greatest hustlers and good cheer shed- 
ders on the map. He refuses to die or surrender. Every 
day it is a new victory with him. He never knows when 
to quit or stop to rest. At 6 p. m. or midnight, he is still 
shouting and pushing on. This glutton for work, organ- 
izer, leader, level headed Clay Smith shames the bunch 
who get tired and have blue Mondays. 

That is why I don’t want to set any limits on Clay 
Smith. There aren’t any limits or Alps for him unless the 
train wrecks. 

: This isn’t half there is to say about Clay Smith, who 
is beginning to get attention as a song writer. It’s just a 
hint. RALPH PARLETTE. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, January 2 
Russian Symphony Orchestra—Mischa Elman, soloist. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Fernando Carpi. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
oseph Bonnet. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
—, Given. Violin recital. Evening. 

fall. 


Carnegie 


Friday, January 3 
Elshuco Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. 
: Saturday, January 4 
— Haitovitch. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian 
a 


Orchestral Concert. Evening. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall 


New York Mozart Society—Rudolph Ganz (pianist), 
Claire Peteler (soprano), soloists. Afternoon. Ho- 
tel Astor. 

Symphony Society of New York—Josef Hofmann, solo- 
ist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Symphony Concert for Young People. Afternoon, Car- 
negie Hall. 

, Sunday, January 5 

—— Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. 
drome, 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Raoul Vidas, so- 
loist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Gala Festival. Evening. Hippodrome. 

apaemery Society of New York. Afternoon. Aeolian 

all. 


Hippo- 


Tuesday, January 7 


Emma Roberts. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all, 
New York Chamber Music Society. Evening. Aeolian 


Hall. 

a Violin recital. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall, 

Wednesday, January 8 

ve aeny. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 

Paris ppnnerennine Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 


Thursday, January 9 
Arthur Loesser. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
eee Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Friday, January 10 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Arthur Shattuck. 
Hall. 
Saturday, January 11 
Orchestral Concert. Evening. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
ig pemeneny Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Car- 
negie Hall. 
ts > Society of New York. Morning. Aeolian 
all, 


Sunday, January 12 
aah * age Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
all. 
Symphony Society of New York—Sergei Rachmaninoff, 


soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Monday, January 13 
toe Mero. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
_— Farrar. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
all. 
Tuesday, January 14 
Leopold Godowsky. Piano recital. Evening. Carne- 


gie Hall. 


Berkshire Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


- $9 


Wednesday, January 15 
Schola Cantorum. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Paula Pardee. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Thursday, January 16 
Haarlem Philharmonic. Morning. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 
Sone, penesions. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all, 


Heizer Receives His Army Discharge 


Frederick Heizer, Jr.. a well known young violinist, 
whose name was among the first to appear in the MusIcaL 
Courter’s list of musicians “Under the Flas,” has received 
his discharge from the Navy and is spending a few days 
in New York City as the guest of Mr. Lubalin, cellist, who 
also has received his discharge from the Norfolk Post 
Orchestra, where both young men have been stationed. 





Left to right: George Pistorius, Frederick Heizer, Jr., Robert 
Schmidt, Victor Ward Hrwin. 


Mr. Heizer has distinguished himself musically while in 
the service by orchestrating and directing a Sailors’ Song 
Revue with much success. The performance was given 
four times. 

The above picture shows Mr. Heizer and three insep- 
arable friends, former members of the Naval Orchestra 
and String Quartet. Reading from left to right they are: 
George Pistorius, Frederick Heizer, Jr., Robert Schmidt 
and Victor Ward Erwin. Mr. Heizer and Mr. Erwin 
are lowa boys. 


Woodard Plays Cecil Burleigh’s Concerto 

Cecil Burleigh’s violin concerto in E minor was played 
by the new concert master of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Guy H. Woodard, on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 15, in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Woodward chose this concerto for his debut as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra because 
of its beauty, originality and effectiveness. The composi- 





CECIL BURLEIGH, 


Oomposer. 


tion gained a tremendous success for the young composer 
as well as for the soloist. Violinists all over the count 
are playing this concerto with marked success, and spe 
of it as one of their best numbers. Among prominent 
violinists who are featuring this fascinating work mention 
may be made of Maud Powell and Gaylord Yost. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE of Instru- 
mentation free for students of Composi- 
tion. Chances to earn money after one 
month apprenticeship. Apply in person, 
Arena Musical Bureau, 1579 Broadway, 
New York, Strand Theatre Building, 
Room 221. 














WANTED: FOR SEPTEMBER, | toro, 
teachers of Voice Culture, Violin, Organ 
and Piano. Salaries $1,000 and board 
each. THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
Acency, Macheca Building, New Orleans. 
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REPLIES 


{The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the png snag | of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Wants Violin Lessons 


“Can a worthy poor pupil who has talent, receive free in 
struction on the violin from any of New York's professors, if 
the pupil can meet the professor's requirements?” 

Ihe possibility of obtaining free instruction in any department 
of music is very doubtful It occasionally occurs that teachers 
offer a free course of lessons, but it is the exception rather than 
the rule. There are scholarships offered by conservatories and 
schools, but notice of these is usually given in the spring, so that 
the successful candidate wayne lessons in the autumn, when schools 
open If any violin teacher reads your appeal and writes to the 
Information Bureau for your name and address, it will be furnished. 

Ernest Hutcheson’s Address 

“Will you kindly gtve the present location of Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist? Is he teaching now, and will he teach next year?” 
Ernest Hutcheson is teaching at 910 Riverside Drive, New York 

City, and so far as we know, will continue to do so next season. 
Gertrude B. Sutorius 

An inquiry has been received asking for the address of Ger 
trude B. Sutorius, who is also known as Mrs, Paul Sutorius. She 
had a musical managerial agency on West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York City, some three years ago, under the name of Sutorius & 
Co If anyone knows the present whereabouts of Mrs. Sutorius, 
the Information Bureau will appreciate receiving the same. 

Wagnerian Casts 
“I should like to know the casts of the Grau production of 





TO INQI 


‘Siegfried’ and ‘The Magic Flute’ at the Metropolitan Opera 

House in 1903." 

The first performance of the “Magic Flute” in that year was sung 
by Marcella Sembrich, Milka Ternina, Johanna Gadski, Andreas 


Dippel, Otto Goritz and Adolph Mihimann. The original cast of 
“Siegfried” was made up of Gadski, Louise Homer, Ernst Kraus, 
Anton van Rooy ana Robert Blass. Mott! conducted both per- 
formances. Of these artists Sembrich, Gadski, Goritz and Homer 
still live in New York. Sembrich gave up singing only about two 
years ago, but still teaches Gadski was singing at the Metropoli- 
tan when she was obliged to leave as America entered the war, 
along with other German singers, and Goritz was dropped even 
before America went to war with Germany on account of his al 
leged unfriendliness to this country. Muhtmann taught singing in 
Chicago after retiring from the stage. Dippel’s activities as a 
manager are well known Mme. Homer is still singing at the 
Metropolitan, Ernst Kraus was, at last reports, still singing in 
Germany, though his voice is nothing to boast of any longer. ies 
Rooy lives in his native Holland and still sings, though he, too, has 
only the remnants of his former voice. Felix Mottl later became 
general music director of the Munich opera and died in that city 
some 8X OF Seven years ago. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








FRIANT MUSIC COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Violin Scales and Chord Studies, William F. Happich 


There are about fifty pages of scales, arpeggios, chords and 
other exercises in this useful volume. The scales extend from 
the lowest to the highest registers, and they include single tone 
scales, both diatonic and chromatic, scales in thirds, in sixths, in 
octaves and in tenths, In the preface the author traces the devel- 
opment of the major and minor scales back to their origin in the Do- 
rian, Phrygian, Lydian, Hypo-Dorian, Hypo-Phrygian, Hypo-Lydian, 
Mixolydian, Hy oMixolydian, Acolian, Hypo-Aeolian, Ionian and 
Hypo-lonian, He continues down throw the church modes of 
the Middle Ages, and very properly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Doctor Hull, whose new work on “Modern Harmony” supplied 
him with the ancient history. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
“My Favorite Folksongs,” Marcella Sembrich 


two Austrian, two Bohemian, one 
Rosnian, one Bulgarian, one Canadian, one Chinese, three English, 
four French, five German, one Grecian, one Hungarian, two Irish, 
seven Italian, two Norwegian, three Polish, four Russian, three 
Ruthenian, three Scottish, one Serbian, four Swedish, one Syrian, 
one Turkish and three Spanish songs in this volume, These are 
the folksongs Marcella Sembrich has sung so often in her concerts 
that the seal of public approval is stamped upon them all. They 
art known to be effective and welcome in the concert room. They 
are likely to prove as welcome to the hosts of private singers who 
will travel so pleasantly in many lands by means of these simple 
folksongs which are the essence of the national spirit of the races 
that produced’them, They are easy to play as well as easy to sing, 
but of course it is no easy matter to express the variety of senti- 
ments and styles of so many national folksongs. They are pub- 
lished in various keys for the different voices. 
“That Song My Love Once Sang,” William Lester 
Frederick H. Martens translated this lyric from Heine, and the 
composer has made a charming little song by the addition of suit- 
able music, It is short, simple, but full of deep feeling expressed 
in a richly harmonized melody, 


“O’er Bethiehem’s Hills,” Irénée Bergé 
This is one of those broad and powerful songs with repeated 


chords in triplets which have long been, and still remain, popular 
at festival occasions Though intended especially for Christmas, 





There are three American, 
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INVICTUS Song 


TO THEE, O FATHER 
High, Low, 60¢ net 


At all muste dealers 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
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UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT 


(Copyright, 1918, by the Musical Courier Co.) 


Music on My Shelves 


The difference between Cyril Scott’s songs and his 
works for piano and violin is so marked in character 
that one wonders whether it is due to logical growth 
or to the extraordinary influence that occultism has 
had upon his life. The songs are pretty on the whole, 
but many are not strikingly different from other Eng- 
tish songs of that type. A few, like “The New Moon,” 
“Osme’s Song,” “Villanelle of the Poet's Road,” “An 
Eastern Lament,” “The Unforeseen,” “A Vision,” “A 
Serenade” and “Lullaby,” suggest slightly the composer 
of “Tallahassee,” but none have, to a great degree, 
those peculiarities of style and color that we-find so 
strongly pronounced in his instrumental works. The 
“Tallahassee” suite is perhaps the best known of his 
violin works, though the sonata for violin and piano 
is done occasionally. But there are a number of short 
violin pieces that are extremely attractive and not so 
often heard, such as “The Gentle Maiden,” based on 
an Irish air, and the Irish suite, consisting of two 
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Accompanying 


Why is it that there are so few great accompanists? 
We have accompanists who play beautifully; who have = 
a fine sense of tone balance; who, after much rehears- - 





ing, follow perfectly; who read marvelously and trans- 
pose well at sight; and yet we can not call them great 
accompanists. We have likewise many books on the 
subject, going into the minutest details of pedaling and 
dynamics and the various pianistic effects for every 
conceivable kind of accompaniment; but seldom is 
enough stress laid upon that one essential element, 
which, after all, can not be taught, and without which 
” the verbiage between the covers of a dictionary is 
utile. 

For the art of the accompanist is the art of sym- 
pathy. He must above all else have a great capacity 
for understanding. He must have quaffed the sacred 
wine of tears and laughter, the bitter with the sweet, 
that he may recognize its flavor when he meets with it. 
And he must have the imaginative sense of the his- 
torian who, casting aside all prejudices, regards “all 





separate pieces, “Irish Lament” and “Irish Dance”; the p xc 

| Vesperale and the Intermezzo are both charming, while schools of taste as in themselves equal” and treats them 
the “Three Little Waltzes,” arranged for violin and from the viewpoint of the age that gave them birth. 
piano by Richard Lange, are exquisite, especially the In other words, the accompanist must have an un- = 
Andante Languido. The famous “Lullaby” has also derstanding knowledge of life, as well as of music, in — 
heen transcribed for the fiddle. His piano works have 4! its phases and from every angle, and he must be = 
probably been performed more often than his violin exquisitely susceptible to each; for his function is not 
works, but even of these there are some that are far © analyze, but to sensitize; not so much to subdue his 
from being hackneyed, as for. instance, his “Trois OW" personality as to so attune his consciousness to that 
Dances Triste,” his Deuxiéme suite and his “Poems.” 0f the artist and the composer, that his very fingers 
In these last—‘Poppies,” “The Garden of Soul Sym- seem to anticipate thoughts and nuances of which his 
pathy,” “Bells,” “The Twilight of the Year,” and “Para- brain is scarcely yet conscious. He becomes, as it were, 
dise Birds”—the composer is almost as much theoso- @ living instrument, so finely adjusted that he is sub- 
phist as musician. This is likewise true of his “album ect to every breath of fancy, as an Aeols harp to 
of impressions,” called “Egypt,” collectively and indi- ¢¥¢Ty Passing breeze. But 1 am speaking as though 
vidually, as follows: “In the Temple of Memphis,” “By his were a common occurrence, whereas it seldom 
the Waters of the Nile,” “Egyptian Boat Song,” “Fu- happens unless the two artists—the one who is ac- 
neral March of the Great Rameses” and “Song of the Companying, and that other one for whom he is play- 
Spirits of the Nile.” Here again we see the Orient in ‘are in rare accord. There are even those who 
his dedication to his “Friend, that enlightened Seer, ™#intain that it only happens when the two are of the 
who brought back for me the memory of past Egyptian PPosite sex; and in love. ° HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
lives.” HENRIETTA STRAUS, 
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this song will be acceptable at any time. The accompaniment is 


suitable for either the organ or the piano. 
“Miss Kitty O’Toole,” Daniel Protheroe 


Miss Kitty comes from Tipperary, and the music sounds as if it 
had come with her. The words are full of praise for the charm- 
ing maid, but finally the husband envies the rejected suitor who is 
dead and at rest. The music fits the story very well. 


Two Little Songs of the Months, G. Waring Stebbins 


Both of these little songs have the freshness of spring and early 
summer, and the words as well as the music merge into the senti- 
ments of love songs. They are recital songs and are likewise suit- 
able for encores. 


Spanish Sacred and Secular Songs, Edited by Kurt 
Schindler 


The names of the five songs are: “The Three Kings,”’ “The Vir- 
gin’s Plaint,” “The Birds Praise the Advent of the Saviour,” “Ser- 
enade de Murcia,” “The Silversmith.” These are frankly concert 
songs for thoroughly competent singers. No amateur is likely to 
attempt or to desire to attempt songs such as these are, with their 
unfamiliar rhythms and exotic musical phrases. A fine singer with 
the help of an excellent accompanist can make much of these un- 
conventional songs in recital, and there is a steady demand for 
these concert songs. They have an historical as well as a musical 
interest, for the melodies are all old Spanish folksongs and dances 
rewritten and completed with the addition of accompaniments for 
the modern piano. 


KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC COMPANY, 
DENVER 


“Valse Caprice,” Dolce Grossmeyer 


This brilliant and captivating piano solo, which was recently heard 
at Helen Desmond’s piano recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, is 
well worth the attention of pianists who want something bright 
and light and showy at the Bt of a gtoup. It is good of its kind 
and very effectively written for the piano, The composer has not 
strained after originality in melody or harmony, but the fingers 
everything ends 





have plenty of pleasing passages to play and 


happily. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., CHICAGO 


“Violets of Picardy,” Lillian Blakemore-Hughes 


This charming ballad of sentiment has the grace without the 
tragedy of the recent incidents in Picardy. It is an attractive song 
for any time, though it was inspired by memories of the war. 


Three Songs, Walter J. Goodell 


These songs are all well written and are evidently the work of a 
good musician who knows how to express himself and get his mu- 
sical effects without siving the performers much trouble. They have 
almost a folksong simplicity, and the piano accompaniments are 
tastefully fitted to the melodies. The names of these three songs 
are: “Buttercups,” “Lullaby,” “Where's the Use of Sighing.” 


Two Songs, Emma Jean Davidson 


The full and rich accompaniments of these songs give them a 
stateliness that might easily be destroyed by a poot accompanist. 
Those flowing contrapuntal passages demand a smooth legato. The 
melodies are vocal with easy intervals and sustained notes which 

rmit the production of good tone. The names of fhe songs are: 

‘An Old Song,” and “Sometimes.” They are short and are pub- 
lished together under the same cover. 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 


“Irish Tune from Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey,” Percy 
er 


These bright and popular ditties which Percy Grainger has so 
happily transformed into orchestral pieces, are now to be had in sev- 
e arrangements, for orchestra, full band, small band, and piano 

The practical utility of this music, apart from the fact that 
lies in its simplicity and directness. It re- 
There are consequently many more 





solo, 
it pleases the public, 
quires very little rehearsal. 


bands and orchestras that can play it than there would be if it 
needed many long and exacting rehearsals. Young composers can 
well afford to make a note of one of the secrets of Percy Grainger’s 
success a8 a composer. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC CO., BOSTON 
“Peace,” Gertrude Ross 


“Dawn, dawn in the east, the trumpets of war have ceased,” says 
Corinne B. Dodge, who wrote the lyric of this dramatic and de- 
scriptive song. A singer with a moderately powerful voice can 
make “Peace” very effective before the public, especially if the 
broad and brilliant piano accompaniment is judiciously played. 


Six Songs, Alicia van Buren 


These songs are called: “A Love Song,” “The Blue Bell,” “No- 
vember,” “Good Bye,” “The Heart of the North,” “An Old rin 
mate.” They are simple and direct in manner, without the compli- 
cations of modern harmonies. The piano accompaniments, in fact, 
belong to the Mendelssohnian era of song wanting, but the composer 
of them must be absolved of all plagiarism. hey will give the 
singer no trouble and their quiet and refined sentiment will be 
appropriate anywhere. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOSTON 
“To Thee, O Father,” Bruno Huhn 


This is a churchlike, sedate and almost devotional setting of 

. C. Doane’s “Wedding Hymn,” which the composer has very 
properly treated according to the nature of the words. The hymn, 
with its well written and expressive music, is more of a prayer 
for the future of the wedded couple than a festive song of orange 
blossoms and blushing brides. The accompaniment is in the style 
of an organ prelude. 


“Scherzo Fantastico,” Louis Versel 


Even if this brilliant piano solo had no musical value it would 
still be an excellent study in double notes for the right hand, 
particularly in alternating sixth and fifths. But fortunately it is 
a musical work first and a technical one a long way after. The 
dotted 6-8 rhythm gives it a delightful lilt and makes it truly a 
scherzo. Only pianists with considerable technical skill will be 
able to do justice to this fine number, though it is not by any 
means a mere show piece. It is a good study for pupils, however, 
even if they cannot at first make much out of it. 


“Shadowings,” Five Songs, Harold Vincent Milligan 

Lafcadio Hearn found the origins of these five poems in the 
Japanese. They are called in English: “After Long Absence,” 
“Moonlight on the Sea,” ~ Happy Poverty,” ‘“Devil-may-care 
Poverty,” “Memories in Spring.” he music has a tinge of sad- 
ness which may be taken for mpqnese by the imaginative hearer. 
It is modern music, however which needs no label. The voice 
parts are very singable and the piano accompaniments are beautiful 
as well as easy. he five short songs are published together. 


“Six Love Songs,” Daniel Gregory Mason 


Mary Lord Mason wrote the attractive lyrics of these songs. 
The music is in every sense of the word modern, difficult and of 
that international style common to art song composers in Europe 
and America. They are recital songs pure and simple, without a 
touch of the popular ballad or the Neg vow song. The names 
might belong to pictures by Dante Gabriel Rossetti: “The Quest,” 
“IT Was a ad Once,” “Through the Forest Came My Gentle 
Lover,” “My Heart is Like a Bird,” “In Absence,” “The Greet- 
ing.” Such songs as these must take time in establishing their 
claim to +" recognition. Musicians, however, will see in them 
at once the hand of a master of the composer's craft. 


J. FISCHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 
“When Daddy Sings,” Victor Harris 


A review of this genial song has already appeared in these col- 
umns. The attention of the public is now called to an arrangement 
of it for a four part male voice choid, B. B., and a smaller 
version for a three part male choir, T. B. B. The part writing is 

, and both versions may of course be sung by solo voices. The 
quartet arrangement is for unaccompanied voices, and the trio re- 
quires the accompaniment, 
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